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PREFACE. 


UBLICATIONS of this nature are already ſo 
numerous that, if a preface had not, on any other 
account, been neceſſary, ſomething of the kind would, 
doubtleſs, have been required, by way of apology, for 
adding one more to the number, particularly under fo 
plain: and unalluring a title as that with which the pre- 
ſent volumes are uſhered into the world. Every work, 
however, ſhould be its own advocate, and fo muſt this, 
whatever may be here alledged in its favour. : 
Perhaps, indeed, if the above circumſtance be viewed 
in a proper light, we ſhall find that the multiplicity of ſimi- 
lar compilations afford rather an argument for, than an 
objection to an additional undertaking, upon an im- 
proved plan. There is not, it may be fairly aſſerted, 
any one language in the world poſſeſſed of a greater 
variety of beautiful and elegant. pieces of lyric poet 
than our own. But, ſo long as theſe beauties, this ele- 
gance, continue to be ſcattered abroad, ſuppreſſed, and 
(if one may be allowed the expreſſion) buried alive, 
in a multitude of collections, conſiſting chiefly of 
compoſitions of the loweſt, and moſt deſpicable nature; 
one or more being annually haſhed up (crambe repetita) 
by needy retainers to the preſs, and the moſt modern 
| being, always, infinitely the worſt, - (much of the one, 
and many of the other being, likewiſe, interſperſed 
through books of a quite different caft, ſome of which 
are very voluminous, and others very ſcarce,) the greater 
part of this ineſtimable poſſeſſion muſt, of courſe, re- 
main altogether unknown to the generality of readers. 
For who, let his deſires and his convenience be what they 
may, will think it worth his while to peruſe, much leſs 
to purchaſe, two or three hundred volumes, merely be- 
cauſe each 'of them may happen to contain a couple 
of excellent ſongs? Every one who wiſhes to wollef 
a * is not content to ſeek it in an ocean of 
Vor, I. 2 | Entirely, 
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Entirely, then, to remove every objection to which the 
ſubject is, at preſent, open; to exhibit all the moſt ad- 
mired, and intrinſically excellent ſpecimens of lyric 
poetry in the Engliſh language at one view; to promote 
real, inſtructive entertainment; to ſatisfy the critical 
taſte of the judicious; to indulge the nobler feelings of 
the penſive; and to afford innocent mirth to the gay; 
has been the complex object of the preſent publication. 
How far it will anſwer theſe different purpoſes, muſt 
be ſubmitted to time, and the judgement, taſte, and 
candour of its various readers. ES + „ 
The editor is, however, aware that a late elegant 
collection, under the title of Ehays on Song - auriting, 
may be mentioned as an exception to every charge 
brought againſt gg publications; and it, cer- 
tainly, is very far from being his intention to involve 
that work in the general reprobation. Neither, indeed, 
will the comparatively ſmall number of ſongs which 
the ingenious compiler has, according to his own pro- 
feſſion, been able to ſelect, chiefly, perhaps, to illuſtrate 
his diſcourſes on the ſubject, and introduce the original 
compoſitions, be, upon examination, found, unleſs in a 
very remote degree, to interfere with, or by any means 
to leſſen the propriety of the preſent attempt. 

In explaining the nature and methodical diſpoſition 
of theſe volumes, it may not be impertinent to premiſe, 
jb that, as the collection, under the general title of sos, 
| conſiſts, not only of pieces: ſtrictly and properly ſa 
Wo called, but likewiſe, though in great diſpropor- 
1 tion as to number, of BaLLADs or mere narrative com- 
1 HOY poſitions, the word so will, in the courſe of this 
1 preface, be almoſt every where uſed in its confined ſenſe ; 
i! incluſive, however, of a few modern and ſentimental 
1. ballads, which no reader of taſte, it is believed, will 
5 be inclined to think out of place. Of the sowas, 
i} therefor, in this ſenſe, and as forming the bulk of the 


work, we are now to ſpeak. 


The plan which has been adopted with regard to 
theſe is a diviſion or arrangement under the three heads 
or claſſes of LOVE, DRINKING, and MISCELLANEOUS 


6ONGS, 
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tons. This, perhaps, is too natural an idea to be 
a novel one; but it does not appear to have been prac- 
tiſed more than once or twice, and even then without 
eitherjudgement or attention, and in compilations which 
have been long buried in oblivion. It would have re- 
quired a 1 knall ſhare of ſagacity in the editor, to 
have puzzled and ſurpriſed his readers with a new, fan- 
ciful, and intricate arrangement of his materials under 
a multiplicity of deſcriptions. By ſuch ingenious con- 
trivances, he might poſſibly have received the credit of 
trouble which he never took, and of difficulties which 
he never encountered ; but how far his ingenuity would 
have benefited his readers, 1s a doubt which he does not 
find altogether ſo eaſy to ſolve. The general diſtribution 
which has been preferred was, it is confeſſed, ſimple 
and ready; but the interior order and diſpoſition of the 
contents of each department is peculiar to the preſent 
volumes, and required more accuracy and attention 
than will, perhaps, be immediately conceived, or it is 
here meant to deferibe. £ 

The firſt and principal diviſion, which forms the ſub- 
ject matter for the whole of the preſent volume, is en- 
tirely confined to ſuch pieces as are generally compre- 
headed within the appellation and idea of Lovs s0Nncs. 
This part is ſubdivided into many inferior portions or 
claſſes, diſplaying or deſcribing that ſublime and noble, 
—that, ſometimes, calm and delightful, —but more fre- 
quently violent, unfortunate, and dreadful paſſion, in all 
its various appearances, and with all its different effects, 
ba nu e and connections. Theſe objects are not, 
indeed, and neither neceſſity nor propriety ſeemed to 
require, or even allow, that they ſnould be, pointed out 
in the different pages where they occur; but the atten- 
tive reader will _ perceive, on the ſlighteſt inſpec- 
tion, the particular ſubje& of each claſs. This will be 
rendered more obvious and familiar by the elegant and 
characteriſtic deſigns which precede and terminate each di- 
viſion. And they who may chooſe to conſider the above 
mode rather a fatigue than a pleaſure, are here inform- 
ed, that the ſubjects peculiar to Claſs 1. are diffidence, 
| | b 2 admiration, 
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admiration, reſpect, plaintive tenderneſs, miſplaced paſ- 
ſion, jealouſy, rage, deſpair, frenzy, and death: that 
in Claſs Il. love 1s Ge: as a paſſion; with praiſe, con- 
tempt, reproach, ſatire, and ridicule: that Claſs III. 
exhibits the upbraidings, quarrels, reconciliations, in- 
difference, levity, and inconſtancy of lovers; and is 
cloſed by a few pieces, in which their misfortunes or 
moſt ſerious ſituations are attempted to be thrown into 
burleſque: that Claſs IV. is devoted, ſolely, to profeſ- 
fions of love from the fair ſex:—the moral to be drawn 
from the ill conſequences of this paſſion being cheriſhed 
in ſuch tender boſoms, by the fatal inſtances of thoſe 
unhappy fair ones who have ſuffered it to overcome their 
prudence, will be too obvious, —as it is too melancholy,— 
to eſcape obſervation, or to need enforcing: that Claſs V. 
turns entirely upon the chaſte delights of mutual affec- 
tion, and terminates with ſome beautiful repreſentations 
of connubaal felicity, and a few, not impertinent, admo- 
nations to its bright creators. This arrangement, which 
is as comprehenſive as it is particular, and will, it 18 
hoped, be found to have been executed with all the car 

and attention ſo new and difficult a project could re- 
quire, the editor wholly ſubmits to the taſte and judge. 
ment of his fair readers; who, he truſts, will receive the 
higheſt and moſt refined amuſement, not without conſi- 
derable inſtruction, from every part of the volume; 
which, certainly, contains a ail] greater number and 


variety of elegant and beautiful compoſitions on the 


above intereſting ſubject than were ever attempted to be 
brought together in any former collection, or than it 
would be even poſſible for them elſewhere to meet with. 
The ſecond part, or firſt diviſion of the other volume, 
compriſes a ſmall quantity of Anacreontics, i. e. Baccha- 
nalian, or, with the readers permiſſion, (and the title is not 
only more ſimple, but more general and proper) DRINK- 
ING SONGS ; chanſons @ boire; moſt of which may be rea- 
ſonably allowed to have merit in their way : but the editor 
will candidly own that he was not ſorry to find every en- 
deayour uſed to enlarge this part of the collection with 
credit, (and he may, probably, as 1t is, have been too 
| | | indulgent) 
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indulgent) prove altogther fruitleſs: a circumſtance, per- 
haps, which will, ſome time or other, be conſidered as 
not a little to the honour of the Engliſh muſe. 

The third and laſt diviſion is compoſed of ſuch pieces 
as do not fall within either of the above deſcriptions, 
and contains ſeveral truly valuable lyric compoſitions, 
both ancient and modern, on a variety of ſubjects. It 
will be regretted that the number could not be rendered 
more conſiderable. , _ | | 

Although no ſubdiviſion appeared heceſſary, or was, 
indeed, admiſſible, or even practicable, in theſe two laſt 
parts, the reader may yet perceive an attention to, and 

propriety in the arrangement and diſpoſition of each, 
with which, it is preſumed, he will not have reaſon to 
be diſpleaſed. 

Throughout the whole of the firſt volume, the utmoſt - 
care, the moſt ſcrupulous anxiety has been ſhewn to ex- 
clude every compoſition, however celebrated, or however 

excellent, of which the ſlighteſt expreſſion, or the moſt 
diſtant alluſion could have tinged the cheek of Delicacy, 
or offended the purity of the chaſteſt ear. 'This abo- 
mination, ſo groſsly perceptible in, almoſt, every 
preceding collection, and even where editors have dil. 
claimed its countenance, or profeſſed its removal, is 
here, it may be ſafely averred, for the firſt time, re- 
formed altogether ; the remoteſt inclination to ſuch an 
offence being ſcarcely to be diſcovered, even in that 
quarter in which licentiouſneſs has been ſo long ſuffered, 
nay expected, to reign without controul, and was, of 
courſe, with the greater difficulty reſtrained, — amongſt 
the Bacchanalian ſongs; where, however, the editor is 
perſuaded, no one of his fair readers, for whoſe peruſal 
this yort of the collection is, certainly, neither calcu- 
lated nor intended, will ſeek to detect it. A former editor, 
a gentleman of taſte and ſentiment, has termed an exe- 
cution of his duty in this reſpect, „a diſagreeable 
piece of ſeverity ;** the preſent editor, however, far 
from having experienced any pangs of remorſe on the oc- 
cation, wiſhes he could have had reaſon to glory in being 
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che inſtrument of deſtruction to the whole ſpecies of 
thoſe inſidious and infernal productions. | 


Curs'd be their verſe, and blaſted all their bays, 
Whoſe ſenſual lure th' unconſcious ear betrays; 
Wounds the young breaſt, ere virtue ſpreads her ſhield, 
And takes, not wins, the ſcarce difputed field! 
Tho? ſpecious rhet'ric each looſe thought refine, 
I ho' muſic charm in ev'ry labour'd line, 
The dang'rous verſe to full perfection grown, 
Bavius might bluſh, and Quarles diſdain to own.“ 


Moſt, if not all, of the pieces which form the three 
diviſions already enumerated, will be found more accu- 
rately ene than in any former compilation; having 
been ſelected from the beſt editions of the works of 
their reſpective authors, and other approved and authentic 
publications, or corrected by a careful collation of nu- 
merous copies. There is another advantage, which the 
preſent collection poſſeſſes unrivaled, and that is, the 
great number of names of the real authors of the ſongs, 
prefixed to cheir reſpective performances. 

By thoſe who, in reading the preſent collection, ſhall 
happen to remark the careful omiſſion of all Scotiſh 
ſongs, it may be expected that the editor ſhould give ſome 
ren 4 why no pieces of that denomination, many of 
which are univerſally allowed to poſſeſs the higheſt de- 
gree of poetical merit, have been inſerted. It might, 
perhaps, be- ſufficient, on this occaſion, to plead the 
words of the title, which only promiſes EncL1sH 
Songs; but the editor 1s not, however, without a fur- 
ther, and, he would willingly hope, a more ſatisfactory 
apology; which is, an intention to preſent the public, 
at ſome future opportunity, with a much -better and 
more perfect collection of ſongs ENTIRELY SCOTISH, 
than any that has been hitherto attempted: he muſt, 
therefor, intreat the patience of ſuch of his readers 


* W. Whitehead. 
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as are diſappointed by, or may happen to complain 
of the preſent omiſſion, till ſuch intended publication 
appear, In the mean time, ſhould any pieces of Scotiſh 
extraction be diſcovered in theſe volumes, which there 
is every reaſon to think will not be the caſe, he has only 
to confeſs his ignorance of their origin, and to deſire 
better information. 

With reſpe& to the lyric productions of our now 
ſiſter- kingdom Ireland, the beſt of them have been gene- 
rally eſteemed and ranked as Engliſh ſongs, being few 
in number, and poſſeſſing no national, or other peculiar 
or diſtinguiſhing marks;* of theſe, however, the num- 
beris very few, and that which might be deemed the moſt 
exceptionable, the ux TINOG SONG at page 168, 
vol. Il. may be well pardoned on account of the ſupe- 
rior excellence of its compoſition to moſt others on the 
ſame ſubje&: this deſcription of ſongs being, in gene- 

ral, as utterly. void of poetry, ſenſe, wit, or humour, as 
the practice they are intended to celebrate, whether it be 
the diverſion of the prince or the peaſant, is irrational, 
ſavage, barbarous, and. inhuman f. 
The 


The diſtinction between Scetiſh and Engliſh ſongs, it is con- 
. ceived ariſes - not from the language in which they are written, for 
that may be common to both, but— from the country to which they 
reſpectively belong, or of which their authors are natives. This diſ- 
crimination does not ſo neceſſarily or properly apply to Ireland; great 
part of which was coloniſed from this kingdom, and the deſcendants 
of the ſettlers, the only civiliſed and cultivated inhabitants, have, 
conſequently, been, ever ſince, looked upon as Engliſb: the native 
Iriſh being, to this day, a very different people, Every one has heard 
of the ENGL1SH PALE, | 
+ It is hoped, however, that the editors partiality for the truly 
claſſical performance which immediately precedes the laſt-mentioned 
ſong, will not be judged inconfiftent with his abhorrence of'its ſubject. 
He will avail hisſelf of this opportunity to remark, as rather a whim- 
ſical eircumſfance, that both theſe pieces have been commonly attri- 
buted to the ingenious mr. George Alexander Stevens; and, perhaps, 
with pretty equal juſtice : the firſt of them having been compoſed up- 
wards of a century and a half ago, and the other not being inſerted 2 
his own publication of Songs comic and ſatyrical: the value of 
which work is not diminiſhed by any tranſpoſitions from it into the 
b 4 _..- preſent 
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The inſertion of ſongs on political topics, the beſt of 
which are not only too temporary, but too partial to 
gain much applauſe when their ſubjects are forgotten, 
and their ſatire has loſt its force, has here been ſtudi- 
ously avoided. A compoſition, however, ſo humourously 
pointed as the Vicar or Bray, or ſo elegant and pa- 
thetic as Hos ERS GrosT, may ſafely bid defiance to 
both age and oblivion: the one will continue to move 
our tendereſt paſſions, and the other to excite a hearty 
laugh, ſo long as the language in which they are writt- 
en ſhall be more than a name. IA cf: Kos AY 
Songs on what 1s called Freemaſonry ſeemed calcu- 
lated rather to diſgrace than to embelliſh the collection. 
The moſt favourite and admired compoſitions on this 
ſtrange ſubje& muſt neceſſarily appear abſurd, con- 
ceited, enigmatic, and unintelligible, to thoſe who have 
not had the ſupreme happineſs to be initiated into the 
hallowed myſteries of this venerable ſociety: and they 
who have will know where to find them. 
Several pieces of ſome antiquity and great merit 
being here and there inſerted, it has been attempted to 
point them out to the reader, by aſfixing the ſignature 
O. (old) to thoſe which appear to have been compoſed, 
or rather firſt publiſhed, within the courſe of the laſt 
century; and the letters V. O. (very old) to ſuch as 
were printed before its commencement ; unleſs the 
name of the auther ſerved to aſcertain the age of his 
ſong with greater propriety. The orthography of the 
whole collection will, however, it is believed, (except 
in a fingle inſtance *) be found reduced to a modern, 
correct and uniform ſtandard throughout; ſo far, at 
leaſt, as eſtabliſhed corruptions, and natural prejudice 
would eaſily permit. It may be, likewiſe, proper to re- 
L mark that there is no one ſong here publiſhed, which 
was not in print before, although moſt of the manuſcript 


preſent collection; though many of his ſpirited Bacchanalian lyrics 
Would have done it the utmoſt credit, had the editor thought hisſelf 
at liberty to make uſe of them. a | 5 
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collections in the Harleian and other libraries in the 
Muſeum were carefully conſulted for materials, without 
any. other ſucceſs than as they ſometimes afforded an 
improved reading, of which the editor has in a very few 
places, where emendation was abſolutely neceſſary, 
availed hisſelf, It is not, however, by this meant to 
aſſert that no unpubliſhed lyric poetry is to be met 
with in the above noble repofitories : there is a 
prodigious quantity: but not a ſingle ftanza occurred 
of ſufficient merit to mingle with the elegancies of 
the preſent collection. It would not, perhaps, have 
been difficult to have procured original pieces in 
any number; but the editor could not, conſiſtently with 
his reſpect for the public, obtrude upon them a ſingle 
line, which had not been already ſtamped with their 
approbation, or on the merits of which they had not 
had an opportunity to decide. This collection does not, 
therefor, any way interfere with a publication of ſuch 
| ſongs as have not hitherto been communicated from 
the DFE. : 33 Re 
What is already ſaid has been entirely con- 
fined to the three firſt parts of the collection; of PART 
THE FOURTH, therefor, a conſiderable, atleaſt intereſt- 
ing portion of the work, not to be found in any former 
compilation of this nature, it ſtill remains to be ſpoken. 
'T his department is engroſſed by a fele& number, indeed 
ALL THE BEST, of our old popular tragic legends, and 
hiſtorical or heroic ballads: the genuine effufions of the 
Engliſh muſe, unadulterated with the ſentimental re- 
finements of Italy or France. And without theſe 
(which would by no means aflimilate or mix with the 
more poliſhed contents of the preceding diviſions) the 
collection, as profeſſedly deſigned to comprehend every 
ſpecies of ſinging poetry, would, doubtleſs, have been im- 
perfect. Every piece in this claſs has been tranſcribed 
from ſome old copy, generally in black letter; and has, 
in moſt caſes, been collated with-various others, preſerved 
in different repoſitories, Many of them, however, it 
mult be confeſled, are printed in the Religues of ancient 


Engliſh 
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Eugliſb Poetry; a work which may, perhaps, be by ſome 
thought to have precluded every future attempt. But, 
in truth, there is not the leaſt rivalſhip, or even connec- 
tion, between the two publications. And, indeed, if the 
contrary had been the caſe, the inaccurate, and ſophiſ- 
ticated 'manner in which, every thing that had real 
pretenſions to antiquity, has been printed by the right re- 
verend editor of that admired and celebrated work, would 
be a ſufficient apology for any one who might undertake 

to publiſh more faichful; though, haply, leſs elegant 
copies*, .. No liberties, beyond a neceſſary moderniſa- 
tion of the orthography, have been taken with the lan- 
guage of theſe antique compoſitions, unleſs in a few 
inſtances, where a manifeſt blunder of the preſs at once 
required and juſtified: the correction. The reader muſt 
be, therefor, content to take them, as they were proba- 
bly written,—at leaſt, as they have come down to us,. 


With all their imperfections on their head. 


The arrangement of this part of the collection is, in 
miniature, as near as could be, that of the firſt and third. 
The names of authors could not be prefixed, becauſe 
they are unknown in moſt inſtances, and only imper- 
. feftly gueſſed at in the reſt. Nor has the editor made any 

attempt to aſcertain or diſtinguiſh their different ages; 


® The truth of this charge, which will not, it is believed, much 
iſe any perſon converſant in the illuſtrious editors authorities, 
may, on ſome future occaſion, be more minutely exemplified, and ſatis- 
ſactorily proved. It will be, here, ſufficient to obſerve, that frequent 
recourſe has, in compiling materials for the preſent volumes, been ne- 
ceſſarily had to many of the originals from which the Religues are 
profeſſedly printed; but not one has, upon examination, been found 
to be followed with either fidelity or correQneſs, _That the above 
Work is beautiful, elegant, and ingenious, it would be ridiculous to 
deny; but they who look into it to be acquainted with the ſtate of 
ancient poetry,will be miſerably diſappointedor fatally misled, Forgery 
and impoſition of every kind, ought to be univerſally execrated, and 
never more thin when they are employed by perſons high in rank 
or character, and thoſe very circumſtances are made uſe of to ſanctify 


a taſk, 
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a taſk, perhaps, unneceſſary, certainly, impoſſible. The 
reader, not better informed, muſt, therefor, remain 
ſatisfied with this general aſſertion: That there is no 
reaſon to conclude any of them much older than the 
latter part of the reign of queen Elizabeth, nor any 
more modern than the time of king Charles the firſt. 

A TUNE is ſo eſſentially requiſite to perfect the idea 
which is, in ſtrictneſs and ory; annexed to the 
term SONG, in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, that every com- 
pilation of this nature which does not, together with 
the words or poetical part of the ſongs, likewiſe include 
their reſpe&ive melodies or tunes, in the character ap- 
propriated to the expreſſion of muſical language, muſt 
neceſſarily be defective and incomplete. That this cha- 
racter is not familiar or intelligible to the general eye 
can be no objection. It is, indeed, much to be la- 
mented that it is not rendered more ſo, by becoming an 
eſtabliſhed branch of education. 'There are, however, 
many to whom the peruſal of muſic is not more difficult, 
or leſs delightful, than the reading of poetry: and few, 
very few, are ſo unfortunate as to be incapable of per- 
ceiving the force and beauty of the language conveyed 
by theſe technical characters, when communicated to 
the ear. Moſt people can either ſing, whiſtle or hum 
ſome favourite air; and 1s not that ignorance to be 
lamented which does not permit them to read and write 
what they can thus utter? No apology 1s, therefor, ne- 
ceſſary for the moſt uſeful and eſſential appendix ſub- 
joined to the preſent volumes, even to thoſe who do not 
underſtand it; becauſe they may eaſily receive the full 
benefit of 1t from thoſe who do; and the latter will, it 
is imagined, be too ſenſible of its uſe and value to re- 
quire one. Every reader, at all acquainted with the na- 
ture of this part of the undertaking, muſt be ſufficiently 
aware of the pains neceſſarily uſed to amaſs ſuch an un- 
exampled number of original and authentic tunes; many 
of which are the production of the moſt eminent cha- 
rafters of the muſical world, and diſplay the ſublimeſt 
efforts of genius. Readers of this deſcription will, 
| likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, have the candour to make every proper allow- 
ance for whatever defects may be diſcovered in the mu- 
fical part of the work. The difliculties to be ſurmount- 
ed in the compilation were great: many of the old 
melodies (eſpecially thoſe of the ancient ballads) are, 
it is to be feared, irrecoverably loſt; and, of later com- 
poſitions, ſome have never been ſent to the preſs, and 
Others, which have, are not now to be obtained but by 
mere accident, This excuſe is, however, ſomewhat 
more extenſive than the nature and circumſtances of the . 
caſe ſeem to demand; as, it is believed, much fewer and 
leſs conſiderable omiſſions will occur than could reaſon. 
ably have been expected. There are not many preceding 
publications which have made this their object; and a 
competition from theſe is not at all dreaded. | 
To ſuch fair readers as may complain of the want of 
a baſs part for their harpfichords, the editor will beg 
ermiſſion to ſay, that, had it been practicable, however 
inconſiſtent with the deſign of the work, ſo earneſt 
was his defire to render it of the utmoit ſervice to them, 
he would have thought no trouble too great in procur- 
ing their gratification in this particular. But they will 
be pleaſed to remember, that moſt of the old melodies 
gre without any accompaniment ; that to others the baſs | 
has been added by different and inferior compoſers (a 
liberty which may ſtill be taken for the accommodation 
of thoſe who require it); and that the ſole object of this 
compilation was the voice and ſong, to which the baſs 
would have been of no ſervice. For a fimilar reaſon, 
no regard has been paid to any ſymphony or harmony, 
or to the compaſs of any particular inſtrument, Y 
It may not be impertinent to take notice, that ſeveral 
of the moſt eminent muſical compoſers have frequently 
indulged theirſelves in great and unwarrantable liber- 
ties with the poetry they have ſet: among theſe, none has 
offended more than the late dr. Arne, whoſe own pro- 
feſſional excellence might have better taught him the re- 
ſpe& due to that of another, and mr. Jackſon of Exeter, 
who has even gone ſo far as to prefix to one of his pub. 
Ws. i lications 
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lications a formal defence of the freedoms he has exer- 
ciſed upon the unfortunate bards who have fallen into 
his clutches: it is well known, however, that this in- 
genious gentleman has increaſed neither his moral nor 
his ſcientific character by ſuch reprehenſible and illiberal 
practices. Whereever a reſtoration of the original words 
could be effected without injuring, or creating any ma- 
terial variation in the muſic, they have been, uniformly, 
replaced; but, as this could not be always done, the 
reader will not be ſurpriſed at, ſometimes, finding a few 
words in the muſical, different from thoſe in the poetical 
part of the collection. On all occaſions, however, where 
the alterations were violent and injudicious, the tune 
was totally omitted ; and this, perhaps, would have been 
the method obſerved with all thoſe muſical compoſitions 
in which the authors vanity has led him to attempt im- 
provements upon the moſt tiniſhed performances of real 
poets, had not the ſuperior excellence of the melody 
pleaded too forcibly for their retention. 1 8 
Ihe types here made uſe of preſented the only mode 
of printing the muſic which could be adopted. The 
reader may be . ei to learn that, in this great 
kingdom, where all arts and ſciences are ſuppoſed to 
flouriſh in their higheſt perfection, there is not, perhaps, 
above one printer poſſeſſed of a ſufficient quantity of 
theſe uſeful characters, and that of no other ſize. They 
who are acquainted with the degree of elegance to which 
this and every other branch of the typographical art are 
arrived upon the continent, or have even looked into 
that moſt beautiful ſpecimen of it, the Ax THOLIOOIE 
FrangoisE, will have ſufficient reaſon to condemn that 
purblind and ſelfiſh policy which can reſtrain and pre- 
vent all emulation in ſcience in favour of a private 
mane; SO 9 | 
Impelled by no lucrative or unworthy motives, the 
publiſher of the preſent volumes has been ſolely careful 
to do juſtice to the work; a purpoſe, to effect which 
neither labour nor expence has been ſpared. And he is 
vain enough to flatter hisſelf that the public will have 
| now 
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no in their poſſeſſion, what has been ſo long wanted, fo 


* 


much deſired, ſo frequently attempted, and hitherto, he 
thinks, ſo imperfectly executed, a NATIONAL REO- 
SITORY, OF MELODY AND SONG. The intrinſic value 
of the work, in both reſpects, will be left to pronounce 
its own eulogium. The editor is, indeed, anſwerable for 


what may be deemed injudiciously preſerved, or unjuſtly. 


diſcarded. But, whatever may be the defects of any of 
the poetical or muſical compoſitions he has inſerted, . he 
can ſafely aver that not a ſingle performance af either 
kind was wilfully rejected without the moſt deliberate 
conſideration. And, though he is conſcious of having 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours to recover every ſong . 
melody of merit, he will not be forward to affirm that 
thoſe endeavours have, in every inſtance, been crowned 
with ſucceſs. Some few compoſitions there may un- 


doubtedly be (for it is ſcarcely poſſible there ſhould be 


many) which have eluded his reſearches, and with which 
he muſt be contented to refer his acquaintance to time, 
accident, more extenſive enquiry, or liberal communi- 
cation. The collection, as it is, will, it is hoped, be 
found infinitely ſuperior, in every reſpect, to any pub- 


lication of the like nature which has been yet offered to 


the public, to whoſe juſtice and candour it is reſigned 
with pleaſure; in a full confidence, that they will not 
think either that it is unworthy of their accep 
that too much has been here urged in its praiſe, 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY 
ON THY 
ORIGIN AN DP PROGRESS 
15 8 . 
NATIONAL SONG. 
$ I: ONG, in its moſt general acceptation, is de- 
5 fined to be the expreſſion of a ſentiment, ſenſa= 
tion or image, the deſcription of an action, or the nar- 
rative of an event, by words differently meaſured, and 
_— to certain ſounds, which we call melody or 
tune (1). A of ; 
All writers agree that Song is the moſt ancient ſpecies 
of poetry. Its origin is even thought to be coeval with 
mankind (2): to ſing and dance ſeeming almoſt as natural 
to men as the uſe of ſpeech and walking. Hence we 
find the dance and the ſong whereevet we find ſo- 
ciety ; in the leaſt poliſhed, or moſt ſavage nations (3). It 


is aſſumed as a Ra by a very learned and ingenious 
writer of our own coufitry, that the manners of a rude 


(1) The inhabitants of moſt countries have different claſſes or or- 
ders of Songs, to which they generally adapt particular names. With 
us, ſongs of ſentiment, expreſſion, or even deſcription, are properly 
termed so Ns, id contradiſtinction to mere narrative compoſitions, 
which we now denominate BALtADps. A ſimilar idea is adopted by 
the Spaniards : and, in France, every diviſion almoſt of which the 

ſubject is capable has an appellation peculiar to it, 


(2) Burneys Hiſtory of Muſic, I. 211. - 
(3) M. M. de Querlon, Memoire ſur la Chanſon, { Antho, Fran.) 
| Vo. II. ; | b | s and 
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and uncultivated people, muſt in all ages have been 
the ſame (4): We are, therefor, to look for the ſim- 
plicity of the remoteſt periods among the ſavage 
tribes of America, at preſent; or at leaſt before they 
were civiliſed—perhaps corrapted—by-their commerce 
with Europeans. We find that theſe nations have their 
war-ſong, their death-ſong (5), ſongs for the chace, 


_ . (4) Brown, Hiſtory of Poetry and Muſic. paſſim, : | 
(5) It is a cuſtom with the American ſavages to put to death the 


' priſoners they take in war by the moſt lingering and exquiſite tor- 


ments, Theſe it is the height of heroiſm for the victim to bear with 
apparent inſenſibility. During a ſeries of excruciating tortures, of 
which a European can ſcarcely form the idea, he fings aloud a ſong, 


wherein he ſtrives to aggravate the wrath of his enemies, by recount- 


ing the injuries and diſgraces they have ſuffered from him and his 
nation; derides their tortures, as only adapted to the frame and reſo- 


ution of children; and expreſſes his joy in paſſing with ſo much ho- 


nour to the land of ſpirits. Of one of theſe ſongs the following ſtan- 
zas, which are handed about in manuſcript, and have not, it is be- 
lieved, already appeared in print, are faid to be a tranſlation, This 
may, perhaps, turn out not to be the caſe 3 but, whatever becomes 
of the authenticity of the compoſition, it eannet well be denied that 
the writer has treated the real ſubject in a manner equally ſpirited and 


TRE BEATH-SONG OP A CUEROXEX INDIAN, 
The ſun ſets in night, and the ſtars ſhun the day, 
But glory remains when their lights fade away: 
Begin, ye tormentors, your threats are in vain, 
For the ſon of Alknomook will never complain, 


Remember the arrows he ſhot from his bow z 

Remember your chiefs by his hatchet laid low: 

Why ſo flow ? Do you think I will ſhrink from the pain 
No:—the ſon of Alknemook will never complain, 


Remember the wood where in ambuſh we lay, 

And the ſcalps which we bore from your nation away, 
Now the flame riſes faſt, - you exult in my pain; 

- But the ſon of Alknomook can never complain, 


I go to the land where my father is gone; 

His ghoſt ſhall rejoice in the fame of his ſon. | 
Death comes like a friend, he relieves me from pain: 
And thy ſon, o Alkaomook; has ſcorn'd to complain, 


0 


do 


pleaſed to ſee it. 
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to their miſtreſſes, and, above all, thoſe in which they 
extol the gallant actions of their ancient heroes. When 


the iſland of Hiſpaniola was firſt diſcovered by the Spa- 


niards, the employment of the natives, as we learn 
from an almoſt contemporary writer, conſiſted chiefly in | 


acquiring a knowlege of their origin and hiſtory, and 


particularly of the noble acts of their anceftors both in 
peace and war. Theſe two thynges,” ſays he, they 


haue of olde tyme compoſed in certayne myters and bal- 


* lettes in theyr language. Theſe rymes or ballettes they 
© call Areitos. And as our mynſtrelles are accuſtomed to ſyng 
** to the Harpe or Lute, ſo do they in lyke maner ſyng 


© theſe ſonges, and daunce to the ſame, playing on Tim- 
© brels made of ſhels of certaine fiſhes. ....'They haue alſo 


e ſonges and ballettes of loue, and other of lamentations. 
* and mournyng, ſome alſo to encourage them to the 
t warres, with euery of them theyr tunes agreeable to the 
** matter (6). Here we ſee the practice of mankind in the 
infancy of creation. How curious, how pleaſing would 
it be to be made acquainted with the genuine effuſions 
of the human mind in this ſtate of nature and ſimplicity! 


And how fortunate is it, that Montaigne has preſerved an 
original Caribbean ſong, which he does not heſitate to 


declare worthy of Anacreon! The reader will not be diſ- 
O Snake; ftay; ſtay, O ſnake, that my ſiſter may 
draw, from the pattern of thy painted ſkin, the faſhion 


and work of a rich ribbon; which I mean to preſent to 


% my miſtreſs: ſo may thy beauty and thy diſpoſition be 
preferred to all other ſerpents. O ſnake, ſtay, &c.” (7) 


(6) Peter Martyr, Hiſtory of Travaile in the E. and W. Indies, &e. 
by R. Eden, 1577, Ato, b. I. Decade 3. fo, 139, b. The practice 
of the native Americans is much the ſame, See Lafitau, Mœurs des 
Sauvages, tom, ii. Brown, c. 2. The Peruvians were a poliſhed peo- 
ne, and with them melody and ſong were in great perfection. Gar- 
eilaſſo de la Vega, in his Royal Commentaries of Peru, informs us, 


that their fabulous and other ſongs were innumerable ; and profeſſes to 


have compiled great part of his hiſtory from the old national ballads, 
7 Eſſays, B. Is C. 30, M. de Querlon, TY 
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1 It is, perhaps, as. M. de Querlon ingeniously ob- 


ſerves, the firſt time that the idea of a ſerpent gave riſe 
to a piece of gallantry. | | 1 1 f 


In the earlieſt ages of mankind, the chief em loyment 


of all ranks was the care of their flocks and herds ; hence the 


firſt ſongs were, doubtleſs, on the moſt natural of ſubjects, 
Love, Beauty, Innocence, the ſurrounding images, and the 
charms of a paſtoral life. And, indeed, as an ingenious 
writer (8) has juſtly remarked, the ideas of ſweetneſs, ten- 
derneſs, and ſimplicity, are ſo ſtrongly annexed to the paſ- 
toral ſong, that, in all countries, whether they have had 
ſhepherds or not, ſongs, in imitation of what theirs were 
at leaſt ſuppoſed to be, have always been moſt numerous, 
popular, and pleaſing. In proceſs of time, when ſu- 
perſtition and gratitude had created gods and heroes, 
their praiſes became a favourite topic. Wine too, we 
may be ſure, as ſoon as it was known, would, while it 
inſpired the ſong, have its ſhare in the praiſes of the poet, 
The moſt ancient nations of the world, the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Arabians, the Aſſyrians, the Perſians, 
the Afiatic Indians, are all known to have had the uſe of 
ſong (9). The firſt of theſe, as we have it on the teſti- 
mony of Herodotus (10), had, in his time, a mournful or 
elegiac ſong, called, from its ſubject, Maneros, which 
they had retained from the moſt remote antiquity. Lyric 
or ſinging poetry has been, likewiſe, cultivated among 
the Chinefe, time immemorial (11). 
Song, in Greece, is ſuppoſed to have preceded the uſe 
of letters. It was, in the earlieſt ages, the only method 
they had to tranſmit from father to ſon what it was the 
natzonal intereſt not to forget (12). 'The ſongs of the moſt 
ancient Greek Lyriſts were, perhaps, the principal, if 
not the 6xily ſources of information to their oldeſt hiſto. 


(8) N. de la Nause. See below. () M. de Querlon, 
(10) Euterpe. _ (11) M. de Querlon. 


AY 2 a a Nauze, Pons ſur les Chanſons de Pancienne Grice, 
„ dE cad. IX. 320 3 | ; 


rians. 
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rians(13). But the origin and uſe of ſong were, doubtleſs, 


the ſame in Greece as they have been every where elſe. 


The Arcadian ſhepherds, ſo famous among the anci- 
ents, were the firſt ſongſters of Greece. This country, 
fertile in fiction, gave birth to the Muſes in Theſſaly, 
from the amours of Jupiter, in the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd, 
and Mnemoſyne. At firſt there were no more than three : 
they were afterwards multiplied to nine. Each had her 


department, and Polyhymnia preſided over ſong (14). 


Linus 1s ſuppoſed to have been the firſt lyric poet 
of any conſequence in Greece, He was the maſter of 


Orpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. The laſt was ex- 


tremely dull and obſtinate, and his maſter being once 
provoked to ſtrike him, the hero inſtantly feiſed the 
muſicians lyre, and beat his brains out with his own 
inſtrument (1 5). . 

Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pontus, mentions certain 
dirges as compoſed by Linus; and his death gave riſe 
to a number of ſongs, in honour of his memory, being 
annually bewailed by a ſolemn cuſtom. To this cere- 
mony Homer is ſuppoſed to allude by the following lines 
in his deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles: 

To theſe a youth awakes the warbling ſtrings, 

Whoſe tender lay the fate of Linus ſings; 


In meaſur'd dance behind him move the train, 
Tune ſoft the voice, and anſwer to the ſtrain. PoE (16). 


Hence the mournful ſong or lamentation obtained the 


names of Linos and Aelinos. | | 


Orpheus is, next to Linus, the-moſt ancient and vene« 
rable name among the poets and muſicians of Greece. He 
was anadventurer in theexpedition of the Argonauts (17), 
and not only excited them to row, by the ſound of his 


. Iyre, but vanquiſhed and put to filence the Sirens by the 


ſuperiority of his ſtrains (18), 8 


(13) Burney, I. 357. 44) M, de Qerlon, 
(15) Burney, I. 319. (16) Idem, I. 319, 320. 
(17) Near 1300 years before Chriſt. (18) Burney, I. 320. 
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The Sirens were ſupernaturals, of an inferior order, half 
women and half birds. They inhabited the coaſt of Sicily, 
and made it their buſineſs, by alluring ſongs, to draw 
ignorant or unwary navigators toward the ſhore, where 
their veſſels bulged upon ſharp rocks, and were ſwallowed 
up by violent whjelpcals. At the inſtigation of the god- 
deſs Juno, they challenged the Muſes to a trial of ſkill; 
and, being vanquiſhed, their antagoniſts plucked the 
golden feathers from their wings, and made them into 
crowns for their own heads (19). Ulyſſes, in the Odyſley, 
relates his adventure with them, and gives the ſony they 
uſed to ſeduce him. | 5 

All know how the ſongs of Orpheus mollified the iron 
heart of Pluto, when he ventured into the infernal domi- 
nions to regain his wife. This poet abſtained from ani- 
mal food, in order, as it has been ſuppoſed, to induce the 
barbarous Thracians, whom he attempted to civiliſe, to 
. aboliſh the diabolical practice of eating human fleſh (20). 
His endeavours to reform theſe monſters do not, how- 
ever, appear to have been attended with much ſucceſs; 
as neither -his philoſophy nor his poetry was able to pro- 
tect him from the ſavage fury of the Thracian Bacchants. 


What could the Muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore, 
The Muſe herſelf for her inchanting ſon, 
Whom univerſal Nature did lament, - | 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary viſage down the ſtream was ſent, | 
Down. the- Gift Hebrus to the Leſbian ſhore (21)? 


I be moſt ancient Greek ſongs, now known, are ſaid to 
de of magic and incantation; and of theſe ſome have 
been aſcribed to Orpheus. | - 
_ " Muſic and ſong made a principal part of every feſtive. 
entertainment among the ancient Greeks. The cuſtom 

of finging at table 1s frequently alluded to by Homer, 
| f 1 | 


(29) Butney, I. 207, Theſe ladies ſeldom uſed their viRories with | 
m > lenity: Thamyris having had the arroganceto contend with 
them, they puniſhed his temerity with the loſs of his fight, I, 323. 
140) Idem. (21) Lycidas. | 
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who is even thought to have written not only the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, but a number of other poems, to be 
ſung at feafts, by hisſelf or others, to the ſound of the 
lyre. Nor is it the leaſt derogation to the father of 
poetry to be found in this character. The bards or 
chanters of ancient Greece were treated with the 
ewe reſpect, and even regarded as perſons divinely 
inſpired (22). Neither does this diſtinction appear to 
have ariſen more from their extraordinary talents, 
than from their exemplary virtues. Agamemnon 
leaves one of them as the propereſt guardian or 
monitor of his wife Clytemneſtra; that ſhe, by continu- 
ally hearing ſung the praiſes of women, eminent for their 
chaſtity and goodneſs, might continue virtuous through 
emulation. Nor could Ægiſthus corrupt her till he had 
diſpatched the muſicĩan in a deſert iſland (23). 
The poetical part of the ſong, the melody, and the dance, 
are frequently repreſented, in ancient authors, as one and 
the ſame thing, and were certainly called by one and the 
ſame name. We find the youths in Homer dancing to the 
ſong. In the warlike dance, one youth ſtrikes the lyre, 
others ſing the ſong, the reſt dance. The dance was in 
Imitation of the things expreſſed in the words of the ſong, 
A ceremony which Xenophon in his Expedition, re- 
lates to have been practiſed at the feaſt of Seuthes the 
Thracian (24). by | n | 
Songs for the table, however, were by much the 
' moſt numerous. Originally it ſhould ſeem that, af- 
ter the repaſt, all the gueſts ſung, either together, or 
in their turns. The cuſtom was, in the latter caſe, for 
the ſinger to hold in his hand a branch of myrtle, which 
was paſſed from one to another, according to the rank or 
ſtation they occupied at table (25). 
' Afterwards, when the lyre was introduced, and ſing- 
ing required more than ordinary talents, that inſtrument, 


| (22) Burney, I. 357. | (23) Atheneus, p. 14. 
(24) Athenæus, p. 15. where is a curious account of a warlike dance. 


(25) M. dela Nauze, 85 
b 4 with, 
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with, perhaps, the myrtle, was ſent to thoſe only who 


were of diſtinguiſhed merit, or known to poſſeſs the re- 


quiſite abilities, whereever they might happen to be plac- 
ed(26). Hence it was that, from the irregular ſituation 
of the performers, the ſongs obtained the name of Scolia, 
or unequal, a term afterwards applied to ſongs in gene- 
ral, This practice is ſaid to have been invented by Ter- 
pander, who flouriſhed in the twenty- fifth Olympiad, i. e. 
about 680 years before Chriſt. Perhaps the time of that 
poet was only the æra of its commencement. 
Athenæus tells us, that the Scolia were originally ſung 
after the common ſongs by ordinary perſons were over; 
for then, ſays he, jt was the cuſtom for each wiſe man to 
produce ſome elegant ſong; and it was admired as ele- 
ant, if it contained ſome precept or ſentiment uſeful 
in life (27). . | = 
| Theſe Scolia were on all ſubjects; but chiefly on thoſe 
of love and wine. That Love inſpires muſic and 
F< poetry,” was a celebrated ſentiment among the Greeks, 
and makes the ſubject of a queſtion in Plutarch (28). The 
learned Frenchman, who has treated this difficult ſub- 


ject with a degree of comprehenſion and perſpicuity not 


eaſily paralleled in ſimilar diſquiſitions (29), has arranged 
them under the following heads : 1. Moral, 2. Mytholo- 


gical and hiſtorical, 3. Common and ordinary ſubjects. Of 


all which, ſufficient ſpecimens, either entire or in frag- 


ments, are preſerved- by Athenæus and other ancient 


writers. ä 
The moſt ; famous and pleaſing writers of Scolia on 


love, wine, and good chear, are Alcæus and Anacreon. 


Sing me,“ ſays a character in Ariſtophaneses comedy 
of the Bangueters, Sing me,” ſays he, one of the 


(26) It has been thought by ſome that when a gueſt declined to re- 
. cerve the lyre, from a want of ſkill, they immediately ſent him a myr- 
tle branch, to which he was, in that caſe, obliged to ſing. Hence, it 
is faid, to bid a man * fing to the myrtle,” became a common pro- 
yerbial expreſſion; implying that he wanted learning or eloquence to 
mingle in the converſation of men of letters and genius, Eraſmi 
Adagia, 947, See alſo Potters Antiquities of Greece, II. 403. | 


(27) I, 15. p. 693+ (28) M. de la Nauze. (29) Idem. | 
; «& Scolia 


— 
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e Syliaof Alcæus or Anacreom.?” The former, in one of 
his ſongs, recommends, in general, — to drink in all ſeaſons 
of the year, and in all fituations of life (30). The lyric 
rhapſodies of Anacreon are well known; they are pure 
Scolia, and every thing we can imagine the moſt perfe& 
and elegant fongs on thoſe ſubjects ſhould be, But, how- 
ever excellent or admirable the compoſitions of this great 
poet are, we ought not to ſuppoſe that he was without a 
rival, The following ſong, preſerved by Athenzus (31), 
is altogether in his beſt ſpirit. | | 5 
Quaff with me the purple wine, 
And in youthful pleaſures join; 
With me love the blooming fair, . 
Crown with me thy flowing hair; 
When ſweet madneſs fires my foul, .... +. 
Thou ſhalt rave without controul; 
When I'm ſober, fink with me 
Into dull ſobriety. | 


Praxilla, a learned Sicyonian lady, .compoſed a great 
number of hiſtorical Scolia, of which, though ſhe was 
much admired on this account, ſcarce any now remain. 
Among the Scolia of this deſcription, few areſo frequently 
mentioned, or ſo much applauded by ancient writers, as 
thoſe in praiſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, whoſe ſtory is 
ſhortly this, Hipparchus, one of the ſons and ſucceſſors of 
Piſiſtratus, who had uſurped the regal power in Athens, hav- 
ing publicly inſulted the ſiſter of Harmodius, he, in con- 
junction with his friend Ariſtogiton, ſlew. the tyrant at the 
Panathenzan games: an event which was the ſignal to the 
"Athenians to recover their liberty (32). Theſe ſongs ap- 

pear to have been numerous. One of them, beginning, 
5 'There was never an Athenian,” is mentioned by Ariſto- 
phanes, in his comedy of the /a/þs, where it is propoſed 
to be ſung at table by the old mans fon. But the moſt ce- 
lebrated is, undoubtedly, that preſerved by Athenæus, of 
which the following is a tranſlation. The author is ſup- 
poſed to be one Calliftratus, whom the preſent biſhop of 


(30) M. de la Nauze. (31) 1. 15. (32) Burney, I. 469. 
London 
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London has pronounced an ingenious poet and excellent 
citizen (33). | 
In myrtle leaves I'll wear my ſword, 
As did Harmodius and his fiend lo true, 
What time the tyrant king they flew, 
And freedom to her ſeat reſtor d. 
Thou, lov'd Harmodius, art not dgad ; 
Thou to the Happy Iſles art d, 
Where Peleus' ſon, as poets tell, 
And matchleſs Diomedes dwell. 
With myrtle leaves my-ſword array, 
Like dear Harmodius and his friend ſo tru 
What time the tyrant king they flew, * 
Upon Minervas feſtal day. 
Bleſs'd youths! with endleſs glory crown'd, 
The world your praifes ſhall reſound, 
Becauſe the tyrant king ye flew, 
And Athens freedom gain'd by vov (34). 
The ſong of Eriphanis, addreſſed to her lover Menalcas, 
called Nomien; — of Calyce, whole ſtory reſembles that of 
Sappho;—and of Harpalyce, were famous love ſongs 
among the Greeks, hut are now loſt (35). _ 
The moral and miſcellaneous Scolia, according to dr. 
Burney, are wonderfully _—_ and inſipid. He gives a2 
literal verſion of one, which does not, it muſt be confeſſed, 
appear to have any extraordinary merit. It is this: (but 
the latter part, which is leſs intelligible, and, indeed, ap- 
pears to labour under ſome conſiderable miſtake, is not 
tranſlated by dr. Burney:) ä 
_*« Son of Telamon, warlike Ajax! they ſay you are the 
e braveſt-of the Grecians who came to 'I'roy, next to A- 


© (33) De ſacra Nef. The learned relate ſpiritedly adds, that fuch a 
ſong in the mouths of the people of Rome after the death of Cæſar, 


1 would have been of more ſervice than all Ciceros Philippics. 4 Plus _ 


er mebercule valuiſſet,” ſays he, unum AgueNs pare quam Ciceronis 
« Philippicæ omnnes.”* | 7 2 15 
(34) A different, and far from inelegant, verſion may be read in dr. 
Burneys hiſtory (I, 469). The ingenious author is, however, (though 
ſupported by the authority of Caſaubon) certainly miſtaken, in conſi- 
gering the ſong as two diſtinct fragments. | 
(35) M, de la Nauze. | 1 
7 50 chilles. 
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46 chilles. They ſay that Telamon was the firſt and Ajax 


ce the ſecond who came to Troy, next to Achilles.“ 
Another, of which, as the ſame ingenious writer 


| pleaſantly obſerves, neither the poetry nor-morality is 


very exalted, runs thus: 5 
He who does not betray his friend, has great honour 
c both with gods and men, —in my opinion (36).“ 
Aleman was one of the firſt and moſt eminent compoſers 
of ſongs upon love and gallantry. He is ſaid to have 
baniſhed hexameters, and adopted a ſhort meaſure for his 
verſes, which, from being iung to the lyre, afterwards ob- 
tained the name of lyrics. He ſung his airs to the ſound 
of the flute. A few fragments of his numerous and cele- 
brated compoſitions are imagined to be ſtill extant (37). 
Simonides, a famous bard, who flouriſhed about the 


year 500 before Chriſt, compoſed ſongs of victory and 


triumph for the conquerors at public games, His poet 
was ſo tender and plaintive, that he was called Mel:icertes, . 
{ſweet as honey; and the tearful eye of his Muſe was pro- 


verbial. A beautiful fragment of this poet is preſerved 
by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (38). e 


We may likewiſe rank Pindar in the liſt of writers of 
Scolia, not on account of his odes, which, though writt- 


en for, and ſung to the lyre, are undoubtedly no ſongs, 


but on the authority of Athenzus, who has inſerted pieces | 
of that deſcription under his name, . 5 
Sapphos elegance as a poeteſs is too well known to 


need mentioning here. The fragment preſerved by 


Longinus, of which mr. Philips has given ſo happy a 


(36) The author of this Scolium, does not, however, on conſultin 
Athenæus, appear to have had perfect juſtice done him. . 
« Alas! alas! Lipſydrium, betrayer of thy friends, what heroes 
te thou haſt deſtroyed, men brave in battle, and lovers of their country, 
“ who then ſhewed from what anceſtors they ſprung, The man who 
<« betrays not his friend, . deſerves, in my opinion, great glory among 
c men and gods. “Lipſydrium was a place in Attica, of which the 
Alcmæonidæ, (the family or relations of the patriot Megacles) took 
poſſeſſion, and fortified it againft the Piſiſtratidæ, the uſurping ſoves+ 
reigns of Athens. The former were routed with great ſlaughter. 


(37) Burney, I, 357. (38) Idem, I. 395. 
ä tranſlation, 


- 
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tranſlation, as well as her beautiful addreſs to Venus, is a 
pure Scolium: as is likewiſe Ariſtotles hymn to Virtue, a 
compoſition which has been always admired. . 
Almoſt every profeſſion in Greece ſeems to have had a 
ſong peculiar to it. Thus Athenæus mentions the ſongs 
of the ſlaves grinding in the mill, of the gleaners, of the 
nurſes, of the labourers going into the fields, of the bath- 
keepers, of the bakers, of perſons tending cattle, 
Sc. (39) We have likewiſe ſome account of thoſe of the 
ſhepherds, the reapers, and thoſe who got in the harveſt, 
and trod out the corn, of the water-drawers, of the 
millers, of the weavers, of the carders or dreſſers of wool, 
of children, &c. &c, (40) Fragments of ſome are ſtill 
preſerved (41). The Greeks had likewiſe ſongs adapted 
to particular circumſtances or ceremonies, as feſtivals, 
courtſhip, marriage, funerals, joy, ſorrow, &c. (42) 
There were among theſe people, as there are with us, 
blind men, who begged from door to door, ſinging. 
Athenzus, from Phoenix of Colophon, an iambic poet, 
has preſerved one of their ſongs (43), of which the reader 
has here a poetical verſion. ' It muſt be premiſed, that the 
ſinger carried a raven on his hand, which he calls Corone 
(the Greek name for that bird), and for which he affected 
to beg. 1 
4 Ye who to ſorrows tender tale 
With pity lend an ear, | 
A tribute to Corone bring, 
Apollos favourite care (44). 


(359) p. 618, 619. (40) M. de la Nauze. 

(41) The very nature and uſe of theſe ſongs would undoubtedly require 
great ſimplicity. Thales remembered to have heard a female ſlave of 
Leſbos finging the grinders ſong as ſhe turned the mill, It began thus: 
Grind mill, grind, for Pittacus, king of Great Mitylene, likewiſe 
de crinds.”* This monarch, it is ſaid, uſing that exerciſe on account of 
his health. | wy | 
(42) Athe. p. 619. M. de la Nauze. (43) J. 8. p. 359. 


(44) The raven was ſacred to this god. It was once white, and 
ef a beautiful figure, but, having too officiously reported the diſloyalty 
of his miſtreſs Coronis, whom he, in conſequence of that informa- 
tion, haſtily killed with an arrow, was rewarded by its preſent hue 


and appearance, 
Or 
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Or barley-ſheaf, or ſalt, or bread, 

Corone ſhall receive, 

Or clothes or wheat---what every one 
May beſt afford to give. 

Who now bring ſalt, ſome future time, 
Will honey-combs prepare; 

For moſt Corones taſte delights 
Such humble, homely fare. 

Ye ſervants, open wide the door, 

But, hark,---the wealthy lord 

Has heard,---his daughter brings the fruit 
To grace Corones board. 


Ye gods! let ſuitors come from far, 
To win the lovely maid 

And may ſhe gain a wealthy youth 
With every grace array'd, 

Soon may ſhe give an infant ſon 

To bleſs her fathers arms, 

And place upon her mothers knee 
A daughter full of charms. 


O may ſhe live to ſee her fon 
With every honour crown'd 3 
Her daughter, beautys faireſt flower, 
_ - Belov'd by all around: 
While I, where&er my footſteps guide 
My darken'd eyes along, f 
Chear thoſe ho give, — who refuſe, 
With---all I have---a ſong. . 


Theſe men, it ſeems, were called Coroniſſæ, and their 
ſongs Coroni/mara. There was at Rhodes another ſort of 
beggers, called Chelidoni ſtæ, who carried a ſwallow with 
them, and are mentioned, according to Athenzus, by 
Theognis, in his ſecond book of the Rhodian ſacrifices, 
where he ſays this manner of finging, which was in the 
month of Boedromion (nearly anſwering to our September), 
was ſo called from the cuſtom ofexclaiming: The ſwallow, 
the ſwallow is come, bringing pleaſant ſeaſons, and plea- 
« ſant years, with her white breaſt and black back. Why 
do you not prepare cakes of rich figs, and a cup of whe 
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and a plate of cheeſe and wheat? Nor does the ſwallow 


s reje& the cake of eggs. Muſt we go, or ſhall we get any 


© thing from you? You had better give us ſomething, If 
«© you do not, we will never let you alone. We will carry 
e away either the door or the lintel, or the woman who is 
« fitting within. She is little, —we ſhall eaſily carry her 
* away. If you bring us any thing, let it be ſomething 
great. Open, open the doors to the ſwallow :—for we 
are not old men, but boys (45).” hs 


{ 2. © What nature was to the Greeks, the Greeks were to 
e the Romans; as the natives of Greece had no other ex- 
.<< ample than nature herſelf to follow, for no nation with 
© which they had any intercourſe, was learned and po- 


_ © liced before them, is the judicious obſervation of a 
French author (46). The Romans appear not, however, in 


the article of ſong, to have profited much by the inſtruc- 
tions of their accompliſhed teachers. Indeed the hiſtory 
of muſical poetry among this great people is extraordi- 
narily barren, The inhabitants of Latium, like thoſe of 
all other countries, muſt have poſſeſſed ſongs of ſome ſort or 
other; but none of them has had the good fortune to 
come down to us. Ennius refers their moſt ancient ſongs 
to the Fauns, by which, as an ingenious French writer, 


often quoted, acutely obſerves, he has well marked their 


rural origin. 7 8 
Horace is the only Latin lyric with whoſe works we are 
acquainted, Moſt of 3 are real ſongs, which he 
is ſuppoſed to have ſung either at table with his friends, 
to his miſtreſſes, or in ſocieties where men of pleaſure 

uſed to aſſemble (47) e ia 
The foldiers had their war-ſongs and lampoons, which. - 
they ſung in triumphs, and on other public occaſions, 
One of the latter, upon Cæſar, is abr by Suetonius, 
In a war with the Sarmatii, Aurelian, a ſoldier of for- 
tune, whoſe bravery afterwards raiſed him to the purple, 
flew, in the {pace of a few hours, with his own hand, 
950 of the enemy, This exploit well deſerved a ſong ; 

(45) Athe, I. 8. p. 250 (46) Abbe Gedoyn, Burpey, I. 490+ 

(47) M. du Quetlon# * 6 WIR 
| | and 
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and the following was ſung by children in the ſtreets: 
«© We have reaped a thouſand and a thonſand heads; a 
*< thouſand and a thouſand heads .thrown to the ground, 
* have been the work of a ſingle man. A thouſand and a 
c thouſand times long live the warrior who has made this 
c overthrow, No one has drunk ſo much wine as he has 
e ſhed blood (48).” | | 
The fondneſs of the Roman youth for ſongs and ſinging 
was at one time ſo exceſſive, that Seneca the rhetorician 
complains that they ſpent their whole time in effeminate 
attempts to ſoften their voice, and bring it to the tender 
and ſweet tone of a woman (49). 
8 3. Notwithſtanding the deſtruction of the Weſtern em- 
pire in Italy, it is natural to believe, that the vulgar ſongs. 
of the Romans would be ſtill preſerved in the mouths of 
the native inhabitants. During a long ſucceeding pe- | 
riod, 7. e. between the ſixth . the thirteenth century, 
which is immerſed in darkneſs, barbariſm, and confuſion, 
we have no information upon this or any other ſubject. 
Songs, however, make their appearance as ſoon as any 
thing. Dante the poet, who may be ſaid to have firſt 
cultivated and eſtabliſhed the Tuſcan dialect, and nearly 
down to, if not (at leaſt in ſome places) actually in 
whoſe time the popular tongue appears to have been a 
corrupt and barbarous Latin ( 5 was a great ſong- 
writer. As he was one day paſſing through a ſtreet 
where a crowd had aſſembled about an itinerant ſong- 
ſter, he had the curioſity to liſten, and finding the 
poetry his own, was ſo exaſperated at the rude and ig- 
norant pronunciation of the performer, that he could not 
refrain from giving him a ſevere beating (51). The Ita- 
lians have ſtill a few ballatelle of Dantes age, one of 
5 them by that great poet hisſelf. When in purgatory, 
he has a conference with his friend Caſella, a muſician, 
; whom he prevails on to ſing him a favourite love-ſong, 
B of his own compoſition (52). 4 


(48) Vopiſcus, as cited by M. de Querlon. (49) M. de Quer lon. 
(50) Burney, II. 323. Barettis Italian Library, ii. xv. | 

(51) Burney, II, 324, (52) Idem, II. 323. 
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were originally ſung to certain melodies, 1s, by a learned 


great plague in 1348, with relating pleaſant ſtories, 


are ſaid to be ſtill extant (54). While this little ſociety 


Canxone a balls, The celebrated, the magnificent Lorenzo 
de' Medici, the great patron and encourager of poetry, 


reſidence of the muſes, and nurſery of the fine arts, does 


lyrics. Devoted to the ottawa rima, or eight-line verſe, 
which is ſtill compoſed by even the moſt illiterate Inpro- 


xvi A HISTORICAL ESSAY 
Laura, the immortal Laura, amongſt her various ad- 
compliſhments, is celebrated by her adorer for the ſweet- 
neſs of her voice, which ſhe diſplayed in warbling ſongs ; 
ſome of them, not improbably, written for her by hisſelf. 
His ſonnets are not, indeed, perfect ſongs, but that they 


writer, repreſented as an indubitable fact (53). 
The party, deſcribed by Boccace as amuſing their- 
ſelves in the neighbourhood of Florence, during the 


chant, at the beginning and end of each day, a canzonet, 
accompanied by the lute or ſome other inſtrument; to 
both of which ſome of them likewiſe dance. Of theſe 
ſongs many are infetted in the Decameron, and others 


were thus agreeably employed in the country, large 
parties within the city thought the beſt method of forti- 
fying theirſelves againſt the diſeaſe was by drinking and 
ſinging from morning to night. 200 
The Italians ſtill preſerve a number of ſongs upon love 
and pleaſure, of great antiquity. Theſe were originally 
defigned to excite and accompany the dance in Carnival! 
time, and at public feſtivals, and thence denominated 


and letters, the Pulcis, Politian, Giambullari, and other 
firſt rate poets of the fifteenth century, are numbered 
among the compoſers, and even fingers of theſe ſongs ; 
ſome of which, it is ſaid, are not over and above remark- 
able for delicacy or morals. Italy, however, though the 


not boaſt of the number and excellence of theſe ſmaller 
vi/atori, with a rapidity and eaſe altogether ſurpriſing, 
and is chanted by all ranks to an ancient melody or tune, 


It 1s leſs to be wondered that the Italians have neglected 


(53) Bumey, II. 339. { 54) Idem, II. 339. 
i / : Song. 
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Song. Their operas, which are mere vehicles to convey 
the laboured efforts of the profeſſed muſician, cannot 
be looked upon as any proof to the contrary. 


$4. We ſhall now take a view of the progreſs of Song 
amongſt our Gallic neighbours; and here, at leaſt, we 
ſhall have no reaſon to complain of aſcarcity of materials. 
The ancient language of France was Latin, eſta- 
bliſhed by the long reſidence of the Roman armies, and 
corrupted by Tudeſque, the jargon of the Franks, 
and other Gothic barbarians, who ſettled among or 
had commerce with the old inhabitants. This dialect 
was called Roman/e ruſtique, or ruſtic Latin. The natives 
ſeem to have poſſeſſed a great affection for ſinging from the 
earlieſt times. Charlemagne was wont to colle& and get 


by heart the ancient and barbarous ſongs made to perpe- 


tuate the memory of the wars and acts of the kings his 
predeceſſors (55). Of theſe the following may ſeem to 
have been one. In the ſixth century, Clotaire II. having 
obtained a capital victory over the Saxons, his ſub- 
jets expreſſed their joy by a rimed ſong of two verſes, 
in vulgar Latin,” which is ſtill preſerved (56). The 
French have likewiſe other ſongs in Latin rime of 
a very great age (57). This language appears to have 
been much uſed for the purpoſe of ſong- writing ſo late as 
the thirteenth century, when, as theingenious author cited 
in the margin obſerves, it was obliged to acknowlege the 
natural right of the vulgar tongue to preſide over pieces 
of amuſement and pleaſure (58). Not but that the 
French poets had employed their native language upon 
ſome occaſions at a much more early period. The Chan- 
ſon de Roland, ſo famous as well in the Gallic hiſtory, as in 


(55) Barbara et antiguiſſima carmina, quibus weterum regum actus et 
bella canebantur ſcripſit, memoriaque mandavit. FEginhar, c. 29, 
| 2 7 


(56) Nouveau Recueil des Hiſtoires de la France, t. 3. 505, M. 
I' Eveque de la Ravailliere, Revolutions de la langue Fran, p. 81. 
L'anciennete des Chanſons, p. 195. | 


(57) M. VEveque de la Ravaillete, .L*anciennets, &c. p. 195. 
(58) M.UVEveque de la Ravailliere. 


x A HISTORICAL ESSAY 
our own (59), is ſuppoſed, and with the greateſt 
probability, to have been in French rime. This 
celebrated compoſition, whatever it was, continued 
to be known fo late as the fourteenth century, but 
is imagined to be, at preſent, entirely loſt, The inge- 
nious dr. Burney has, indeed, printed certain ſtanzas 
under this title, as collected and adjuſted from various 
fragments by the Marquis de Paulmy, which he has 
accompanied with an excellent tranſlation, and muſical 
notes; but this is evidently a modern performance, and 
contains a great deal too much pleaſantry for the age it 
would be referred to (60). 

St. Bernard, in his youth, is ſaid to have compoſed 
buffoon and other ſongs to | us aa airs for the amuſement 
of the vulgar: but even theſe are ſuppoſed to have been 
in Latin. | . 

Abelard, ſo famous for his love, his abilities, and his 
misfortunes, was an accompliſhed poet and popular _ 
writer; it was principally by his talent for ſong that 
obtained the affections of Heloiſe. Two things,“ ſays 
e, gained you the hearts of all, a happy eaſe in writing 
the fineſt verſes in the world, and an incomparable 
grace in ſinging them. Ah, what charms had thoſe 
% tender ſongs which love dictated to you! what ſweet. 
© neſs in the words, and in the airs! They were ſought 
« after by all the world; their beauties were felt by the 
6 qdulleſt; there was not a woman unenchanted with 
« them; how many rivals have they procured me(61)!” 


C 


La) 


- 


(59) Taillefer, a hero who attended the Conqueror, having obtain- 
ed leave to make the onſet at the battle of Haſtings, advanced before 
the army ſinging aloud the Chanſon de Relaxd, and, gallantly break- 
ing into the Saxon hoſt, was overpowered and ſlain, 


Taillefer ql mlt bien chantout 
Sor un cheval qi toſt alout 
Deuant le duc alout chantant 
De Karlemaigne & de Rollant 
& doliuer & def uaſlals _ | 
Qi morurent en renceualss Roman px Rev. 


60) See Burney, II. 276. There are ſeveral metrical romances on 
the ſubje& of Charlemagne of conſiderable antiquity ſtill extant; and 
ſome one of t heſe may, poſſibly, be the Chanſon de Roland, 

(61) M. de Querlon. | a 


Again: 


1 


BE. 


om 


the moſt light and joyous | 
old Lais now extant are thoſe which are introduced into 
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Again: You left many ſongs compoſed in amourous 
«« metre, or rime, which, for their exceeding ſweet- 
« neſs, both of dition and air, kept my name in' the 
«« mouths of all.. . You put your Heloiſe in the 
«« mouths of all by your repeated ſongs. Me all the 
e ſtreets, me every houſe reſounded (62).“ 2 

Whether theſe celebrated compoſitions were in Latin 


or French, we are no where certified. We may, there- 


for, conjecture them to have been in bot. | 
The affection for ſongs in the vulgar tongue began 
firſt to ſhew itsſelf in the provinces. It was ſome time 
before they prevailed in the capital, which continued de- 
voted to Latin much longer than any other part of ths 
kingdom. The firſt ſongs were thoſe of Normandy, the 
molt celebrated were thoſe of Provence (603). . + ; } 
Ihe moſt ancient French ſongs were called Lais; 
from the plaintive, or elegiac nature, it is ſuppoſed, of 
the compoſition. The word being conjecturally derived 
from the Latin Zeus, which ſignifies complaints and 
lamentations. All the old Lazs were not, however, of this 


2 2* 


caſt, nor, indeed, 1s the etymology itsfelf to be haſtily 


admitted, the term Ing frequently applied to ſongs on 
ubjects. The principal of theſe 


ſome of the ancient romances, where they are chanted by 
heroes or damſels (64). V 
About the beginning of the twelfth century, or per- 
haps earlier, one may date the origin of the Gay Science, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Singing School of Provence. 
Many reaſons are aſſigned for the preeminence which the 
natives of this province enjoyed over their neighbours. 
The purity. of the air, the beauty of the ſky, the delight- 
fulneſs of the country, the natural fire of the men, the 
tender ſpritelineſs of the women, and the neighbourhood of 
the courts ſcattered over the ſouth of France, are enume- 
(62) Abelar. Opera. Epiſ. II. M. I'Eveque de la Ravailliere. Revolu- 
tions de la langue Fran, 206. 3 
(63) M. IE. de la Ravailliere. (64) Idem. M. de Querlon, 
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rated among the cauſes which contributed to render the 
ſongſters of Provence the admiration of mankind. 
Under the name of La Jong lerie is comprehended 
whatever belongs to the Provengal ſchool. And of this 
body three ſorts of talents (excluſive of the Conteurs, or 
ſtory-tellers, with whom we have at preſent nothing to 
do) form the conſtituent parts. The Troubadours, the 
Chanteres,. and the Fongleurs, The Troubadours, a 
name ſynonimous with Trouveres, or inventors, ima- 
gined and compoſed the verſes which the Chanteres ſung ; 
except when the Trouvere was likewiſe an Improviſateur, 
in which caſe he frequently condeſcended to ſing his own 
compoſitions. The Jongleurs (65), who were as much 
ſuperior to the other orders in number, as they were in- 
ferior to them in reputation, were the players on certain 
muſical inſtruments, with which they uſually accompa- 
nied the Chaxtere : not but that the Jongleur hisſelf fre. 
quently united with his own profeſſion the peculiar arts of 
the other two. The individuals of each of theſe claſſes 
founded their reputation and fortune on their particular 
kill and merit in the ſcience they profeſſed; and to the 
feaſts and tournaments given by the ſovereign princes or 
great lords, they flocked from all parts, every where re- 
ceiving the greateſt attention, and the richeſt rewards(66), 
The Fronbadours, in point of number, were a conſi- 
derable body. We have the lives of a great many, and 
the names of ſome hundreds. Among them are enumerat- 
ed two emperors, four kings, one duke, ſix earls, and ſeveral 
other noble and celebrated characters, who enrolled their- 
ſelves members of this illuſtrious order. Our Richard I. 
is a Troubadour of the higheſt eminence. Many of his 
compoſitions both in the Provengal, and in the Romance, 
or old French, are ſtill preſerved. He was bountiful to 


\ theſe poets to exceſs, and had generally a number of 
- them in his court (67). 1 In 
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(65) Not (quaſi onN6LEuRs) from engles the nails, of which there 
3s no proof that the Jongleurs made any particular uſe; but (properly 
Fangleurs) from the harmony or jangling of their inſtruments in con- 
ert. Jangler, F. 

(66) M. I' E. de la Ravailliere. M. de Querlon. 

(67) A curious anecdote of this gallant monarch and one of his 


minſtrels 


n- 


0 
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In the Vatican library, in a large manuſcript of Proven- | 


2 poetry, is a ſong upon the death of this prince, by An- 
elm Faiditt, a celebrated Troubadour, to whom Petrarch 


is much indebted for his Triumfo d amore, and who had ac- 


companied him to the holy war, with the original melody 


by that bard, whoſe genius was as much admired in 
muſic as in poetry. He married a beautiful nun, who 


wandered with him from court to court, ſinging her huſ- 
bands ſongs (68). FVV | | 
As a ſhort and familiar ſpecimen of the Provengal 
ſong, one may produce that written by the emperor 
Frederick Barbaroſſa, about the year 1160. 


Plas my cavallier Frances, 

E la donna Catallana, 

E Vonrar del Gynoes, 

E la cour de Kaſtellana, 

Lou kantar Provengalles, 

E la danſa Trivyzana, 

E lou corps Aragonés, 

E la perla Julliana, 

minſtrels is related by Fauchet, on the authority of an old anonymous 
French chronicler. Richard, in his return from the Holy Land, was 
taken priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, who ſold him to the emperor, 
He was ſo cloſely and ſecretly confined that his ſubjects, for more than 
a twelvemonth, were unable to diſcover where he was. A minftrel, 
named Blondel de Neſle, who, having been trained up in the Engliſh 
court, had imbibed the ſtrongeſt affection for his royal maſter, took 
his abſence ſo much to heart, that he reſolved not to reſt till he knew 


what was become of him. After ſome time ſpent in travel, he came 


near a caſtle, in which, he was told, aſtrange knight had been impriſoned 
upwards of a year. This information cauſed the truſty minſtrel to em- 
ploy the perſuaſive eloquence of his profeſſion to gain admittance into 
the caſtle. One day, fitting oppoſite a window of the 14 * apart- 
ment, he began a Provengal ſong, which the king and he had ſome- 
time before compoſed together: and, paufing in the midſt, the king, 


who knew it muſt be Blondel that ſung, began the other half and 


finiſhed it. The muſician having thus obtained the knowlege he 
wanted, returned to England, and making the barons acquainted with 
the place of their ſovereigns confinement, he was ſoon after ranſomed, 
and brought home. The ſong itſelf is fortunately preſerved, Recueil 
de Vorigine de la langue & pogſie Frangoiſe. Paris, 1581. p. 93s 


La tour tenebreuſe, c. Paris 1705. Percys Reliques, I. xxix. 
(68) Burney, II. 242, where both the ſong and the muſic are preſerved. 
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N Las mans e kara d' Angles 
P lou donzel de Thuſcana. (69) 


The Troubadours ſeem to have poſſeſſed a great affec. 
tion for agreeable pictures of nature, the relation of 
pleaſing dreams, and other fanciful and amourous alle- 

gories, Chaucers Cuckow and Nightingale, Flower 
and Leaf (ſo beautifully moderniſed by mr. Dryden), 
and ſome other of his-poems, are quite in the Provengal 
mode, and, not improbably, from Provengal compoſitions. 
But it was not to the men alone that the cultivation of 
this enchanting art was confined ; ladies of the firſt rank 
became profeſſors of the Gay Science, and piqued 
themſelves on making verſes, and giving an elegant or 
pointed turn to a ſong. They, likewiſe, held Courts 
of Love, where they determined thoſe nice queſtions, 
which the Provengal gallantry had brought into vogue. 

Their judgements were termed Arrets d amour, ſen- 

tences of love. Of theſe the counteſs of Champagne 

had pronounced ſeveral, and, amongſt them, one in a 

celebrated parliament compoſed of ſixty ladies (70). An 

appeal againſt. a deciſion of this fair judge was brought 
before the Queen of France: God forbid,” ſaid the 

Queen, as ſoon as ſhe had heard the complaint, God 

* forbid, that I ſhould meddle with a decree of the 

© counteſs of Champagne!“ | 

- On the death of Raimond Berenger, the laſt count of 

Provence, of his family, in 1245, the court was removed 

to Naples, and the Gay Science began to decline. Its 
_ profeſſors had likewiſe the misfortune. to incur the dif- 

pleaſure of Philip the Auguſt, who baniſhed them his 
court and eſtates. _ 

In 1320, however, a college or academy of poetry 

was founded at Toulouſe. The poets recited their com- 

poſitions every Sunday evening, in a garden of the city; 

3 (69) That is: I am beſt pleaſed with the French gentleman, the 

Catalan girl, the (perhaps ovrar, work) of the Genoeſe, the 

"court of Caſtile, the Provengal ſong, the dance of Treves, the Ar- 

ragonian ſhape, the Juliers ſpeech, the hands and face of the 

Engliſh, and the boy of Tuſcany, See Duverdier, Bibliotheque, 

Lyons, 1585. p. 423. Rymer, Short View of Tragedy, p. 75. 
| .. (70) M. de Querlon, 

| nd 
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and flowers of gold or filver were given by the ladies to 
thoſe who excelled (71). This eſtabliſhment flouriſhed 
a conſiderable time. And ſome 'Troubadours and ſome 
Jongleurs are ſaid to have remained ſo low as the fit- 
teenth century. 

The Gay Science, under the counts of Provence, af- 
forded an eaſy mode for a man to enrich hisſelf, and 
even to acquire honours and employments. It, likewiſe, 
gave great privileges; and, in courts, with the ladies, 

: frequently leveled the diſparity of rank. At one time 
J there was ſcarce a great lord or lady who had not ſome 
5 Troubadour in their ſuite (72). 

* A gentleman, who had only the fourth part of a caſtle, 
r 

$ 


if, with the requiſite talents, he became a Troubadour, 

was ſoon in a capacity of acquiring the reſt, Indeed this 
, ſort of life was frequently the whole fortune of a younger 
, brother. It was an agreeable pilgrimage, or continual 
. romenade. He went from houſe to houſe, from caſtle 
a to caſtle, always welcomed, and entertained according to 
4 his merit (73). 
a Many of the Troubadours followed their lords to the 
R wars. Where we have inſtances of their being knighted, 
E and arriving to extraordinary honours -and prefer- 
1 ments (74). 
* They received conſiderable preſents of ſtuffs, robes, 
horſes, &c. Kings and queens would ſometimes pull off 


f their fineſt veſtments to give to a Troubadour of extra- 
d ordinary genius; who made his appearance in them at 
» the next court he came to. The ladies were now and then 
I content to crown their favourites with peacocks fea- 
I thers ; and, frequently, the price of the beſt ſong was 
a kiſs, which the poet generally claimed from the 
y greateſt beauty preſent (75). | 
P The Troubadour, amourous by profeſſion, uſually con- 
; cealed the name of his miſtreſs with care, and ſung 
e ber praiſes under an appellation agreed on between them, 
q or which he took care ſhe e The gallantries in- 
i 71) M. de Querlon, (z) Idem, (73) Idem. 
; 60 Idem. (75) M. de Sainte-Palaye, M. de Querlon, 
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tended for the wife were, likewiſe, not unfrequently, ad. 


dreſſed to the huſband(76). Theſe gentlemen did not, hows. 
ever, always worſhip terreſtrial deities ; Folquet de Lunel 
profeſſed hisſelf an admirer of the Virgin Mary, and 
celebrated her as his miſtreſs in his ſongs and poems. 

Arnaud Daniel, a diſtinguiſhed Troubadour, who is 
imitated by Petrarch, and praiſed by Dante, was ena- 
moured of a beautiful Gaſcon lady, To gain her good 
graces, he tells us, he heard a thouſand maſſes a day ; 
but his moſt extravagant wiſh centered in a kiſs of her 
ſweet mouth (77). . 

It muſt be confeſſed that the lives of theſe poets 
abound with the marvellous ; and differ very little from 
Romance, But then it is to be remembered that this 
was the age of Chivalry, Many of them died of 
love. Geoffrey Rudel, upon the relation of two Pil- 
Hime, became deſperately enamoured of a counteſs of 

ripoli; he flew to ſee her, and, with an exceſs of fond- 
neſs, expired in her arms. One of the ſongs he compoſed 
in his paſſage is ſtill extant (78), The princeſs was fo 
affected with the circumſtance that, after having ordered 
him to be ſumptuously interred, and his ſonnets to be 
finely copied and illuminated, ſhe buried herſelf in a 


nunnery, 8 
Guillaume de Cabeſtan, the deſcendant of an an- 


cient family, of which gentility was the ſole inheri- 


tance, was page to Raimond, lord of the caſtle of Rouſ- 
fillon, who afterwards made him gentleman uther to 


his wife Marguerita. This lady became enamoured of 


Cabeſtan; but her vanity, greater than her love, in- 
duced her to ſhew his poetical addreſſes to her huſband, 
Raimond, mad with jealouſy, drew Cabeſtan to a diſ- 
tance from the caſtle, tabbed him, tore out his heart, and 
cut off his head: he got the heart dreſſed, and having 


: prongs his lady to eat it, produced the head, to acquaint 
e 


r with what ſhe had done. As ſoon as fhe revived from 
the ſwoon into which the diſcovery threw her, ſhe up- 


* 


(76) M. de Querlon, (77) Idemy (78) Rymer, p. 71. 
braided 
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braided Raimond for his barbarity, and declared that 
what ſhe had eaten was ſo delicious that ſhe was deter- 
mined never to loſe the tafte of it by any other food: 
ſhe immediately flew to a balcony, and, precipitating 
herſelf to the ground, was killed on the ſpot. The 
cruelty of Raimond appeared ſo horrible in the eyes of 
that age, that Alphonſo king of Arragon was induce 

to throw him into priſon and raze his caſtle. He like- 
wiſe cauſed the two lovers to be interred together near 
the church of Perpignan, and the ftory of their loves, 
which has been pronounced worthy of the pencil of 
Ovid (79), to be engraven on the tomb. The hiſto 


of Cabeſtan is related, with ſome variation, in the De. 


cameron. (Gier. 4. No. 9.) „ 

One of theſe Troubadours, Pierre de Chateauneuf, 
was ſeized by robbers, who, after they had ſtripped him, 
were about to take his life: he beſought them, for Gods 
ſake, to hear firſt one of his hen and the villains were 


ſo charmed with it, that they reſtored him all they had 
taken (80). 35 3 


Many remains of the poetry of the Provencal bards are 
ſtill preſerved in manuſcript; of theſe the late Mr, 
Crofts, whoſe memory will 4 ever dear to thoſe who en- 
joyed the honour and happineſs of his acquaintance, and 
in whom literature loſt one of its beſt friends, and hu. 
manity one of its greateſt ornaments, had a conſiderable 
volume. | 


It has been advanced “ that the Troubadours, by 


cc ſinging and writing a new tongue, occaſioned a revo- 


„ lution not only in literature but in the human mind; 


* and [that] as almoſt every ſpecies of Italian poetry is 
«« derived from the Provencals, ſo Al Rx, the moſt cap- 
te tivating part of ſecular vocal melody, ſeems to have 


* 


. had the fame origin. At leaſt I that] the moſt an- 


« cient ſtrains that have been ſpared by time, are ſuch 


e ag were ſet to the ſongs of the Troubadours (8 1).“ 
The hiſtory of theſe people is ſo exceedingly curious, 


agreeable and intereſting, that it has totally eclipſed that 


479) M, de Querlon, ; (80) Idem. (87) Burney, II. . 
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of the French Minſtrels, who, doubtleſs, as a body, ex- 
iſted ſome time before, and continued long after the 
Troubadours; but are by no means to be conſidered as 
ſuch an extraordinary or reſpectable ſet of men. They 
poſſeſſed, however, in a certain degree, the ſame talents 
of pleaſing; they ſung, either their own compoſitions, or 
the compoſitions of others, to"the harp, the vielle, viol, 
cymbal, and other inſtruments, danced to the tabour, 
OY tricks of legerdemain and buffoonry, and, in 
ort, accommodated theirſelves to every mode of inſpi- 
ring feſtivity and mirth : ſo that they were every where 
welcome, and every where rewarded. The courts of 
France abounded with them : and, during the reign of 
our Norman princes, they ſeem to have been no leſs nu- 
merous in England. Many of our old monkiſh hiſto- 
rians complain of the ſhoals of Minſtrels which a coro- 
nation or royal feſtival allured to the Engliſh court. 

But though it is certain that the French had ſongs be- 
fore the Provengal poetry was known, it is equally cer- 
tain that their beſt writers were afterwards content to 
imitate the Troubadours; who may, therefor, be till 
conſidered as the founders of the French Song. 

Of thoſe who compoſed ſongs in the French tongue, 
and, as we need not repeat, in the Provengal mode, the 
moſt celebrated, and probably the firſt, at leaſt of any 
rank or conſequence, 1s the famous Count of Cham- 
pagne, Thibaut, afterwards king of Navarre (82), ge- 
nerally ſtiled the father of the French ſong. His compo- 
ſitions, which are numerous, and poſſeſs abundant merit, 
have been printed with accuracy and elegance (83). 
Specimens, with ſpirited tranſlations, are given by the 
ingenious dr. Burney in the ſecond volume of his very 
curious and entertaining hiſtory. 

The names and performances of ſeveral illuſtrious 
French ſong writers of the age of Thibaut are ſtill pre- 
ſerved, We ſhall, however, only mention one of them ; 
Raoul, chatelain de Coucy, contemporary and intimate 


(82) Born in 1201; dyed in 1253 0 1254. 
(83) In two volumes, 12 m0. Paris, 1742. : 
with 
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with that monarch, and equally celebrated for his poetry 
and his love, He adored the lady of the ſeigneur of 
Fayel with a chaſte Platonic affection, and had his paſſion 
returned in the ſame ſtile. Having received a mortal 
wound in an engagement with the Saracens at the ſiege 
of Rhodes (84), he made his faithful ſquire ſwear to. 
carry his heart to the miſtreſs of his affections. The 
ſquire was ſurpriſed, near the caſtle, by the ſeigneur; 
and the heart of the unfortunate chatelain experienced. 
the ſame treatment, and produced the ſame effe& which 
that of the troubadour Cabeſtan had done. We have 
this affecting ſtory, but doubtleſs from the French, in 
an old poem of Henry the Eighths time, under the title 
of The Knight of Curteſy and the Lady of Faguel. Several 
of his Chanſons are ſtill extant. They are remarkably 
tender, elegant and pathetic. Dr. Burney has inſerted 
two of them, with their original melodies (85). | 
The works of many of the old French poets or minſtrels 
are yet preſerved. Fauchet has given a liſt of no leſs than 
127, moſtly ſong writers, who flouriſhed before the year 
1300. 
"ns continued to be cultivated in France in eve 
reign, and through all the national convulſions. From 
the time of Francis I. who revived the ancient ſplen- 
dour of the French court, the number of eminent ſong- 
ſters ſeems to have encreaſed : but it will not be ne- 
ceſſary, in this treatiſe, to take particular notice of 
them. One may, however, mention that both Francis 
and his grandſon Charles IX. are in the liſt, In which 
: we are likewiſe authoriſed to rank that amiable, ac- 


Dr // A 


| (84) So the romance. Fauchet, who has given the ſtory from 
an old chronicle, ſays, it was at the ſiege of Maſſoure. La, ſays Join- 
ville, ſut tut le comte d' Artois & le fire de Concy qu'on apelloit Raoul, 
This, however, ſeems to hàwe been a re of Raoul the poet, 


* we 


as the affair of Maſſoure, although placed by Fauchet in 1249, ac- 
tually happened in 1191. b 

(85) The Coucys appear to have been always eminently attached to 
ſong: Engueran, who was in England in the time of K. John, and 
dyed in 1240, danſoit & chantoit bien, Froiſſart, t. 1. c. 219, (M. VE, 
de la Rayaillierc,) | 


— Ie 


compliſhed, 
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compliſhed, and, thence, unfortunate princeſs, Mary 
Queen of Scots. One of her performances is preſerved 
in the Autboligie, and breathes a delicacy and elegance 
peculiar to its illuſtrious author. The following tranſla- 
tion of it, in the original meaſure, is given, chiefly, as a 
{ſpecimen of the French Song, which delights in a pointed 
and epigrammatic turn. It appears to have been written 
when ſhe left France on the death of her firſt huſband, 
Francis II. | 
Ah! pleaſant land of France, farewell; 

My country dear, wy 

Where many a year | 
Of infant youth I Jov'd to dwell! 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 
The ſhip which parts our loves conveys 
But halt of me :---One half behind 
I leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endleſs love, 
And bring the other to thy mind. 


Me ſhall now cloſe our account of the French Song, 
The age of Lewis XIV. improved it along with every 
thing elſe, But it is ſaid to have declined Ka and to 

be at preſent far unequal to what it was, The ſpirited 
and judicious author ſo often cited in the margin has 
enumerated and characteriſed moſt of the writers of 
celebrity or merit from the ſixteenth century to nearly 
his own time. The number of ſongs and ballads which 
the French have is prodigious. 

« If it were poſſible, ſays this very ingenious and 
elegant writer, ** to collect all the hiſtorical ſongs written 
5 fince the commencement of the monarchy, under each 
4 rezon, we ſhould be furniſhed with the moſt curious 
£ and rich collection of anecdotes. In proportion as 
«© the French language has been formed, poliſhed and 
«© enriched, the more has poetry been cultivated with 
4 us, the more has Song (a ſpecies ſo agreeable to our 
natural gaiety, and moreover within every perſons ca- 
&* pacity, if not always the moſt eaſy) become familiar 
* to us. Thus the reign of Lewis XIV. ſhould have 
produced, as it certainly did produce, more 2 

«6c ang 


c 


cc 
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« and ſongs than all the other reigns. One might 
«© form a library with the hiſtorical ſongs only, of which 
cc there are, in the cabinets, collections more or leſs nu- 
« merous. With reſpe& to gallant and Bacchanalian 
«« ſongs, printed, engraved or in manuſcript, we are loſk 
in the number of the volumes. | 
«& An exact and ſucceſſive hiſtory of the laſt reign 
[4 e. that of Lewis XIV.] all in ſongs, would neither 
e an impracticable work, nor perhaps a deſpicable at- 
tempt. Since the birth of our princes, which ſome 
chanting muſes always take care to celebrate, few of 
the tranſactions of their life known to the public paſs 
without ſome couplet which makes an epocha, and 
theſe couplets are the medals of that claſs of the cue 
rious who form collections or port folios. 
«© In time of war there is no Paus won or loſt with - 
out a Vaudeville; the Frenchman ſings his conqueſts, 
« his 3 his defeats, even his miſeries, and his 
«« misfortunes. Conquering or conquered, in plenty 
« or in want, happy or unhappy, Grrowfal or gays 
«« he always ſings; and one would ſay that the ſong is 


Lay 


o 


— 


10 
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cc 


«ce 
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% his natural expreſſion, In fine, in all ſituations in 


* which we would ſpeak of the French, we might al- 


ways aſk, as the late king of Sardinia did: Vell! hows. 


« goes the little ſong 


$ 5. Spain has been long and juſtly famous for the 
multiplicity and excellence of her ſongs and ballads, 
which the natives call Canciones, Romances, and Coplas. 
Their moſt ancient lyric compoſitions, at preſent known, 
are Las coplas de la xarabanda, common vulgar ſongs, of 
an amourous, ſatyrical or jocoſe turn, to light quick 


movements ; originally no doubt uſed for the dance, and 


generally ſung at weddings, feaſts, and other convivial 
meetings. Theſe, which are conjectured to be as old as 
even the twelfth century (86), anſwer to the Canzore a 
ballo of the Italians : and it is certain that this was the 
primitive uſe of poetry and muſic in all countries. 


(86) P. Sarmiento, Memorias para la hiſtoria de la poeſia, y 
Poetas Eſpan'oles, Madrid, 177 5. 4to, p. 230. 5 8 
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The Spaniards had anciently their Decidores or Troba- 
dores, their Copleros and their Fuglares, all ſignifying a 
maker, and, perhaps, ſinger of ſongs by profeſſion: 
They likewiſe called the poetical art /a gaia ciencia. 
For this laſt name, at leaſt, they ſeem to have been 
indebted to the French. Toward the end of the 
fourteenth century, John I. king of Arragon ſent am- 
baſſadors to the king of France, requeſting him to com- 
mand the college of 'Troubadours at Toulouſe to furniſh 
him with certain profeſſors, that he might eſtabliſh in his 
dominions the ſtudy of the Gay Science : of ſuch na- 
tional importance were in thoſe days conſidered the culti- 
vation and improvement of poetry and ſong ! Two of this 
body were accordingly diſpatched to Barcelona, where 
they formed. a new conſiſtory for their favourite art, 
-which remained till the death of Martin the ſucceſſor of 
John (87). | | 

Don Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis de Santa Jul- 
hana (88), in a curious treatiſe on the origin and hiſtory 
.of the Caſtilian poetry, written about the year 1440, 
mentions, as an excellent compoſer, and admirable mu- 
ſician, of his own time, one. Meſen (Don or Maſter) 
Forge de Sant Forde, a Valencian, the author of a poem 
intitled la Pajion de Amor, in which he had in- 
troduced many ſongs of merit, ſome of which were, 
then, very ancient (89), He deſcribes another as 
un gran Trobador, and a perſon of a highly elevated 

ſpirit, 


(37) Idem, F. 770. This learned writer would not perhaps have 
allowed the juſtice of the above inference, He contends (4. 764.) 
that Lyric poetry, having been introduced into Spain by the Moors, 
traveled through Catalonia into Provence; whence it afterwards re- 
turned (as mentioned in the text), by the way of Toulouſe, to Bar- 
celona, and thence paſſed into Andalucia and the Caſtiles, where it 
had firſt ſet out. | HERD 

(38) Vulgarly Santillana, a brave cayalier, and a famous poet; born 
1398; dyed 1458, 

(89) The reverend mr. Warton, in his Hiflory of Engliſh Poetry, 
a work replete with errors and miſinformation, gives this poet the 
name of Meſſen Jordi, and aſſerts him to have been imitated by 
Petrarch ; without recolleCting the difficulty which the latter _ 

nhave 
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ſpirit. A third, of whom he likewiſe ſpeaks, was 


a. 
a reported to have died in Galicia for the love of a prin- 
n. ceſs of Portugal (go) : a ſpecies of misfortune which fre- 1 
2. quently N ASIA to the Troubadours of Provence. {8 
Jil He even inſerts the beginning of one of the love ſongs of * 
ie a certain amourous bard who compoſed nothing elſe (91), 
1- and gives the names and characters of ſeveral other poets 
1- and Decidores, diſtinguiſhed, no doubt, in that age, by their 
h celebrity and merit. Songs by many of theſe, moſt, ar all, 
is perhaps, ancient Coplars, are, with great probability, to be 
a- found among the many thouſands preſerved in the Can- 
i- Cionero and Romancero general, and other collections of the 
is ſame nature, of which there are ſeveral volumes, ſome 
re very bulky. | TO * ok 4 
t The old compoſers of the Romances and Coplas thought it 
of ſufficient to uſe a certain limited number of feet or ſylla- 

bles, reſembling the ryrmus of the Greek and Latin poets. 
1 When rime or a correſpondent termination of particular 
'Y . lines was required, it ſeems to have been enough if the 
. final words agreed in the ſame vowels, the conſonants 
0 being entirely diſregarded, A practice which is till 
r) adopted as good rime by the modern inventors of theſe 
15 popular performances (92). - _ . 
= Numberleſs are the ballads which the Spaniards have 
Cy on the ſtory of Charlemagne and the twelve peers of 
oy France; of Bernardo del Carpio ; their laſt Gothic king 
d Rodrigo; the Cid, and others of their ancient heroes; 
t. but particularly on Mooriſh ſubjects, and the conflicts 
5 between thoſe people and the Spaniſh cavaliers. A beau- 
) tiful ſpecimen, excellently tranſlated by biſhop Percy, 
0 have been under to copy from a writer not born till after his deceaſe. 
— The direct reverſe is the fact: Moſen Jorge was tlie imitator of Pe- 
it trarch. 55 | 

(90) Sarmiento, p. 153, 154, 2222. 

N (91) Sarmiento, p. 155. BY FEE 
y | (92) Idem, p. 152. In the Obras de Don Luis de Gongora (J income 
44 | Parable Don Louis de Gongora, le plus beau genie que I Eſpagne ait jamais 
dy produit). Bruſ. 1659, qto. are numerous ſpecimens of Romance wri- 
10 2 | 47 _ of every other ſpecies of Spaniſh poetry, See Gil Blas, 
4 J. 7. 6/13. f 
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is ' inſerted in the Religues of ancient Engliſh 

Poetry (93).” _ 5 

The earlieſt of theſe compoſitions is thought to be 
lai Coplas de Calainos. This romance relates the adventure 
of a certain Arab, ſo called, an officer of the great Al- 
manzor, who, to gain that prince's daughter, ſets out, 
it her command, to Fetch the heads of Rowland, Oliver, 
and Reynold, the three moſt famous and valiant of the 

| twelve peers of France: he is met, near Paris, by a 
champion, who cuts off his head and preſents it to 
Charlemagne (94). Buteven this can ſcarcely be older 
than the latter part of the fifteenth century; when the 
conqueſt of Granada furniſhed the Spaniſh poets with a 
favorable opportunity to exult over the ' vanquiſhed 
Moors; and when Pulci and Boiardo had familiariſed the 
ſtory of the Paladins. Moſt of theſe romances are pre- 

ſerved in the collections already mentioned, and all of 
them are prodigious favourites with the common people, 
who have numbers by heart, which they are perpetually 
chanting (95). . Bs 5 
Sarmiento, a ſagacious and intelligent writer, is of 
opinion, that ſome few years after the time of the twelve 
peers, of Bernardo del Carpio, the Cid, and others, 
various romances were compoſed in their praiſe ; and were 
| thoſe which the Copleros, Trobadores, and Fuglares, and, 

in ſhort, all the lower claſs of people, ſung at their feaſts. 
The greateſt part of theſe, he thinks, not having been 
committed to writing, were in time loſt; and ſuch as 
were preſerved by memory and oral tradition were after- 
. wards ſo much altered, when people begun to write them 


| : Rio verde, rio verdi. 
- Elegantly rendered 5 4 | 


| Gentle river, gentle river, Ne omar, 
Though the ingenious tranſlator did not, it ſeems, then know that 
Rioverde is, in this inſtance, a proper name, ADSI TS) 
(94) Sarmiento, p. 232». 4-14 N 5 
K 5) Will not the. reader immediately recollect the peaſant whe 
paſſes Don „ ee his truſty ſquire, in the ftreets of Toboſo, 
ue 


cantando Romance que dige: mala la hwoiſies Franceſes, en eſſa de 
22 aud the curious converſation which — * 
s 2, Co 9, 
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in modern Caſtilian, that they could not poſſibly re- 


ſemble their originals in language, though they would 


undoubtedly continue the ſame in ſubſtance. This, he 
ſays, becomes evident, when it is conſidered that the 
Chronica general de Eſpan' a, written about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and other books of the ſame an- 
tiquity, frequently cite the ſongs and ſayings of the Jug- 
lars or vulgar poets of that, or a preceding age. He, 
therefor, concludes, that, though the Romances now 
extant were not written before the end of the fifteenth 
century, moſt of them were then only altered or modern- 
iſed from the compoſitions of the twelfth (96). An idea 
which one would more readily have adopted if thegood fa- 
ther had produccd or referred toa ſingle line upon the 7 


of Charlemagne or the Paladins prior to the firſt of thoſe 


æras. This objection, however, it muſt be confeſſed, 
does not extend to the ſongs or ballads upon other ſub- 
jets, many of which may undoubtedly be much older (97). 

Some of theſe romances or popular ballads are fre- 
quently cited or alluded to in Don Quixote; but the tranſ- 
lators have uniformly confounded them with books of 
chivalry, which the word never ſignifies in Spaniſh. A 
more literal and correct verſion of this admirable hiſtory, 


of which a very elegant and curious edition was lately pub- 


liſhed at Madrid, has long been, and is likely enough to 
remain, among the de/iderata of Engliſh literature. 

The ruſtics of Spain, like the Inprowviſatori of Italy, 
retain, to this day, the talent of extemporal poetry; 
and ſing, as it were, by inſpiration (98). In Galicia 


(96) F. 548, 550. 

(97) In the ancient romance of TIRAN T ro Brancn, 
written, in the Valencian dialect, before the year 1460, Hippolito, the 
empreſses gallant, prays her, one day, as they are fitting together, to ſing 

him a ſong, To pleaſe him, therefor, ſhe ſings, in a low voice, “ wn 
ie roman.. .. de triſtany cõ ſe planyia de la langada del rey march ;” a 
lay or ſong of Triſtan, in which he complains of the blow of a lance he 
had received from king Mark, This was, doubtleſs, ſome well known 
Spaniſh ballad of the authors time; and is repreſented to have been ſo 
tender that Hippolito could not refrain from tears; „ ab la dolgor del 


e cant, deſtillaren dels ſeus vlls viues lagremes.” (Capitol. celxiiij.) 


(98) See a moſt curious and entertaining account of one of thoſs 
geniuſes (a muleteer) in Barrettis Journey through Spain, 


Vol. II. | d the 
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the women are not only poets but muſicians, and compoſe as 
well the ſongs, which are generally dialogues between a 
woman and a man (the female being always the principal 
perſonage) as the melodies or tunes to which they would 
have them ſung ; and this by pure nature, without the 
leaſt idea of the muſical art (gg). The poetry and poets 
of this province appear to have enjoyed a diſtinguiſhed 
pre-eminence from the moſt remote antiquity. 
Portugal, which 1s here noticed only as a province of 
Spain, claims a very early and intimate acquaintance with 
the Lyric muſe. To prove it there are two Cancioneros or 
collections extant, which contain many ſongs of great an- 
tiquity and merit. Some of theſe are by K. Dionyſius, who 
dyed in 1325. This prince was grandſon to Alonſo the 
Wiſe, king of Caſtile, who was likewiſe an eminent poet. 
A few others are by Peter I. whodyed in 1367. The whole 
number of poets whoſe compoſitions are preſerved in theſe 
volumes is ſaid to be immenſe. Both are exceſſively rare. 
Thelively genius and ſpirit which appear to have characte- 
riſed the ancient Portugueſe, are not, however, at pre- 
ſent viſible among their deſcendants. But, without fur- 
ther notification of the provinces or æras in which poetry 
and ſong appear to have been moſt cultivated, popular 
and . in this romantic country, it may be ſuffi 
cient to adopt the words of the excellent writer ſo often 
quoted: en gualguiera edad, ſays he, en qualguiera len- 
«© gua, y en qualquiera dominio(100), frempre los Eſpan' oles han 
« fido muy aficionados @ la Poefia, Muſica, Bayles, y regocijos 
5 znocentes (101).“ 
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8 6. In an enquiry regarding the genius and language 
of the Italians, the French, and the Spaniards, one is 
naturally led to place them next to the Romans, on ac- 
count of their more intimate and peculiar connection with 
that nation, without paying much attention to the origin 
of the people theirſelves: a particular to which we ſhall. 
in the remainder of this ſlight eſſay, attempt to adhere. 


(099) Sarmiento, p. 238. 
100) The reader will recollect that the Caſtilian (which we call 
Spaniſh) is not the only language uſed in Spain, and that this king- 


dom has not always been under the ſway of a fingle monarch. 
(101) Sarmiento, S. 539. | 


That 
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That the Celts, a moſt ancient and extenſive European 
nation, of whoſe origin and early hiſtory we are entirely 
ignorant, and from whom the Welſh, the Iriſh, and the 
Scotiſh-highlanders claim to be deſcended, had ſongs 
among them, is a circumſtance of which, had there been no 
direct evidence to the fact, we could ſcarcely have doubted, 
The Celtz,” ſays Poſidonius the Apamean, in the twen- 
ty-third book of his hiſtories, “even in making war carry 
e with them table-companions whom they call paraſites. 
« Theſe men celebrate the praiſes of their mafters both 
in public, where a croud is collected together, and pri- 
ce vately, to ſeparate individuals whowill hear them. And 
« theſe ſongſters of theirs are the men called Bards (102).”” 
We have the teſtimony of very early writers to prove that the 
bards or poets of Gaul and Britain recorded the valiant acts 
of their illuſtrious men, which they ſung to the harp; that 
they likewiſe compoſed ſongs of praiſe and ſatire; and 
that their authority was ſuch, that armies, on the point 


of engaging, would ſeparate on their approach, as if 


charmed by the power of their ſongs (103). The cha- 
racter of the Britiſh bards is ſuppoſed to have continued 
the ſame long after the converſion of that people to 
Chriſtianity, and the ſubſequent conqueſt of the coun 

by their Saxon allies. The Welſh fill celebrate the 
names of Talieſin, Lywarch Hen, and others, bards 
who flouriſhed in the fixth century, and of whoſe works 
they have, at this day, confiderable remains. We find 
that the bards had not loft their primitive influence over 
the people even in the time of our Edward I. who was fo 
irritated at the continual inſurrections and diſturbances 
fomented by their ſongs, that he cauſed moſt of them to 
be hanged by martial law (104): an event which has 
been immortalized by the ſublime genius of the Engliſh 
Pindar. Many ſongs of great antiquity are ſaid to be 
ſtill extant in Wales; ſpecimens of which have been 
publiſhed by the reverend mr. Evans, and others. Dr. 


| Burney mentions a collection, with the original melodies, 


(102) Athenzus, p. 246. 
(103) Ammia. Marcel, I. xvi, Diodo, I. v. (Brown, 201.) 
(104) Sir J. Wynnes hiſtory of the Gwedir family, 
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noted for the harp, the contents of which are thought to 
be nearly as old as the year 1100 (105), 

That the bards were not exterminated by the ſavage 
policy of Edward, and ſuch of his ſucceſſors as adopted 


the ſame effectual method of putting them to ſilence, but 


that, on the contrary, they had, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, grown into © an intolerable multitude,” 
and committed ſhameleſs diſorders” in North Wales, 
appears from a curious record communicated to dr. Brown 
by mr. Evans, and printed by both (106). This 1s a 
commiſſion from that princeſs to certain knights and 
eſquires of the principality, authoriſing them by open 
SOONER to ſummon all perſons intending to 
live“ by name or colour of minſtrels, rythmers or 
* bards,” and to licence ſuch as ſhould be found worthy to 


exerciſe the profeſſion. 'Theſe aſſemblies had, it ſeems, 


been formerly in uſe; and the family of Moſtyn of 
Moſtyn had enjoyed the privilege of beſtowing of the 
« ſylyer harp appertaining to the Chief of that Faculty.“ 
It may be added that the profeſſion of a bard is to be yet 
miley in ſome parts of the country: and that in Baſſe- 
Bretagne, which is believed to have been coloniſed from 


hence, after the Saxon conqueſt, an itinerant muſician is 


to this day called a Bard (107). 

_ © The natives of the highlands and iſles of Scotland had, 
likewiſe, bards by profeſſion till very lately; and pre- 
ſerve traditionally many romantic and ſentimental ſongs, 
ſome of which are ſaid to poſſeſs great merit, though few 


are thought to be of much antiquity. The poems and 


ſongs pretended to have been tranſlated from the Erſe, 


and publiſhed under the name of Oſſian, are undoubtedly 
very ingenious, artful, and, it may be, elegant, compo- 
ſitions, but they are certainly not genuine. ; 

But the bards are no where known to have been treated 
with more reſpect, or held in higher eſtimation, than 
among the ancient Iriſh, They had portions of land 
allotted for their maintenance; their profeſſion was here- 
ditary ; and, by a law, ſtill extant, none were allowed 

(105) II. 110. | 


(106) Hiſtory of Poetry, 202, Specimens, &c. v. 
(107) M. du Querlon, 13. 
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to be inveſted with this dignity but thoſe of illuſtrious 
families. Their ſongs were chiefly deſigned to tranſmit 
to poſterity the national hiſtory and memorable acts of 


their own time, 'Thoſe which were deemed moſt au- 


thentic were preſerved in the cuſtody of the kings anti- 
quary ; and many of them are cited by-Keating as the 
materials of his Iriſh hiſtory, We are told that St. Pa- 
trick, when he converted this kingdom to Chriſtianity, 
out of a burning zeal for the religion he came to incul- 
cate, deſtroyed no leſs than three hundred volumes of an- 
cient Pagan ſongs (108). It is to be hoped that the doc- 
trine he taught would atone for the miſchief it occaſioned. 

'Theſe bards had, at one time, increaſed ſo much, 
and grown ſo inſolent and formidable, that it was, in a 
ſolemn convention of the ſtates, reſolved to baniſh them 
10to—SCoOTLAND !—The ſeverity of this ſentence ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into our unruly muſicians as quickly brought 
them to their ſenſes: they implored pardon, and, upon 
a promiſe of amendment, were ſuffered to diſperſe their- 


ſelves up and down the kingdom. This was in the ſixth 


century. At ſome later period we find them again be- 


come troubleſome, and their number leſſened and reg u- 


lated. Every chief had one bard allowed him to record 

the atchievements of his family; and independence and 

a competent revenue were ſtill preſerved them. This re- 

gulation was the ſtandard for ſucceeding ages (109). In 
the time of the poet Spenſer, however, they had fallen 

into their former irregularities, and were a moſt aban- 

doned, corrupt, and deſperate ſet of men; „the abet- 

tors of thieving and robbery,” and, indeed, of every 
other crime. 'The account he has given us of them 1s 
equally curious and minute. 


Although the profeſſion is, at preſent, ſuppoſed to be 


nearly extinct, yet the original of a very favourite Eng- 


liſh Bacchanalian ſong is aſcribed to an itinerant harper, 
who ſeems, from the deſcription we have of him (110), 
to be a genuine repreſentative of the ancient bard. 


| But 
(108) Keating. Brown, (109) Iidem. 
(110) „ They (i. e. the Iriſh) talk of a wonderful maſter they had 
66 of late, called Carolan, who, like Homer, was blind, and, like 
| d 3 &« nim 
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But independent of this ſpecies of poets, the modern 
Iriſh poſſeſs many beautiful and tender ſongs. One of 
them, beginning (in its Engliſh dreſs) 

Bleſs'd were the days when in the lonely ſhade, 


ſeems to have uncommon elegance and merit as a paſtoral 
love ſong. Another, tranſlated, or 1mitated by George 
Ogle, airs, member of parliament for the county of 
Wexford, is well known by the title of Grammachree 


Molly. Its only fault is rather too much ſimplicity. The 


tune of this piece, however, appears to be Scotiſh (111). 
But there is a peculiar ſpirit and affecting pathos in many 


of the native Iriſh melodies which may almoſt rival the 
moſt admired airs of Caledonia, | 


« him, went about ſinging and playing his rhapſodies, His poetry 
« was in Iriſh, and not much praiſed, but his muſic is celebrated, 
& From an early diſappointment in love he is ſaid to have attuned his 
& harp to the elegiac ſtrain. I have heard one of theſe compoſitions 
ce played, and to me the ſounds were as expreſſive of ſuch a ſituation of 
« mind, as the words of a love-fick elegy. The hiftory of one of 
ce his famous compolitions called Tiarna Mayo, —which was ſomewhat 
« in the dirge ſtile, —is ſaid to be this: the muſician had offended lord 
4% Mayo by ſome witty ſarcaſms, of which he is reported to have 
de been very liberal, and was forbid his houſe. After ſome time he 
4% prevailed to be heard, and he ſang this palinode in concert with 
« his harp at dinner, with which, Orpheus-like, he ſo charmed 
de the powers of reſentment, that he was preſently reſtored to his 
« lordſhips favour, 1 have heard divers others of his tunes called 
c Planxties, which are in the convivial ſtrain, and evidently calcu- 
4c Jated to inſpire good humour, and heighten the jollity of the feſtive 
% hour, They go by the names of thoſe gentlemen, for whoſe enter- 
« tainments they were compoſed, as Planxty-Connor, Planxty- Johnſ- 
% ton, Planxty- Jones, &c, The laft of theſe has been dignified by 
tc better words than thoſe of the bard, by mr. Dawſon, late baron of 
« the Exchequer, and is now called Bumper Squire Jones, They tell 
& me, that in his latter days he never compoſed without the inſpira- 
« tion of whiſkey, of which, at that critical heur, he always took 
dc care to have a bottle befide him, His ear was fo exquiſite, and his 
« memory ſo tenacious, that he has been known to play off, at firſt 
ct hearing, ſome of the moſt difficult pieces of Italian muſic, to the 
« aſtoniſhment of Geminiani,” CamyBErrs PHIL OSO RHI CAI 
SURVEY OF THE SOUTH OF IRELAND, p. 450, 

(111) i. e.“ Will you go to Flanders, my Mally O.“ It is, ne- 
vertheleſs, wiſhed that the muſical antiquaries of either country would 
make a more particular enquiiy into this matter, 


$ 7. Having 
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$ 7. Having taken this curſory view of the melody 
and ſong of the Celtic nations, we ſhall now turn back to 
enquire into their exiſtence among the Teutones or Goths, 
from whom we are to conſider 0URSELVEs as mediately de- 
ſcended (112). The Germans, ſuppoſed to be a branch of 
theſe people, in their old ballads, which with them an- 
fronts the purpoſe of regiſters and hiſtory, celebrated 
J'uiſto, a God ſprung from the earth, and his fon Man- 
nius, as the fathers and founders of their nation. They 
had a tradition that Hercules had been in their country, 
and this hero, above all others, they extoled as they ad- 
vanced to battle. They poſſeſſed another ſpecies of ſong, 
the ſinging of which (by them called Barditum) inſpired 
2 * predicted the fortune of the approaching 

t (113). 

The originals of all ancient nations are loſt in dark- 
neſs or obſcurity: it cannot, therefor, be expected that 


(112) The pedigree of the Fins and Laplanders is not yet aſcer- 

tained. The latter nation, in a ſtate rather of ſavage reſinement than 
of nature, has cultivated ſong with ſucceſs, When the amourous 
Laplander is flying to viſit his miſtreſs, he beguiles the length and 
drearyneſs of the journey, and encourages his rein-deer, by a ſong in 
her praiſe, Two beautiful ſpecimens are preſerved by Schoeffer, both 
of which have been (and one of them with remarkable elegance) 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and are inſerted in the firſt part of the preſent 
collection. The Greenlanders, likewiſe, have their ſongs ; ſo have 
the Ruſſians; and if travelers can find ſong in vogue among the Sa- 
moiedes, they need hardly deſpair of ſucceſs in a ſimilar reſearch among 
the wolves and bears of the Siberian deſerts, 

(113) Tacitus, De mori, Germa, Of the poetical genius and hiſtory of 
the more modern Germans little can be collected. It appears, however, 
that the Gay Science while it flouriſhed in other countries was not neg- 
lected in theirs, A moſt curious manuſcript has been lately diſcovered, con- 
taining the compoſitions of a hundred and forty German troubadours of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, The emperor Henry 
VI. a king of Bohemia, ſeveral princes, electors, dukes, margraves, 
biſhops, &c, are among the number. This invaluable cutioſity is em- 
belliſhed with paintings of the various martial and civil employments 
and diverſions of thoſe ages. We cannot doubt, therefor, that a taſte 
for Song has always prevailed in this and the adjacent countries, 
though we have no particular information on the ſubject. “ In Hun- 
« garie, fays ſir Philip Sidney, © I have ſeene it the manner at all 
ct feaſtes and other ſuch like meetings, to haue ſongs of their anceſtors 
4 valure, which that right ſouldierlike nation, thinks one of the chief- 
« eſt kindlers of braue courage.“ 
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one ſhould be able to point out with certainty whence or 
at what time the Goths firft came into Europe. That 
they were a diſtin people from the Celtz is a fact not to 
be controverted : and that Scythia was their mother 
country is, at leaſt, probable. The event of the war 
carried on by Pompey againſt Mithridates king of Pontus 
obliged the Scythians to leave their country in great 
numbers; of theſe, Odin or Woden, a valiant and pow- 
erful chief, whoſe true name was Sigge, 1s thought to 
have led large bands into the ancient Scandinavia and 
other parts occupied by the Teutones and Cimbri, the 
poſterity of former emigrants. Odin was a warrior, a 
— and a God. We ſhall ſhortly have occaſion to 
ſpeak of him again, let us, in the mean time, purſue 
our ſubject. 8 
The Scalds (poliſhers) or poets of Iceland, the uni- 
verſity of the North, are as famous for their ſkill in 
poetry and ſong as the Celtic bards. They reſided in the 
courts of kings and princes, whom it was part of their 
office to accompany to battle, in order to be eye-witneſſes 
of the actions they were to celebrate and record, and 
which they afterwards ſung at great and ſolemn enter- 
tainments. They animated the ſoldiers to fight, and ex- 
toled the chieftains who ſignalized their courage or fell in 
arms. Not only the particular exploits, but ſometimes 
the whole lives of their kings and heroes were thus re- 
cited. Theſe ſongs, which, being communicated from 
one to another, were every where publicly chanted, are 
by the ancient and modern writers of the North (114), 
reſorted and referred to as authorities for the earlyer pe- 
riods of their hiſtory. Great numbers of theſe compo- 
ſitions are extant in print or preſerved in manuſcript, 
The poetic art was not, however, entirely confined to 
the Scalds ; perſons of the higheſt rank cultivated this 
agreeable ſcience, It is even ſuppoſed to have been 
introduced by Odin, who pretended to have re- 
ceived it from the Gods, and boaſted that it could pro- 
duce him the moſt wonderful and miraculous effects. 
I am poſſeſſed of Songs,” ſays he: ſych as neither 
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the ſpouſe of a king, nor any ſon of man can repeat ; 
« one of them is called the HELPER : it will neLP thee 
« at thy need, in ſickneſs, grief, and all adverſities. I 
« know a Song, which the ſons of men ought to ſing, if 
ce they would become ſkilful phyſicians. I know a 
«« Song, by which J ſoften and enchant the arms of my 
« enemies; and render their weapons of none effect. I 
* know a Song, which I need only to {ſing when men have 
loaded me with bonds; for the moment I fing it, my 
* chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth at liberty. I 
* know a Song, uſeful to all mankind ; for as ſoon as 
hatred inflames the ſons of men, the moment I fing 1t 
they are appeaſed. I know a Song, of ſuch virtue, 
that were I caught in a ſtorm, I can huſh the winds, 
* and render the air perfectly calm (115).” Helikewiſe 
knew a Song, by which, with the affiſtance of his Runic 
characters, he could compell the dead to riſe and converſe 
with him. An adventure of this ſort 1s related of him 
in a very ancient ode, beautifully tranſlated by mr. Gray. 
The Scalds were believed to poſſeſs the ſame power. 
Regner Lodbrog was a great prince, poet, and pirate, 
in the ninth century. He invaded the dominions of Ella 
king of Northumberland, who took him priſoner, and 
cauſed him to be thrown into a deep dungeon, where he 
was killed by ſerpents. In the midſt of his tortures he 
compoſed. his Death-Song, which 1s ſtill extant, and has 
frequently appeared in Engliſh (116). It is conjectured, 
however, that but a few ſtanzas were the actual com- 
poſition of Regner, and that the reſt were added by 
his attendant Scald, whoſe duty it was to celebrate the 
death and heroiſm of his lord. There is a love-ſong b 
Harald the Valiant, a famous adventurer of the elevent 
age, in which, reciting his extraordinary accompliſh- 
ments, and feats in arms, he complains that they were 
not able to make any impreſſion on the heart of a Ruſſian 
princeſs, Examples of this nature are numerous. Many 
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(115) Northern Antiquities, II. 217. | 
(116) See the Five pieces of Runic poetry; the Northern Antiqui- 


ties; Wartons poems, 1748; and a quarto pamphlet, by one 
Dowgman, 1781, | c 
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of the ancient Scaldic ſongs are ſaid to be yet chanted by 
the peaſantry of Denmark and Sweden. 
The Saxons, a mixture of Germans and Danes, were, 
toward the cloſe of the fifth century, invited into this 
country by Vortigern, king of the Britons, to aſſiſt him 
in repelling the hoſtile attacks of the Pits and Scots; 
and, having ſubdued theſe barbarians for 11, they, in 
a very ſhort time, completed the conqueſt of his 2 r 
nions for THEIRSELVES. Though we are N little ac- 


quainted with the genius, manners, and amuſements of 


theſe our Pagan anceſtors for ſome ages after their arrival, 


we cannot doubt that they retained the fondneſs of their 


predeceſſors for poetry and ſong. Of this, in fact, a re- 
markable and ſatisfactory inſtance is afforded by 
Bede, in his FEcelgſiaſtical hiſtory: where, ſpeaking 
of the ſacred poet Cædmon, who lived in the 
ſeventh century, he tells us, that ſo far from hav- 


ing ever compoſed any idle ſongs he had never learned 


any; and that, therefor, frequently, at feaſts, when, 
for the ſake of conviviality, it was agreed that all the 
gueſts ſhould ſing in their turn, as ſoon as he ſaw the harp 
approach him, he would riſe, for ſhame, from the table, 
and go immediately home (1:7). And that a harper, or 
gleeman, by profeſſion, was no uncommon character 
among the Saxons, is evident from a curious hiſtorical 
fact. For we learn that their king Alfred, one of the 
greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt princes that ever fate upon a 
throne, was ſo much a maſter of the muſical, and, it may 
be, the poetical, art, that, in the diſguiſe of ſuch a 
character, he explored the camp of his Daniſh enemies, 
and thence projected the plan which enabled him to de- 
feat them (118). Indeed, this monarch is expreſsly aſ- 
ſerted, by one who well knew him, not only to have liſ- 


tened night and day to the popular ſongs of his country- 


117) I. 4. c. 24 Percy, I. I. +3 
I 18) See Percy 1. XXV. and the authorities there cited. A ſimi- 


Jar proceeding is recorded of Anlaff, king of the Danes, who, thus 
diſguifed, went among the Saxon tents, and having been permitted to 
ſing and play before king Athelſtan, was diſmiſſed with a liberal re- 
ward, But being obſerved, on his return, to bury the money, his cha- 
racter was ſuſpected, and his ſtratagem, of courſe, defeated. Percy, 
Idi. | 
men 
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men and ſubjects, but to have taken great pains to get 
them by heart, and commanded others to do the ſame (119). 
It is rather unfortunate that among the tolerably nume- 
rous relics of Saxon literature ftill extant, we find no 
ſongs, In the Saxon chronicle, indeed, there are two 
or three poetical | mags the principal one being in cele- 
bration of the victory gained by king Athelſtan over An- 

laff the Dane, which may be ſpecimens of their ode, and 
were poſlibly ſung to the harp. But even this cannot be 
inferred with any degree of certainty. And it 1s, after 
all, very probable that theſe poems were compoſed by 
the writers of the hiſtory, who have in many other places 
evinced a diſpoſition for ſuch poetical flights: a practice 
which appears to have prevailed for many ages; ſo low, 
at leaſt, as our Henry V. (120) and would certainly coſt 
the Saxon hiſtoriawt very little trouble. There is, how- 
ever, a ſhort poem in praiſe of the city of Durham, 
enumerating the ſaints interred, and the relics preſerved 
in that holy place, which has, likely enough, been writt- 
en for the harp, and may, not improperly, be confidered 
as a Saxon ſong. The ancient manuſcript which con- 
_ tained it is now deſtroyed, but it is printed in the The- 
ſaurus, and begins thus: 


Ir Feor bunch bneome., 
Leond bneoxen nice. 


i. e. This city is famous 
Beyond the Britons kingdom. 


We have, likewiſe, the fragment of a ſong, reported to 
have been made extempore by Canute the Great, who, as he 
approached by water to Ely abbey, where, attended 
with his queen and court, he was going to hold a ſolemn 


(119) Saxonica premata die nof7uque , ... audiens . « , Mtmoriter retine- 
bat. Ass ERIUs, (edi, 1722) p. 160. Again: — Rex inter bella, &c. 
Saxonices libros recitare, & maxime carmina Saxonica memoriter diſcere, 
aliis imperare, & ſelus aſſidue pro viribus, ftudiofiſſin e non ugſinebat. p. 43. 

(120) In a MS. of the Cotton library, an old chronicler, deſcribing 
the battle of Agincourt, is ſeized with a poetic furor, and inſenſibl 
runs his narrative into a kind of ſong or poem. Perhaps this — 
of which there are many other inſtances, might be adopted as more 
eaſy or captivating for public recitation. 

| feaſt, 
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feaſt, was ſo much delighted at hearing the monks chant —- 
their hours, that he is ſaid, in the joy of his heart,” 
infpired with a ſort of poetic rapture, to have broke out 
into a ſong of which the following lines, all that is 
reſerved, are the firſt ſtanza: the only ſpecimen, per- 
aps, now remaining of the Saxon vulgar ſong, though 
the lines ſhould, in fact, ſeem to have come rather from 
the monks than from the king. | 


- OQemie runzen & Munecher binnen Ely. 
Da Cnux ching neu Sen by. | 
. hopes EntreT noen the lane, 
and hene pe per Munecher renz (121), 


That is: 


The monks in Ely ſweetly ſung 

Whilſt Cnute the king there row'd gong; 
Row near the land, knights, [quoth the king] 
And let us hear the ſong they ſing, 


Mee are not without ſufficient evidence that the common 
ople had their favourite ſongs, though none of them 
bas had the good fortune to deſcend to us. Ingulphus 
mentions ballads in praiſe of Hereward, the Saxon hero, 
who ſo gailantly oppoſed and harraſſed the Conqueror, 
which were ſung about the ſtreets in his time (122). 
And William of Malmeſbury, in his hiſtory, refers to 
«« Cantilene per ſucceſſiones temporum detritæ, which were, 
no doubt, in the vulgar tongue (123): and, elſewhere, 
notices a Carmen triviale of Aldhelm, who dyed in 709, 
and whom king Alfred has pronounced without an equal 
in Engliſh poetry, as adbuc vulgo cantitatum (124). Other 
old and popular rimes, concerning Gryme, the fiſher, 
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. (121) Benthams Hiſtory of Ely, p. 94. It may, from this little 
piece, be conjectured, that rime had been introduced by the Danes: 
certain it is, that no rimed poetry of the earlier Saxons is now to be 
found, Their poetic mode conſiſts in ſhort ſentences in a pompous and 
affected ſtile: the words uncommon, frequently jingling together, and 
thrown out of their natural order, Indeed it is not always eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh between their poetry and their proſe, 

(122) Hiſ. Croy, p. 68. Tyrwhitts Chaucer, IV. 63. 

(123) Tyrwhitt, IV. 46. 

(124) Idem, Ibi. : : 
ec the 
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ce the founder of Grymeſby, Hanelock the Dane, and 
« his wife Goldeburgh, daughter to king Athelwold,“ 
are mentioned by Robert of Brunne (125): of all which, 
though none of them 1s, certainly, now retrievable, we 
cannot but regret the loſs, | 
It is not nnreaſonable to attribute the ſuppreſſion of 
the romantic poems and popular ſongs of the Saxons, to 
the monks, who ſeem not only to have refuſed to commit 
them to writing, which few others were capable of doing, 
but to have given no quarter to any thing of the kind 
which fell into their hands. Hence it 1s, that, except the 
Saxon chronicle, and a few other hiſtorical fragments, 
together with many of their laws, and a number of 
Charters, deeds, &c. all which are to be ſure of ſome 
conſequence, we have little or nothing original, in the 
language, but lying legends, gloſſes, homilies, charms, 
and ſuch-like things, which evidently ſhew the people, 
from their converſion, at leaſt, to have been gloomy, ſu- 
perſtitious, and prieſt-ridden. What advantages Chriſ- 
tianity brought them, how much it enlightened their un- 
derſtandings, or improved their morals, to counterba- 
lance the deſtruction of their national genius and ſpirit, 
is not, perhaps, at this diſtance of time, altogether ſo 
eaſy to be diſcovered. 
Having got below the Conqueſt, we are now to com- 
mence our view of Engliſh ſong, But, however intereſt- 
ing an enquiry into this ſubject may be to ourſelves, we 
are not here to expect the full and ſatisfatory information 
ſo eaſily obtained on the ancient ſinging poetry of the 
Greeks and the French. Materials are very ſcanty, and 
the purſuit almoſt, if not altogether, new. _ 
The Saxon language continued to be ſpoken by the old 
inhabitants for near a century and a half after their ſub- 
duction, but, by a rapid, though, doubtleſs, gradual 
corruption, from an intermixture of Norman words, 
and the adoption of Norman idioms and modes of ſpeak- 
ing, we may, in ſome, probably the earlyer part of the 
long and turbulent reign of Henry III. pronounce it to 


(125) Tyrwhitt, IV, 46, 
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have dyed a violent death; the written dialect we meet 
toward the end of his time, being eſſentially a different 
tongue: from this uncertain period, therefor, we date 
the birth and eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh language. 
Before we proceed further, the reader may not be diſ- 
pleaſed with a rather curious paſſage in an ancient 
writer, relative to the vulgar mode of ſinging in his own 


time, the age of king Henry II. In general, ſays he, 


there is not the leaſt uniformity in muſical modulation. 
Every man ſings his own ſong, and, in a croud of fingers, 


as is the cuſtom here, ſo many perſons as you ſee, ſo many 


ſongs and various voices will you hear. In the nor- 
thern parts, on the confines of Yorkſhire, the na- 
tives, he tells us, uſed a ſymphoniac harmony with two 
different tones. One ſinging the under part of the ſong 
in a low voice, the other the upper part in a voice equally 
ſoft and delighting: and this not ſo much, he ſays, by 


art as uſe and nature: children, and even infants in the 
cradle, obſerving the ſame kind of modulation. This 
Practice, altogether peculiar to theſe people, he ſuppoſes 


them to have acquired from the Danes and Norwegians who 
had ſettled or reſided in theſe parts (126). Later writers, 


however, incline to believe that they had learned it from 


the method obſerved in chanting the ſervice by the monks 


of Wearmouth in the biſhopric of Durham. 


The ' moſt ancient Engliſh ſong now extant is one in 
praiſe of the cuckoo, a favourite ſubject, in every age, 


both with poets and muſicians. This great curioſity, for 


beſides that the words theirſelves are far from being inele- 


gant, they are accompanied with a very maſterly muſical 


compoſition for ſix voices, in the nature of a catch, 1s- 
reſerved in a fine old MS. in the Harleian library, and 


is, by ſir John Hawkins and dr. Burney, both of whom 


have inſerted it in their reſpective works, referred to about 


the middle of the fifteenth century (127). But the rea- 


(126) Giraldus Cambrenſis, as quoted by Hawkins and Burney. 
(127) Mr, Warton has (but without the leaſt acknowledgement) 
followed fir John Hawkins, and conſequently involved hisſelf in the 
ſame miſtake. 


ſoning 


th, 


# 
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ſoning of theſe two learned and ingenious gentlemen on 
the ſubject is as inconcluſive, as their judgement is errone- 
ous. There cannot be a doubt that the manuſcript is two 
hundred years older; 2. e. of the latter part of the reign 
of Henry III. The ſong will ſpeak for itsſelf: 


Symer if 1cumen in. 

Lhude ſing cuccu, | 
Groweþ ſed and bloweþ med 
And ſpringb be wde nu. 
Sing cuccu 

Awe bleteþ afcer lomb, 
Lhouþ after calue cu, 
Bulluc fterteþ, 

Bucke uerxeb. 

Murie ſing cuccu, 

Cuccu cuccu 

Wel ſingẽſ bu cuccu 

Ne ſwik bu nauer nu (128). 


In the enſuing reign we are fortunately enabled to pro- 
ceed with greater certainty and ſucceſs. In the Britiſh 


Muſeum is a large folio book, written by the hand of 


ſome Norman ſcribe, about the beginning of the time of 
Edward II. and containing a variety of ſongs and poems, 
by different authors, both in French and Engliſh, chiefly, 
as it muſt ſeem, of the preceding reign. Moſt of theſe 
pieces are of an amourous or ſatyrical turn, and many 
of them, for ſo remote an age, not deſtitute of merit. 
The libel on Richard, king of the Romans, printed by 
Percy in his Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry, is from this 
collection: from whence, likewiſe, Warton, in the firſt vo- 
lume of his hiſtory, has made ſeveral extracts; which, how- 
ever, are very inaccurate. It likewiſe includes an abufive 
ballad againſt the Scots ; and another againſt the French, 
on the inſurrection at Bruges in 1301. As a ſpecimen | 


(123)"s e. Summer is come in; loud ſings the cuckoo; now the 
ſeed grows, andthe mead blows (i. e. is in flower), and the wood fprings. 
The ewe bleats after the lamb ; the calf lows after the cow; the 
bullock ſtarts, the buck verts (i. e. goes to harbour in the fern); mer- 


Wy fogs the cuckoo. Well fingeſt thou, cuckoo. Mayeſt thou never 
ccale, | 
of 
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of the language and poetic manner of this early period, 
we ſhall inſert the firſt verſe of a ſong in praiſe of 
the authors miſtreſs, whoſe name was Alyſoun.“ 


Byruene merſh & aueril h 
When ſpray biginneþ to ſp*nge 
be luxel foul hab hire wyl 
On hyre lud xo ſynge 
Ich libbe in loue longinge _ 
For ſemlokeſt of alle þynge 
He may me bliſſe bringe 
Icham an hire bandoun 
An hendy hap ichabbe yhent 
Ichot from heuene ix is me ſence 
From alle wymmen wi loue is lence 
And lyhx on Alyſoun (129). 


The four laſt lines make the burthen of the three remain- 
ing ſtanzas. | | 


Of nearly the ſame age, in another manuſcript, we 
have a ſong in praiſe of the valiant knight fir Piers de 
© Birmingham, who, while he lived, was a ſcourge to 
e theIriſh, and died A. D. 1288.” But it is very long, 
and has little merit. 
During the reign of Edward III. Chaucer conſiderably 
improved and poliſned both our language and our poetry. 
He is, undoubtedly, a writer of great genius, and, al- 
moſt, the firſt Engliſh poet worth naming. In the CA N- 
TERBURY TALES, and, indeed, throughout his works, 
are numberleſs alluſions to the ſtate of the muſic and ſon 
of his age (130). But few, perhaps, if any, of thoſe 
numerous 


(129) Between March and April, when the branches begin to 
ſpring, the little birds indulge their inclination to fing in their lan- 
guage. I live in the longings of love, for the ſeemlieſt of all creatures, 
She may bring me happineſs. I am in her bonds, I have obtained a 
happy lot. I wot [believe] it is ſent me from heaven. My love has 
left all other women, and is alighted upon Aliſon, | 


(130) For inſtance, the Pardoner ſings © Come hither, love, to me:“ 
while the ſompnour (ſummoner or apparitor) bears him a ſtiff 
ec burdoun,” i. e. fings the baſe, This was, doubtleſs, ſome favourite 
fong at that time, As was, likewiſe, it ſhould ſeem © The Ren 
| | 66 ote, 
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numerous ſongs, which he ex preſoly tells us he compoſed, 
and for the Tray e of which he teſtifies fo much pe- 
nitence (131), ſeem to have come down to us; unleſs * 
rondeau printed by Percy, beginning 


Vour two eyn will ſle me ſodenly, N 


ſhould: happen to be one of them. His ballades may, in- 
deed, have been ſung, but they are certainly nd ſongs. 
Of the reign of Richard II. there is no fong known 
to be extant, A manuſcript in the Cotton library, of 
the time of his uſurping ſucceſſor, contains a ſarcaſtic 
ballad upon the execution, as it ſhould ſeem, of John 


Holland, duke of Exeter, whom the author calls Jac 
Be Nape,” and for whoſe ſoul he makes the reſt of 


1 


ce note,“ which is elſewhere mentioned ®, Abſalon, the al-accoms 
pliſhed pariſh clerk, is celebrated for his kill in muſic: NJ 


In twenty manere could he trip and dance, 
And playen $ $ONGRS on a {mal ribible + 
. Thereto he ſong ſomtime a loud quinible f f 
And as wel coude he play on a giterne ||, &ci 


Nay, our  Jocoſe author has even preſerved the very ſong which this 
amourous Jouth performed in one of his nocturnal ſerenades, [ 


He fingeth in his vos gentil and ſmal; 

Now, dere lady, —if thy wille be, 
I pray you that ye - wol rewe on me z 

Ful wel accordant to his giterning. 


Nor does the mincing Wife of Bath forget to tell us, | 


Tho coude I dancen to an harpe ſmale 
And SING ywis as any nightingale, 


And from a paiſage i in the Prioreſses Tale it ſhould appear OY « 70 
„% 8INGEN” was as much an eſtabliſhed branch of the education of 
© ſmale children” as © to rede. 
(131) —“ and many a sox, and many a LECHEROUS LAY, 
Gi Cot his grete mercie foryeve me the finne,” RETASEs C. 7. a 
iii. «277 | SOLES 


And after that he ſong the kinges note; 
Ful often bleſſed was his mery throte. M. T. 
+ A rebec, or kind of fiddle with three firings. 
+ A cantabile ? ll A Cultar or eitern. 
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the: conſpirators, by name, fing * Placebo & dirige.” It 
E 4-H 67 4s 7 EE” 


„ 7 Tn the moneth of May, when ge groweb grene, 


and is accompanied by another, againſt the Lollards, 
% =D. ... 
Henry V. forbàd his ſubjects to extol his victory at 
Agineourt: but they either had already begun to chant 
triumphal ſongs, or were not deterred by the prohibition; 
for one of theſe pieces, with the original muſic, is luckily 
preſerved to us, and has been frequently printed (132). 
_ -  'Thexeign of Henry YI. is an æra of great conſequence 
in the poetical annals of this country; not ſo much, in- 
1 deed, from the excellence, as from the magnitude and 
multiplicity of its metrical productions. The works of 
Lydgate, monk of Bury, alone, are nearly ſufficient to load 
a waggon. His ballades are numerous; but we find no- 
thing which we can call a ſong ; except a ſort of roun- 
* dell“ previous to the coronation of Henry the Sixth, 
which 1s not worth inſerting here. But Dan John, like 
moſt of the other profeſſed poets of that age, laboured too 
much with a leaden pen, in what was then thought a ſo- 
lemn and. ſtately ſtanza (rythme royal), to be a good 
writer of ſppgs. Theſe were chiefly compoſed by anony- 
mous and ignorant rimers, for the uſe of the vulgar, and 
it is by mere accident that any of them have been we 
ſerved. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed that moſt of thoſe 
which remain poſſeſs very little merit, beſides that of 
exhibiting the ſtate of the art at the time in which they 
were written. Though a collection of ſuch things, rude 
and ſimple as they are, would by no means prove 
either unworthy of attention, or void of uſe. The 
Turnament of Torten ham, however, printed by Percy, is 
4 very humourous and very excellent compoſition. But 
the moſt curiqus and remarkable pieces of this period are 
two ſongs or ballads, in a rude Northern diale&, which de- 
ſerve particular attention ; the one is upon the battle of 


(132) Literary Magazine, 1757, p. 308, Percys Reliques, ii. 25. 
xd elſewhere. | oe : 


Otterburn, 
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Otterburn, fought between the Scots and the Engliſh, un- 
der the reſpective commands of an earl of Douglas (who 
Was ſlain in the field), and the great and celebrated Hen 
lord Percy, furnamed Hotſpur, ſon ofthe earl of Northum- 
berland, who was carried priſoner into Scotland; the other, 
if not a different modification of thts ballad, is on an 
imaginary conflict between a Douglas and a Percy, oc- 
caſioned by a hunting match ſuppoſed to have been made 
by the latter in CHtvy CHACE (7, e. the heights of Che. 
viot in Northumberland, then within the Scotiſh march), 
in which they are both ſlain. This 1s known to have 
been a popular ſong in the time of queen Elizabeth. 
«« ] never heard,” ſays the accompliſhed ſir Philip Sid- 
hey, the old ſong of Percy and Douglas, that I found 
% not my heart moued more then with a trumpet ; and 
*« yet is it but ſung. by ſome blind crowder, with no 
*« rougher voice then rude ſtile: which being ſo euill 
*« apparelled in the duſt and cobweb of that vnciuill age, 
what would it worke trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindare.” Notwithſtanding this eulogy, 
it ſeems to have been little known and much neplofied. : 
and, being moderniſed in a ſucceeding reign, became to- 
tally forgotten, tall it was accidentally recovered by that 
- induſtrious ron ppt mr. Thomas Hearne, by whom 
it was firſt printed ; and from him biſhop Percy inſerted it 
in his Religues of antient Engliſh Poetry; in which, like- 
wiſe, The Battle of Otterburn, two copies whereof are 
luckily extant in the Muſeum, made its firſt appearance. 
Theſe two ſongs are by this ingenious writer aſcribed to a 
body of men, who are ſuppoſed to have been, about this 
period, and for ſome preceding centuries, very numerous 
and reſpectable; and concerning whom he has favoured 
the world with a moſt ingenious and elegant eſſay. The 
reader will immediately recollect the ancient Engliſh 
« minſtrels, of whom, before we advance further in 
our little hiſtory, it may not be impertinent or improper 
to take ſome notice. | 
Without attempting to controvert the ſlighteſt fa& 
laid down-by the learned prelate, one may be well per- 
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mitted to queſtion the propriety of his inferences, 
and, indeed, his general hypotheſis. Every part of 
France, but more „ + ara Normandy, ſeems to 
have formerly abounded in minſtrels, whoſe pro- 
feſſion has been already deſcribed. Many of theſe 
people, we can eaſily ſuppoſe, attended the Conqueror, 
and his Norman barons, in their expedition to England; 
and perhaps were provided for, or continued to gain a 
ſubſiſtence by their profeſional art among the ſettlers. 
The conſtant intercourſe which ſo long ſubſiſted between 
the two countries, that is, while the Engliſh monarchs 
had poſſeſſions in France, afforded the French and Nor, 
man minſtrels conſtant opportunities of a free and unex- 
enſive paſſage into England, where they were certain of a 
| Evorable reception and liberal rewards from the king, his 
barons, and other Anglo-Norman ſubje&s. French or 
Norman minſtrels, however, are not Engliſh ones. There 
is not the leaſt proof that the latter were a reſpectable 
ſociety, or that they even deſerve the name of a ſociety. 
That there were men in thoſe times, as there are in the pre- 
ſent, who gained a livelihood by going about from = 
to place, 133 and playing to the illiterate vulgar, is 
doubtleſs true (133); but that they were received into the 
caſtles of the nobility, ſung at their tables, and were re- 
warded like the French minſtrels, does not any where 
appear, nor is it at all credible. The reaſon is evident. 


(133) Puttenham gives us the following curious picture of the 

« Ancient Engliſh Minſtrels“ of hit time: | 

© The ouer buſie and too ſpeedy returne of one maner of tune [doth 
« too much annoy & as it were glut the eare, vnleſſe it be in ſmall 
« and popular Mufickes ſong by theſe Cantanbangui vpon benches and 
« barrels heads where they haue none other audience then boys or 
« countrey fellowes that paſſe by them in the ſtreet, or elſe by blind 
ce harpers or ſuch like tauerne minſtrelles that give a fit of mirth for a 
ec groat, & their matters being for the moſt part ſtories of old time, 
& as the tale of fir Topas, the reportes of Beuis of Southampton, 
4 Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, and Clymme of the Clough & ſuch 
ec other old romances or hiſtoricall rimes, made purpoſely for recreation 
« of the comon people at Chriſtmas dinners & brideales, and in 
« tauernes & alehouſes and ſuch other places of baſe reſort." Arte 
ef Engliſh Poeſie, 1589. p. 69. | 
Bb The 
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The French tongue alone was uſed at court, and in the 


houſeholds of the Norman barons (who deſpiſed the Saxon 


manners and language), for many centuries after the 


Conqueſt, and continued till, at leaſt, the reign of 
Henry VIII. the polite language of both court and coun- 
try, and as well known as the Engliſh itsſelf: a fact of 
which (to keep to our ſubject) we need no other evidence 
than the multitude of French poems and ſongs to be 
found in every library. The learned treatiſe above no- 
ticed might, therefor, with more propriety, have been 
intitled ** An Eſſay on the ancient FRENCH Minſtrels,” 
whom the ſeveral facts and anecdotes there related alone 
concern. Of the Engliſh minſtrels, all the knowlege 
we have of them is, that by a law of queen Elizabeth 
they were pronounced “ rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy 
* beggars (134) ;“ a ſufficient proof they were not very 
reſpectable in her time, how eminent ſoever they might 
have been before (135). That ſuch characters as theſe 
ſhould have left us no memorials of theirſelves 1s not at all 
ſurpriſing. They could ſing and play; but it was none of 
their buſineſs to read or write. So that, whatever their 
ſongs may have been, they ſeem to have periſhed along 
with them; for, excepting the two ballads which have 
been mentioned (neither of which, unleſs it be from the 
rude and barbarous jargon in which they are compoſed, 
are neceſſarily aſcribable to minſtrels), we have not a 
ſingle compoſition which can, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, or even 3 be given to a perſon of this 
deſcription (136). | 0 ä 
| a Ames, 
(134) 39 Elis. e. 4. ſ. 4 

(135) They are not repreſented to much greater advantage by 
the early hiſtorians, who,“ it ſeems, © can ſeldom afford them a 
«© better name than that of Scurræ, Famelici, Nebulones, &c. PrRxe v 

(Notes on the Eſſay, xlii.). F 
(136) That the reader may not be misled by a term, it will be per- 
tinent to remark that the word is frequently uſed for a muſician in ge- 
neral, Thus the kings minſtrels“ were his band of muſic. The 
choriſters of a cathedral as well as the trumpets of an army are like- 
Wiſe often ſo called. And in an ordinance of the rump parliament, 
1658, which pays the minſtrels no more reſpe& than Queen Eliza- 
beth had done, the word is uſed as ſynonimous with 2 in which 


m_y expreſſive and characteriſtic appellation it has ſince entirely 
Joſt, | | 
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Ames, the author of the Typographical Antiquities, is 
ſaid to have had in his poſſeſſion a folio volume of Engliſh 
ſongs or ballads, compoſed or colleQed by one EL 
Lucas, about the year 1450; which fir John Hawkins 
thinks © is probably yet in being (137).” Whoever has it, 
would do the public an eſſential ſervice, by informing 
them of the nature of its contents. As to Shirleys col- 
lection, in the Aſhmolean muſeum, it is of very little 
value; and contains, at leaſt in the preſent ſenſe of the 
words, neither ſongs nor ballads. | 
The reign of Edward IV. affords no particular infor- 
mation on the ſubject. In that of his ſon and ſhort- lived 

ſucceſſor, we have a ſong written by the learned Anthony 
Widville, earl Rivers, during the time of his impri, 
ſonment, by the arbitrary diftates gf the ambitious and 
uſurping Glouceſter, in Pontefract caſtle. This little 
piece, which is preſerved by Rouſe the hiſtorian, and has 
— 5 reprinted by Percy, is in imitation of the meaſure 
of one aſcribed to Chaucer, and beginn 
5 Sumwhat muſyng, &c. ; | 

There is no ſong extant which can be ſafely aſcribed to 
the reign of Richard III. Skelton, in the time of his 
immediate ſucceſſor, is a poet of ſome eminence, He 
was a great writer of balades” and. © dities of plea- 
«, ſure, a few of which we have left; but the beſt, at 
leaſt the moſt humourous of them, 15, at preſent, too groſs 
to be endured, and the others are too inſipid to be regarded. 
The late mr. Thoreſby had a fair large manuſcript 
collection of Engliſh ſongs of this period, with the mu- 
ſical compoſitions of the moſt eminent maſters, which had 
once belonged to the lord Fairfax. It. afterwards came 
into the hands of a gentleman in the city, who permitted 
great part of it to be engraved and publiſhed. The 
muſic, according to dr. Burney, is ſomewhat uncouth, 
but is ſtill better than the poetry. 'T'o ſing by note, ap- 
pears to have been then an ordinary accompliſhment, ' 

The ſongs uſed at this time, and, indeed, down to the 
Reformation, were moſtly in French, Italian, or La- 
tin (138). The muſic- book of prince Arthur is ſtill ex- 


47) Hiftory of Muſic, II. 91 (38) Burney, II. 551. 
bebe ee Rea: 
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tant: it is full of ſongs 5 and there is not an Engliſh 
wort eng AA 
Of Henry the Eighths reign the writer of theſe pages 
has before him a tolerably large manuſcript, ſomewhat 
reſembling the Fairfax collection, but more abounding 
in church ſervices, hymns, 'carols, and other religious 
pieces. One of the ſongs is much in the manner of 
Skelton, and not without humour. Another, intitled 
The kynges ballad, begmning 1 


Paſſe tyme with good cumpanye, 


is probably the compoſition of this or the preceding ty- 
rant, each of whom is ſaid to have had a turn for muſic 
and ſong (139). Caligula and Nero affected the fame 
taſtdk gk. 
In the library of the Society of Antiquaries are ſeveral 
old printed copies of ſongs, on the diſgrace of Thomas 
Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, which ſhould ſeem to have 
been ſung and ſold in the ſtreets. The firſt, and perhaps 
beſt of them, is reprinted by Percy (140). It is ſcarcely 
poſſible that the fall of Wolſey was lefs diſtinguiſned. 
The Reformation appears to have given full as much 
employment to the ballad-makers as to the polemical 
divines, Perhaps, indeed, they were one and the ſame 
ſet. A few of theſe are to be found in the Relzgues, 
It is much to be regretted that we have no ſongs of 
Surrey or Wyatt, the two beſt poets of that age, and the 
firſt who made any progreſs in poliſhing and improving 
the language: unleſs the latters exquiſite ove 4 to his 
lute can be properly deemed one. 1 po 
(139) Puttenham (Arte of Engliſh Poeſie, p. 12.) mentions © one 
% Gray” as having grown into great eſtimation with Henry VIII. 
4% and afterward with the duke of Somerſet prote ctour, for making 
© certaine merry ballades, whereof one-chiefly was, The Bunte is vp. 
* the bunte is ph. There is likewiſe a ſpecies of poetical harmony, 
in old books, called K. H. mitth, or Freemens Songs.“ For the 
meaning of the letters K. H. ſir John Hawkins ſays, we are to ſeek: 
there cannot be a doubt that they mean Ning Henqu. | 


(140) Reliques, H. 64, na 2b 
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Lord Vaux the elder is a ſong-writer of the two fol. 
lowing reigns. His Aged Lower, of which the grave. 
digger in Hamlet ſings a few ſtanzas, and Cupids Apautt, 
both preſerved at the end of Surreys poems, and re. 
printed by Percy, are pieces of no little merit. And, 
in whatever light the beautiful paſtoral of Harpalus be 
conſidered, the author has done hisſelf much injuſtice in 
concealing his name. „ abny Fer 9 

We now arrive at the time of queen Elizabeth; in 
which we are to look for the origin of the modern Engliſh 
ſong ; not a fingle compoſition of that nature, with the 
ſmalleſt degree of poetical merit, being diſcoverable at 
any preceding period; and, conſequently, none earlyer 
is to be found in the collection herewith given to the 
public (141). 85 


We may venture to place Marlow at the head of the 
numerous ſong-writers of this reign ; not more by rea- 
ſon of his priority, than on account of his merit. And 
yet his Paſtoral Invitation is the only ſong of his which 
0 deſcended to us; poſſibly, which he wrote. But the 
beautiful and characteriſtic ſimplicity of this little piece 
is fully ſufficient to juſtify the preference here given him 
on the ſcore of merit. Wither, better known in the po- 
litical, as well as poetical, annals of the two followin 
reigns, muſt be eſteemed a ſongſter of this, Both he 
3 Marlow are happily imitated by Raleigh. Spenſer 
has inſerted à paſtoral ſong in his eclogues. Dray- 
ton, a ſmooth and poetic writer, has left us two 
or three tolerable ſongs; but his excellence is in 
his larger works. The genius of Shakſpeare was 
as univerſal as it was ſublime: his Lyric produc. 
tions are ſuperior to thoſe of his contemporaries ; 
and than ſome of them nothing better has ſince appeared. 


(141) If we could recover that “ bunch of ballets and ſongs 

, 6 all ancient, which captain Cox, the literary maſon of Qoventry, 
| had © fair wrapt up in parchment and bound with a whipcord : © ag 
„ Broom, braom on hil: So wo ig me begon, trolylo, Over a whinny 
„ weg. Hey ding a ding. Bonny laſs upon a green. My bony on 
de gave me a bek. By a bank az I lay; and a hundred more“ 
(Langham, Letter from Killingworth, Lon. 1575. vo.) it is very 

poflible that the aboye opinion might prove erroneous, 8 
| | ow 
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How much ought we to regret the valuable time he ſa- 
crificed to the falſe taſte of his age, in the compoſition of 
above 150 ſonnets (the moſt difficult and inſipid metrical 
ſtructure ever invented), which, though from the pen of 
this immortal bard, we can ſcarcely endure to read ! 

Sir Philip Sidney wrote a number of things in and out 
of the Arcadia, which were then eſteemed ſongs: but 
they are all too much in the affected and unnatural man- 
ner of the Italian and Spaniſh poets,. to deſerve this cha- 
raQer at preſent, His friend, lord Brooke, has, how- 


ever, left us one piece, which will be always accepted as 


a good ſong. And ſome of the performances of Francis 
Daviſon appear the effuſions of a real poetical genius, 
and deſerve much praiſe. | 

The queen herlelf had a turn for poetry, which ſhe 
did not diſdain to cultivate, Specimens of her talents 
are preſerved in ſome contemporary publications; but 
none of them appears to be a perfect ſong. 

Vere earl of Oxford, maſter Edwards. of the queens 
chapel, George Gaſcoigne, Nicholas Breton, and many 
other diſtinguiſhed wy inferior poets, are among the 
ſong-writers of this reign, | . 

The earlieſt drinking ſong of any merit, in the lan- 
guage, is that inſerted at page 71. of the ſecond volume. 
How much, if at all, elder it 1s than the dramatic piece 
in which it is preſerved does not appear. | 

It is, likewiſe, to the age of this princeſs we are to re- 
fer the origin of the Engliſh ballad, That the common 
people of this, like thoſe of almoſt every other country, 
have always, even in their rudeſt ſtate, had ſongs to ce- 


lebrate or record national or local occurrences, by whom- 


ſoever they may have been compoſed, 1s an incontro- 
vertible fact. Unfortunately, however, of theſe pieces 
not more than two, both already noticed, are known to 
exiſt (142). All the reſt, not having been collected or 


(142) It may be proper to mention that the ballad of Caprain Car, 
printed by Percy under the Scotiſh title of Edom (Adam) o Gordon, is 
extant in a MS, of queen Elizabeths time. But whether this be ori- 

inally Engliſh, or only an alteration from the Scotiſh, and whether 
the name ſubjoined be that of the author or tranſcriber, are circum · 
ſtances altogether uncertain, 


entered 


ver 
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entered in large volumes, nor ever printed, are irreco- 
verably loſt, What a treaſure, would it be to poſſeſs a 
collection of the vulgar ſongs compoſed and ſung during 
the civil wars of Vork and Lancaſter, in which almoſt 
every moment afforded ſome great, noble, intereſting or 
pathgtic ſubject for the imagination of the poet! How 
delightful, how inſtructive, would be the peruſal of 
ſiuch a little hiſtory of that turbulent and bloody pe- 
riod! The ponderous tomes of Lydgate and Occleve 
have deſcended to us in the higheſt preſervation ; one 
would gladly ſacrifice the whole for a ſingle page! But 
the ſongs of which we are ſpeaking appear to have 
born fo little reſemblance to the ſtile and manner of 
the old ballads with which we are now acquainted, and 
from which a part of the preſent collection is formed, 
that we- may fairly infer that not one of the latter 
exiſted before the reign of the above princeſs. The 
learned and ingenious biſhop Percy has, indeed, pub- 
liſhed a work, in which a conſiderable number of ſongs 
and ballads, that have never otherwiſe appeared, are aſ- 
cribed to a very remote antiquity ; an antiquity altoge- 
ther incompatible with the ſtile and language of the 
compoſttions theirſelves, moſt of which, one may be al- 
lowed to ſay, bear the ſtrongeſt intrinſic marks of a very 
modern date. But the genuineneſs of theſe pieces can- 
not be properly inveſtigated or determined without an 
inſpection of the original manuſcript, from which they 
are ſaid to be extracted. As to the ancient black letter 
copies of the more common Engliſh ballads, of which 
there are ſeveral collections extant (143), not more than 
three are ſo old as the ſixteenth century, nor double the 
number of a more early date than the reign of king 
Charles II. The reſt, to the amount of many hundreds, 
1 appear to have been printed between the Reſtoration and 
. the commencement of the preſent century. It 1s, not, 
_ however, meant by this to inſinuate that none of thoſe in 


(143) The largeſt is one of 5 vols. in the Pepyſian library; the 
next one of 2 in the library of the late major Pearſon, There is ano- 


ther in the Britiſh, and a fourth in the Aſhmolean muſeum. 3 
g C 
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the two laſt deſcriptions are of equal antiquity, in 
point of compoſition, with thoſe in the firſt : the con- 
trary is certain, That theſe ballads were originally 
compoſed for public ſingers by profeſſion, and perhaps im- 
mediately for printers, bookſellers, or thoſe who vended 
ſuch like things, is highly probable. But whether they 
were, in every caſe, firſt publiſned in ſingle ſheets, and 
not, till afterwards collected into Gar/angs, or whether 
they made their firſt appearance in ſuch collections, does 
not clearly appear. Thomas Deloney and Richard John- 
ſon, writers by profeſſion of amuſing books for the popu- 
lace, were famous ballad-makers about this period. And 
could we be aſſured that they were the real authors of 
the Garlandt, or collections publiſhed under their re- 
ſpective names, we might be able to refer moſt of the 
ballads in the preſent collection to the one or to the other. 
Elderton has been pronounced peerleſs in the compoſition 
of ballads (144). From him the laurel deſcended to 
Martin Parker, the laſt, perhaps, who was any way ce- 


lebrated on this account. 
Ihe reign of queen Elizabeth is alſo the age of Ma- 
drigals, Catches and Glees: but, as theſe, though 
ſomewhat partaking of the nature of ſong, claim a 
much nearer affinity with Euterpe than with. Poly- 
hymnia, it will be ſufficient ta have juſt mentioned 
them. . e 

Among the ſongſters of James the Firſts time, one 
is pleaſed to meet the name of that elegant writer and 
accompliſhed gentleman ſir Henry Wotton. Dr. Donnes 
imitation of Marlow, and other pieces, intitle him to a 
place in the liſt. And of the following ſong by Ben 
Jonſon, Anacreon, had Anacreon written in Engliſh, 
peed not have been aſhamed. | 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And Iwill pledge with mine, 
Or leave a kiſs but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine; 


(144) See Song XLIX. Part 111, One of his ballads is reprinted 
by Percy, | The 
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The thirſt that from the foul doth riſe 
Dot aſk a drink divine, | 
But might I of Joves nectar ſup, 
I I would not change for thine. 


I ſent thee late u roſy wreath, 

Not ſo much honouring thee, 

As giving it a chance that there 
It could not withered be: „ 
But thou thereon did'ſt only breathe, 

And fent'ſ it back to me, 
Since when it grows and ſmells, I ſwear, 
Not of itſelf, but thee. 


The facetious biſhop Corbett is likewiſe an author of 
this reign. His Fairies Farewell and Diſtracted Puritan, 
have much humour and merit. The poems of Carew 
afford many excellent ſongs: a little more ſimplicity 
might have conſiderably increaſed the number. Biſhop 
King, whom it would be injuſtice to forget, muſt have 
written toward the end of this reign. 1 7 
Waller, born in 1605, may be eſteemed the firſt ſong- 
writer, as well as the beſt poet of the reign of Charles I. 
Milton has left us a few ſongs, which would have ap- 
peared. to poſſeſs more merit if they had fallen from an 
author of leſs dignity. Sucklings chef d' æuvre is his 
PII tell thee Dick, It is to be regretted: that the poetical 
excellence of this celebrated compoſition ſhould be de- 
graded by groſſneſs of ſentiment and impurity of lan- 
guage, Butler and ſir John Denham chiefly ſignalized 
theirſelves in ſpirited attacks on the gloomy and barba- 
rous Roundheads, Indeed the Rebellion and Uſurpation 
form the epoch of ſatyric ſongs; with which the Cavaliers 
ſeem, until the Reſtoration, to have kept up a conſtant 
| pres fire, which, if it did not any great execution, at 
eaſt kept the attention of loyalty awake, and, in ſome 
meaſure, no doubt, contributed to that happy event. 
Cowley, who commenced author at a very early age, 
is likewiſe to be conſidered as a ſong- writer of this reign, 
His Chronicle is an admirable performance, and, had 
is judgement and taſte been equal to his vivacity and 


wit, 
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wit, would not have been the only ſong he had left us to 
commend. Lovelace, L'Eſtrange, and Shirley, were 
alſo writers of ſongs in this reign, _ e 
The reign of Charles the Second is the Auguſtan age 
of ſong : no period having produced ſo great a number 
of excellent writers in this ſpecies of poetry. This 
rince was not only the admirer and patron of the art, 
1 cultivated it hisſelf. We have a ſong of his, be- 
ginning 1 | 
I paſs all my hours in a ihady old grove, 


which, though by no means remarkable for poetical 
merit, has certainly enough for the compoſition of a 
king. Dryden was undoubtedly great in every ſpecies 
of poetry, but the ſongs of Etherege, Eaton, Sedley, 
Rocheſter, Dorſet, and Sheffield (afterwards duke of 
Bucks), are maſter-pieces in this ; ſome of them being 
abſolutely without equal in the language. Amongſt 
theſe is to be ranked Dorſets incomparable addref: to the 
ladies, written at ſea, on the eve of an engagement (145). 

Otways pathetic remonſtrance to his inexorable miſ- 
treſs, would have entitled him to the character of an 
elegant writer, even if it had been his only compoſition. 


Scroop, Walſh, and many other ſong- writers of merit, 
are to be ſingled out of 


The mob of gentlemen who wrote with eaſe. 


Mrs. Behn deſerves a more particular acknowlegement. 
And we ſhould do injuſtice to a laborious, and, according 
to his own account, moſt ſucceſsful and happy writer, 

were we to omit the honoured name of Tom D*Urfey ; 
who, beſides that he compoſed more ſongs, perhaps, 
than all his contemporaries put together; moſt of them 
being great favourites with the nation, and many of 
them ſtill remaining ſo, particularly his loyal ode of 
Fey to great Cæſar; which, once ecchoed by all ranks, 
is yet frequently chanted with delight; and, as mr. Ad- 


(145) It is ſtrange that any perſon ſhould be ſo blind to the plain- 
tive tenderneſs of this elegant performance as to miſtake the wit and 
point with which it abounds for intentional burleſque! : | 

diſon 
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diſon pleaſantly obſerves, pave the Whigs (to who 
honeſt Tom was a ſwarn foe, till he lived to ſee them ger 
into power) a blow they were never able to recover du- 
ring that reign; was a very good muſician, arid poſ- 
fed an excellent voice; with which he had frequently 
the high honour to entertain his majeſty at Newmarket 
and elfewhere; the N red monarch familiarly 
condeſcending to hold the paper, and accompany his 
artful ſtrains, or beat the time by gentle taps upon his 
moulder (146). 2 | Ed 
The ſhort time of the miſguided arid unfortunate 

James might paſs unnoticed. We only diſcover, in the 
party ſongs of this period, the moſt rancourous hatred 
diſplayed in the groſſeſt ſcurrility. But what an aſto- 
niſhing effect theſe vulgar and deſpicable rhapſodies had 
upon the temper of the times, we may, in ſome mea- 
ſure conjecture from the brags of that unprincipled cha- 
racter, lord (afterwards marquis of) Wharton, who 
was woht to boaſt that, by the moſt fooliſh of them 
all (147), he had rimed the king out of his dominions. 
james was not inſenſible to the powers of poetry and 
wit; he had conceived a great friendſhip for Woycherly, 
on whom he beſtowed many favours. We mention this 
poet as a ſong-writer ; but all his performances, as ſuch, 
however well adapted they might be to the licentious 
manners and too luxuriant wit of his age, are now de- 
ſervedly negleged. hg} 5 
The Revolution, one may be certain, did not take 

lace without giving riſe to numbers of ſongs and bal- 
lads both for and againſt that important event, But all 
of them are too ſtrongly tinctured with the venom of 
party, to retain the leaſt appearance of merit. 

The prince who obtained poſſeſſion of the vacant 

throne was too much of the phlegmatic Dutchman to be 
ſenſible of the merit, or ſaſceptible of the power of 


(146) The king underſtood muſic ſufficiently to ſing the tenor part 
of an eaſy ſong, He would ſometimes fing with mr, Goſtling, one of 
the gentlemen of his chapel, who was maſter of a fine voice; the 
duke of York accompanying them on the guitar, Hawkins, IV. 359 
(147) Lilliburlero, "Yes Percy, II, 367, | 


poetry, 
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poetry, muſic, or ſong. Even the harp of Orpheus 
would have made no ierten upon him. Her majeſty, 
however, as we learn from a curious anecdote, had not 
ſacrificed to a throne her infantine reliſh for the homely 
Engliſh ballad (148). * 270 | 

Prior is the firſt poet of eminence we meet with after 
_ this period, His ſongs are numerous; moſt of them are 
ſpirited, ingenious, and witty; a few are tender, ſen- 
timental and pathetic; all excellent of their kind. 
Lanſdown, a writer of name, has left us ſome indifferent 
ſongs. Congreve, gay, ſpritely, and licentious, too 
frequently ſuffered his wit to ſurpriſe his judgement. 
The little piece, however, beginning 


SF. 


Falſe though ſhe be to me and love, 


5%: VWwy BY” oh 


is no unpleaſing proof of what he was capable of. 
The ſongs of Rowe,' on the contrary, are all ſoft, ten- 
der and plaintive. The conſequence is, that his De- 
 Jpairing Shepherd will be admired when Buxom Foa is 
entirely forgotten. | . ? 
With Steel, who has left ſuch a favorable ſpecimen of 
his talents for two different kinds of ſong, the tender 
and the lively, as to make us regret they were not more. 
exerted, we may commence the reign of queen Ann. 


(148) © The queen having a mind one afternoon to be entertained 

« with muſic, ſent to mr. Goftling, then one of the chapel, and af- 
* terwards ſubdean of St. Pauls, to Henry Purcell and mrs. Arabella 
« Hunt, who had a very fine voice, and an admirable hand on the 
&« lute, with a requeſt to attend her; they obeyed her commands; 
« mr, Goſtling and mrs. Hunt ſung ſeveral compoſitions of Purcell, 
© ho accompanied them on the harpſichord ; at length the queen be- 
4 ginning to grow tired, aſked mrs. Hunt if ſhe could not ſing the 
© old Scots ballad © Cold and Raw', mrs, Hunt anſwered yes, and 
| e ſung it to her lute, Purcell was all the while fitting at the harph- 
t * chord unemployed, and not a little nettled at the queen's preference 
e ce of a yulgar ballad to his muſic 3 but ſeeing her majeſty delighted 
$- e with this tune, he determined that ſhe ſhould hear it upon another 
« occaſion; and accordingly in the next birth-day ſong, viz, that for 
« the year 1692, he compoſed an air to the words, May her bright 
« example chace vice in troops out of the land,” the baſs whereof is 
te the tune to Cold and Raw; it is printed in the ſecond part of the 
=» * Orpheus Britannicus, and is note for note the ſame with the Scots 
& tune.“ Hawkins, IV. 6, | n 
| Philipses 
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Philipses happy verſion of Sappho is deſervedly eſteemed 
a conſiderable acquiſition to Engliſh ſong. The name 
of Addiſon will do the ſubje& more credit than the two 
2158 to which it could with certainty be prefixed may 
e thought to do him. The firſt of them, however, is 
in the true ſpirit of Rocheſter, and has abundant merit. 
And there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that many of his beſt 
ſongs have been uſually printed either under a different 
name, or without any name at all. Tickell has united 
the tendereſt ſentiments with the moſt intereſting narra- 
tive : Colin and Lucy 1s unrivaled. Of the few ſongs of 
Parnell, though none of them ſeems to be remarkable 
for that peculiar ſweetneſs which diſtinguiſhes his more 
ſerious compoſitions, the little paſtoral in the preſent 
volume has been always admired. Hill, without his 
affectation and love of conceit, would have been, if 
not a poet, a ſong-writer of eminence. He is one of 
thoſe writers whom we can hardly praiſe, and muſt be 
loth to. condemn, Byroms beautiful and celebrated 
paſtoral ſong of Colin and Phœbe was the production 
of this xra. Of this ſpecies of ſong ſimplicity is the 
principal requiſite, but even ſimplicity may be af. 
Qed, exceſſive and puerile, and ſuch has, not, perhaps, 
without reaſon, been pronounced the fault of this po- 
pular performance 1 much may, doubtleſs, be 
alledged in extenuation of it, from the nature of his ſub- 
ject and the practice of greater writers. e 
Gay, the accompliſhed, the inimitable Gay, is the 
ornament of the enſuing reign. The infinite obliga- 
tions which the lovers of ſong are under to this admirable 
writer can never be ſufficiently expreſſed. Lively, hu- 
mourous, witty, elegant, tender and pathetic; happy 
and ſucceſsful in whatever the univerſality of his genius 
prompted him to undertake; his ſpirit, his ſentiment, 
his language are pure nature; and, while a love of 
poetry and ſong, or a particle of taſte remains among 
us, will certainly be remembered, and muſt always 
leaſe. The ingenious and libertine duke of Wharton 
is a ſong-writer of this period. Booth, Croxall, Con- 


and 
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and others, are intitled, with various degrees of merit, 

to the ſame character. Carey ought not to be mentioned 

without every commendation. His happy ſimplicity 

and unaffected manner intereſt and. charm the reader of 

natural taſte. Sally in our ally was a particular favourite of 

mr. Addiſon ; and his judgment, which, however, wants 
no countenance, is confirmed by its popularity. 

'The name of Pope will ſhed a luſtre over the long 
reign of George II. in which we have the gratification 
to introduce him. The fingle performance he conde- 
ſcended to leave is an exquiſite parody or ſatirical imita- 
tion, written in 1733, in the character of a perſon of 
<« quality,” of the faſhionable ſing- ſong of that and the 
preceding age, It was inadvertently omitted in the col- 
1 but the reader will not be ſorry to find it 
ere. 2:7 | „ 


Fluttering ſpread thy purple pinions 
Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart; : 
I a ſlave in thy dominions ; 
Nature mult give way to art. 


Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
See my weary days conſuming 
All beneath yen flowery rocks. 


Thus the Cyprian goddeG weeping, 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling nk, 

Fim the boar, in filence creeping, 
Gor'd with unrelenting tooth. 


Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers; 
Fair Diſcretion ſtring the lyre; | 
Sooth my ever-waking ſlumbers: b 

Bright Apollo, lend thy choir, 


_ Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 
Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, 

. Watering ſoft Elyſian plains, 


\ Vol. II. ; Ff | | Mournful 
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Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 
Qilding my Aurehas brows, 


Morpheus hovering o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 


Melancholy ſmooth meander, 

_ "Swiftly purling in a round, 
bs On thy margin lovers wander, 
With thy flowery chaplets crown'd, 


Thus when Philomela drooping, 
Sioftly ſeeks her abſent mate, 
See the bird of Juno ſtooping, 
I Melody reſigns to fate (149). 


While this great poet was thus endeavouring to laugh 
out of countenance the flowery inſipidity, diſcordant 
1mages, and unnatural conceit of a favourite ſpecies of 
love ſong, his friend Swift was employed in turning into 
deſerved ridicule the ſtrange affected muſical jargon then 
in vogue (150). And never, ſurely, was any thing 
more juſtly conceived, or more happily executed than 
theſe two efforts of wit and genius in ſupport of com- 
mon ſenſe and true taſte. . Nor does a want of ſucceſs, 
(if that be the caſe) any way detra& from, or leſſen the 
merit of the attempt. Swift, who might, with equal 
propriety, have been placed in either of the two preced- 

ing reigns, produced a number of political, ſatirical, 
and jocoſe pieces, upon common and popular ſubjects, 
which appear to have been deſigned for the capacity and 
notice of the vulgar, in aid of the cantilenæ rriviæ of 
his time. Clever Tom Clinch is a maſter-piece in its way. 
But how far theſe compoſitions ſuited the comprehenfion 
and taſte of an Engliſh or Iriſh mob we are not certified. 

The known ſong-writers of this period are, as it might 
be naturally expected, indifferently numerous, and many 


(149) Compare Song XL, Claſs I. 'See alſo Hill's Poems, The 
muſical reader will be at no loſs for a pertinent tune, who recollects 
the admired air of e 7 arms ae. 

How imperfe& is expreſſion, 
a compoſition in the true ſpirit-of Pope. vf 
5 (150) See his incomparable Cantata, ſet by Lam pe. 
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of them of the firſt eminence. The beautiful ſongs of 
Lyttelton reſemble the gentle murmurs of the turtle; 
Shenſtone ſings with all the elegant ſimplicity of an Ar- 
cadian ſhepherd; and the nightingales plaintive ſtrains 
are emulated by the elegiac tenderneſs of Collins. Cheſ- 
terfield has left a few ſongs; they are neat and pointed, - 
and would not have deſerved [els commendation if the 
flippant muſe of their noble author could have been always 
kept within the pale of delicacy and virtue. The 
names of Middleſex and Glover will be immortaliſed by 
Arnos Vale ind Hofters Ghoſt. The compoſitions, at leaſt, 
will ſcarcely be forgotten, if the authors ſhould. Dr. John- 
ſon, though ſtill living, is a ſong-writer of this reign. Se- 
veral of his performances are inſerted in the preſent col- 
lection. But ſong is a province in which this great writer 
does not appear with his uſual advantage. His pen is 
much too heavy for ſo light a ſubject. Mr. Jenyns ſtands 
in the ſame predicament; not, indeed, as to the cha- 
racter of his compoſitions, which for the graces of ſtile 
and manner admit few ſuperiors. The cauſe of poetry, 
indeed, is more indebted to this elegant writer than that 
of virtue and innocence. But the ſituation of his moſt 
reprehenſible production in the preſent volume will 
ſerve as an antidote to the poiſon it contains. \ 
Dr. Daltons additions to Miltons Maſk have unexam- 
pled merit. The many elegant and ſpirited ſongs which 
he has ſo judiciously introduced into this admirable drama 
are ſome of the moſt finiſhed and beautiful compoſitions 
in the language. All of them were not, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, equally proper for the preſent publication, but no 
reflection is intended to be thrown on thoſe which have 
been defignedly omitted ; as there is not one which does 
not, in ſome degree, contribute to the perfection and 
moral of the piece. _ 1 | 
Mr. Whitehead, the preſent laureat, has given us two 
excellent ſongs. It were to be wiſhed that the nature of 
his office had obliged him to furniſh us with more. His 
annual odes, though, doubtleſs, far ſuperior to thoſe of 
his predeceſſors, are ſeldom remembered; but Ye belles 
and ye flirts will be never forgotten. 1 15 
of | f 2 
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Moore is one of the moſt pleaſing and natural of our 
ſong writers. The juſtneſs and beauty of his ſentiments, 
and the agreeable familiarity of his language and man- 
ner, render him equally intelligible and delightful to all 
ranks; at leaſt wherever nature can be judge. With leſs 
affectation, Smart would probably have been intitled to a 
ſimilar character. | | 
Dr. Percy, now biſhop of Dromore, the editor of, 
and author of ſome pieces in the Religues of ancient Eng- 
kifh Poetry, fo frequently noticed, has, independent of 
his contributions to that work, favoured the public with 
one moſt beautiful ſong. It would not depreciate the 
merit, though it might affect the originality, of this ele- 
gant compoſition, if it were univerſally known to be a 
cloſe imitation of ſome of the moſt tender and poetical 
paſſages in Henry and Emma. | 
The late mr. Dadſley, dr. Akenſide, dr. Hawkeſ- 
worth, mr. Brerewood, mrs. Pilkington, (the two laſt of 
whom deſerve particular commendation, although the 
iſe due to the former on account of the two pieces here 
inſerted is neceſſarily accompanied with the cenſure due 
to him on account of the two which were obliged to be 
amitted) fir C. H. Williams and fir J. Moore are ſong- 
writers of conſequence in this reign. The liſt might un- 
doubtedly be increaſed with names no lefs reſpectable. 
And- there are numerous compoſitions, which, though 
they might do credit to any author, have been claimed 
by none. | . 255 
The fertile but licentious imagination of Stevens has 
ſupplied us with a volume of ſongs. It has been the 
ſtudy of this celebrated bard (for he ſung what he com- 
poſed) to promote the hilarity of the feſtive board, and 
4 ſet the table on a roar.” And it is only fair to ſay, 
that his attempts have generally proved ſucceſsful. But 
as the convivial diſpofition of thoſe whom it was his bu- 
' fineſs to pleaſe was not characteriſed by its delicacy, 
many of his compoſitions are ſuch as, in a purer age, 
would have obtained him rather infamy than a 
Woty, a genius of a ſimilar turn, is intitled, though in 
3 ſmaller degree, to the ſame kind of praiſe. , 
The 
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The Vaudewilles which. Garrick and Paul Whitehead 
compoſed for the ſtage toward the end of this reign are 
excellent in their kind, and well deſerved the popularity 
they acquired. One of theſe pieces is inſerted. in the 
preſent collection (Vol. II. p. 56). Hearts of Oak has 
even greater merit, and In flory we're told is without its 
equal in the language. 

The cultivation and improvement of ſong 1s not among 
the bleſſings of the preſent reign. The number of 


writers and productions of merit in this, and indeed in 


every other ſpecies of poetry, is comparatively ſmall. 
We have one ſong by Churchill, and a few by Lloyd : 
but theſe compoſitions, though certainly not devoid of 
merit, are far from being equal to their poetical abilities. 
Goldſmith and Cunningham are ſong-writers of this 
period. And ſince it is not the extent but the excellence 
of the compoſition which conſtitutes the poet, if the for- 
mer had produced nothing but the two ſtanzas inſerted 
under his name in the preſent volume, he would have 
been entitled to an eminent rank. Cunningham, though 
not equal to his countryman (151) in native genius, and 
ſtill leſs ſo in learned application, poſſeſſes a pleaſing ſim- 
plicity which cannot fail to recommend him to a reader of 


unadulterated taſte. This ſimplicity may, perhaps, in 


ſome of his compoſitions, be thought too great; but 
when it is known that they were neceſſarily adapted to 
the intellects of a country theatre, little cenſure can be 
juſtly incurred by the poet. 

Bickerſtaff has been fortunate that ſo many of his beſt 
ſongs can be detached from the dramatic characters to 
which they belong. Had his integrity and candour been 
equal to his genius, he would have merited a greater 
praiſe. To the amiable muſe of mrs. Barbauld we are 


conſiderably indebted, The ingenious and elegant 


author of the School for Scandal has ſhewn that the drama 
13 not the only ſpecies of the poetical art at his command. 


lis ſongsarenotleſs remarkable for their ſingularity than 


(151) They were both from Ireland; and born in the ſame year, 
for 
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for their merit; few of any conſequence having appeared 
for ſome years before the Duenna, and none, beſide his 
own, ſince. | 

It will not be conceived neceſſary that one ſhould take 
particular notice of the ſongs which are introduced upon 
the ſtage, or of thoſe which are annually ſung at other 
places of public amuſement. The former are rarely ſe- 
parable from the drama with which they are produced, 
and therefore generally partake its fate. And of the lat- 
ter very few have ſurvived, and not one, perhaps, de- 
ſerved to ſurvive the ſeaſon of its birth. There was 
once, indeed, a period when moſt of the ſongs which 
thus appeared in public were the avowed compolition of 
eminent maſters both in the poetic and in the harmonic art: 


when Beard ſung what Garrick or Moore wrote, and Arne 


or Worgan ſet to muſic. But theſe beautiful and ele- 
gant performances have no longer any charms for the 
more refined taſte of the preſent age. Though what has 
been ſubſtituted in their place affords no very ſtriking ar- 
gument of the improvements or ſuperior advantages of 
the times. One might be led to think it ſtrange that 
the union of Engliſh poetry and Engliſh muſic ſhould be 
ſo entirely neglected by perſons of rank and faſhion in a 
country where the patronage and encouragement of 
muſic "ans to be the prevailing paſſion. That the FTuſcan 
language 1s more harmonious than the Engliſh, and that 
many of the Italian compoſers excel our own in art and 
variety may be indiſputable, but that every thing Engliſhk 
ſhould be baniſhed from the harmonic aſſemblies of the 
Engliſh, and the the natural melody, elegant poetry, 
and ſterling ſenſe of their native country ſhould be ſacri- 


. iced to the artificial and extravagant harmony, and un- 


meaning, ridiculous, and frequently unintelligible lyric 
productions of a foreign climate, is a practice which 
can ſcarcely be thought to do much honour either to the 
heads or to the hearts of thoſe who favour it. 

There is nothing, perhaps, from which the real cha- 
rater of a nation can be collected with ſo much certainty 
as the manners and diverſions of the lower or rather 
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loweſt claſſes of the inhabitants. The principal amuſe- 
ment of the common people of every country and in 
every age has been a turn for melody and 2 Many of 
the vulgar ſongs of France and Spain poſſeſs the firſt de- 
gree of poetical merit, and afford as much entertainment 
to the higheſt ranks as they do to the loweſt. The com- 
mon people of Italy liſten with rapture to the ſublimeſt 
flights of Arioſto, whom they appear to comprehend as 
well as the ableſt critic; and difficult would it be, in 
many ſtates, to find a peaſant unable to chant his 
ſtanza of the Feru/alem delivered. The Engliſh vulgar 
have never, perhaps, ſhewn ſuch a brilliancy of intel- 
let, and therefor the compoſitions which they moſt re- 
liſh are hardly to be endured by thoſe of any other de- 
ſcription. Nothing can be more common than to ſee a 
large crowd attending with apparent ſatisfaction to rhap- 
ſodies in which, though written in a jargon, and with a 
groſſneſs perfectly ſuitable to ſuch an audience, it is evi- 
dent that the compoſer has not underſtood what he wrote, 
that the performer does not underſtand what he ſings, 
and that the auditors do not underſtand what they hear; 
and yet, what is moſt extraordinary, no one of theſe 


_ circumſtances appears to render the compoſition leſs fa- 


yourite or delightful. But even this depravity of taſte 
is not confined to a mob. The ſtage itſelf, the ſtandard of 
national taſte, has, of late, with reſpe& to poetry and 
muſic, declined with a rapidity which not many years 
ſince would have been ſcarcely thought poſlible. A ſpirit 
of moraliſing may lead us entirely from our ſubject. We 
have ſolely to regret the loſs of melody and ſong, which, 
with objects, perhaps, of far greater importance, it is 
much to be feared are fallen to riſe no more. 5 

— * * 


The profeſſed purpoſe of this ſlight eſſay being to ex- 


| Hibit ſome account of the hiſtory or ſtate of ſong of ſuch 


European nations as are any way celebrated in this reſpect, 
it may be deemed unpardonable to omit all notice of the 
Scots, who have been long and univerſally famed for the 
beauty and elegance of their paſtoral ſongs, and for the 
pathetic ſimplicity of their natural melodies, which in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt and affect the mind beyond any other ſpecies of mu- 
ſical modulation. But, as an accurate inveſtigation and 
ample diſcuſſion of this curious and important ſubject is 
intended — Er- opportunity, when by will be natu- 
rally expected, and may more property appear, it is 
tains, on the preſent 4 juſto inform 
the reader that the omiſſon has not been unintentional. 
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H Chloris ! could I now but fit 
As unconcern'd, as when 
Your infant beauty could beget 
No happineſs nor pain. 
When I this dawning did admire, 
And prais'd the coming day, | 
T little thought the riſing fire 
Would take my reſt away. 
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Your charms in harmleſs childhood lay, 
Like metals in a mine; 
Age from no face takes more away, 


Than youth conceal'd in thine, 
Vo. 8 | B | 
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But as your charms inſenſibly 


. 3 Still as his mother favour'd you, 


To their perfection preſt; 
So love as unperceiv'd did fly, 
And center'd in my breaſt, 


My paſſion with your beauty grew, 
While Cupid at my heart, 


Thhrew a new flaming dart. 
4 Each gloried in their wanton part; 

To make a lover, he 

Employ ' d the utmoſt of his art; | 

To make a beauty, ſhe, O. 


s ONO I. 
'BY MISS AIK IN“. 


HE N firſt upon your tender cheek 
I ſaw the morn of beauty break 
With mild and chearing beam, 
I bow'd before your infant ſhrine, 
The earlieſt fighs you had were mine, 
And you my darling theme. 
I ſaw you in that opening morn 
For beautys boundleſs empire born, 
And firſt confeſs'd your ſway ; 
And ere-your thoughts, devoid of art, 
Could learn the value of a heart, 
I gave my heart away. 


* Now mrs, Barbauld, 3 
I watch'd 
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1 watch'd the dawn of every grace, 
And gaz'd upon that angel face, 
While yet *twas ſafe to gaze; 
And fondly bleſs'd each riſing charm, 
Nor thought ſuch innocence could harm 
The peace of future days. - 


But now deſpotie o'er the plains 

The aweful noon of beauty reigns, 
And kneeling crouds adore ; 

Theſe charms ariſe too fiercely bright, 

Danger and death attend the ſight, 
And I muſt hope no more. 


Thus to the riſing god of day 
Their early vows the Perfians pay, 
And bleſs the ſpreading fire; 


Whoſe glowing chariot mounting ſaon 


Pours on their heads the burning doan, 
They ſicken and expire. 


SONG Ill 


HEN firſt I ſaw thee graceful move, 
Ah me! what meant my throbbing breaſt? 


Say, ſoft confuſion, art thou love ? 


If love thou art, then farewell reſt ! 


Since doom'd I am to love thee, fair, 
Though hopeleſs of a warm return, 

Yet kill me not with cold deſpair ; 
But let me live, and let me burn. 


B 2 . With 


With gentle ſmiles aſſwage the pain 

Thoſe gentle ſmiles did firſt create: 
And, though you cannot love again, 
In pity, oh! forbear to hate. 


SONG F. 
THE INCHANTMENT. 
BY MR. OTWAY. ; 


Did but look and love a while, 
_ *Twas but for one half hour; 
'Then to reſiſt I had no will, 


And now I have no pow'r. 


To ſigh, and wiſh, is all my eaſe; 
Sighs, which do heat impart, 
Enough to melt the coldeſt ice, 

Vet cannot warm your heart. 


O! would your pity give my heart 

One corner of your breaſt; 
*T would learn of yours the winning art, 
And quickly ſteal the reſt. 


SONG V. 
BY VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH, 


LMERIAS face, her ſhape, her air, 


With charms reſiſtleſs wound the heart; 
In vain you for defence prepare, 


When from her eyes Love throws his dart. 
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a So ſtrong, ſo ſwift the arrow flies, 
Such ſure deſtruction flying makes; 


The bold oppoſer quickly dies! 
The fugitive it overtakes ! 


Nor ftratagem, nor force avails, 
No feign'd ſubmiſſion ſets you free; 
One look o'er all your art prevails, 
There's no way ſafe but not to ſee! 


For ſuch the magic of her arms, 
And wounding ſhe does ſo allure ; 
The unexperienc'd court their harms; 
The wounded never wiſh a cure. 


SONG VI. 
THE VAIN ADVICE. 
BY MRS, COCKBURN, 


H gaze not on thoſe eyes ! forbear 
That ſoft inchanting voice to hear: 
Not looks of baliliſks give ſurer death, 
Not Syrens ſing with more deſtructive breath. 


Fly, if thy freedom thou'dſt maintain, 
Alas! I feel, th' advice is vain! 
A heart, whoſe ſafety but in flight does he, 
Is too far loſt to have the pow'r to fly. 


B z SONG 
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LOVE-<SONGS, 


BY AARON HILL ESQ. 


O H! forbear to bid me ſlight her, 
Soul and ſenſes take her part; 
Could my death itſelf delight her, 
Life ſhould leap, to leave my heart. 
Strong, though ſoft, a lovers chain, 
Charm'd with woe, and pleas'd with pain, 


Though the tender flame were dying, 
Love would light it, at her eyes; 
Or, her tuneful voice applying, 
Through my ear, my ſoul ſurpriſe, 
Deaf, I ſee the fate I ſhun ; = 
Blind, I hear I am undone, 


SONG VII. 
W HILE from my looks, fair nymph, you gueſs 
The ſecret paſſions of my mind, 


My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 
A heart to love and grief inclin'd, 


There needs, alas! but little art 
To have this fatal ſecret found? 
With the ſame eaſe you threw the dart 
Tis certain you may ſhow the wound. 


How 


LOVE-SONGS. 7 


How can I ſee you and not love, 
While you as opening Eaſt are fair ? 
While cold as Northern blaſts you prove, 

How can I love and not deſpair? 


The wretch in double fetters bound 
Your potent mercy may releaſe ; 

Soon, if my love but once were crown'd, 
Fair propheteſs! my grief would ceaſe. 


SONG IK. 
THE SNOW B A I. I. 
FROM PETRONIUS AFRANIUS. 
BY SOAME JENYNS ESQ 
HITE as her hand, fair Julia threw 
A ball of filver ſnow ; 


The frozen globe fir'd as it flew, 
My boſom felt it glow. 


Strange pow'r of love! whoſe great command 
Can thus a ſnow-ball rms | 
When ſent, fair Julia, from thy hand, 
Ev'n ice itſelf can warm. 


B 4 How 
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How ſhould we then ſecure our hearts ; 
Loves pow'r we all muſt feel; 

Who thus can, by ſtrange magic arts, 
In ice his flame conceal. 


"Tis thou alone, fair Julia, know, 
Canſt quench my hierce deſire; 
But not with water, ice, or ſnow, 

But with an equal fire, 


SONG X. 
BY SIR JOHN VANBRUGH#®, 


Smile at Love, and all his arts, 
The charming Cynthia cried ; 
Take heed, for Love has piercing darts, 
A wounded ſwain replied: 


Once free, and bleſt, as you are now, 
I trifled with his charms, 

1 pointed at his little bow, 
And ſported with his arms : 


Till urg'd too far—Revenge, he cries ! 
A fatal ſhaft he drew, 
Which took its paſſage through your eyes, 
And to my heart it flew ; 


In the comedy of The Relapſe, 


LOVE SONGS. 


To tear it thence I tried in vain, 
To ſtrive, I quickly found, 

Was only to increaſe the pain, 
And mortify the wound ; 


Too well, alas! I fear, you know 
What anguiſh I endure, 

Since what your eyes alone could do, 
Your heart alone can cure, 


SONG XI. 


BY THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 


HILS'T on thoſe lovely looks I gaze, 
To ſee a wretch purſuing, 
In raptures of a bleſt amaze, 
His pleaſing happy ruin ; 
Tis not for pity that I move; 
His fate is too aſpiring, 
Whoſe heart, broke with a load of love, 
Dies wiſhing and admiring. 


But if this murder you'd forego, 
Your ſlave from death removing, 

Let me your art of charming know, 
Or learn you mine of loving. 


o LOVE- SONGS. 


But whether life or death betide, 
In love *tis equal meaſure ; 

The victor lives with empty pride, 
The vanquifh'd die with pleaſure, 


SONG XI. 


lik'd, but never lov'd, before 
I ſaw thy charming face ; 
Now ev'ry feature I adore, 
And dote on ev'ry grace. 


she ne'er ſhall know the kind defire 
Which her cold look denies, 
Unleſs my heart, that's all on fire, 
Should ſparkle through my eyes. 


Then if no gentle glance return 
A ſilent leave to ſpeak, 

My heart, which would for ever burn, Ss 
Muſt figh, alas! and break. O. 
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LOVE-SONGS. 
SONG XI 
BY MR, ADDISON, 


Y love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor e' er would ſettle in my heart; ; 


From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, 


In every face I found a dart. 


"Twas firſt a charming ſhape enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke ; 
Till by her wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all my former fetters broke, 


But now a long and laſting anguiſh 
For Belvidera I endure | 

Hourly I figh, and hourly languiſh, 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure, 


For here the falſe inconſtant lover, 
After a thouſand beauties ſhown, 
Does new ſurpriſing charms diſcovery 

And finds variety in one. 


SONG XIV, 


I Never ſaw a face till now, 
That could my fancy move; 

JT lik'd, and ventur'd many a vow, 
But durſt not think of love: 


Till 
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Till beauty charming ev'ry ſenſe, 
An eaſy. conqueſt made; 
And ſhow'd the vainneſs of defence, 

When Phillis does invade. 


— 


But oh! her colder heart denies 
The thoughts her looks inſpire ; 

And while in ice that frozen lies, 
Her eyes dart only fire. 

Between extremes I am undone, 
Like plants too Northward ſet; ; 

Burnt by too violent a ſun, 
Or ſtary'd for want of heat. » O, 


SONG xv. 


IT H women J have paſs'd my days, 
And ev'ry minute bleſs'd ; 
No ſecret figh controul'd my eaſe, 
No with diſturb'd my reſt, 
Thus, void of care, my hours have flown, 
For ſtill I found my heart my own. 


I often prais'd a handſome face, 
ExtolPd a ſparkling eye, 
And ſafe, examin'd ev'ry grace, 
Without a real ſigh. 
Thus, void of care, my hours have flown, 
For ſtill 1 found my heart my own. 


I heard 
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I heard the force of ſpritely wit, 
With ſtrength of reaſon fir d, 
Thoughts that a muſes tongue might fit, 
And each bright turn admir'd. 
Thus, void of care, my hours have flown, 
For ſtill I found my heart my own. 


J liſten'd to the Syrens voice 

By magic art improv'd ; 
The Syren could not fix my choice, 

The ſong alone I lov'd. | 
Thus, void of care, my hours have flown, 
For ſtill I found my heart my own. 
But now, o Love I owii thy reign, 

I find thee in my heart; 

I know, I feel the pleaſing pain, 
Twas Chloe threw the dart. 
Chloe her utmoſt power has ſhown, 
My heart is now no more my own. 


I ſaw, I heard, and felt the flame, 
For Chloe imil'd and ſpoke ; 
O Cupid, take another aim, 
Or elſe my heart is broke 
To Chloe let the dart be thrown, 


And make her heart no more her own. 


14 
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7 HY will Florella, when I gaze, 
My raviſh'd eyes reprove, 


And chide them from the only face 


They can behold with love? 

To ſhun your ſcorn, and eaſe my care, 
I ſeek a nymph more kind ; 

And, while I rove from fair to fair, 
Still gentle uſage find, 


But ch! how faint is ev'ry joy, 
Where nature has no part; 


New beauties may my eyes employ, 


But you engage my heart. 


So reſtleſs exiles doom'd to roam, 


Meet pity every where; 
Yet languiſh for their native home, 
Though death attends them there. 


SONG XVI. 
BY LORD LYTTELTON®, 


AY, Myra, why 1s gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind; 

Which pity and eſteem can move z 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


Ts it, becauſe you fear to ſhare 


The ills that love moleſt, 
The jealous doubt, the tender care, 
That rack the am'rous breaſt? 


„ Written in the year 1732.0 


Alas! 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe 
We ev'ry bliſs muſt gain: 

The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


SONG XVIII. 
B MATHEW PRIOR ESQ. 


N vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wiſh fair winds may waft him over: 
Alas! what winds can happy prove, 
That bear me far from what 1 love? 
Alas! what dangers on the main 
Can equal thoſe that I ſuſtain, 

From lighted vows and cold diſdain ? 


Be gentle, and in pity chuſe 

To wiſh the wildeſt tempeſts looſe : 

That thrown again upon the coaſt, 
Where firſt my ſhipwreck'd heart was loſt, 
T may once more repeat my pain; 

Once more in dying notes complain 


Of ſlighted vows, and cold diſdain. 


SONG XIX. 


AIN would you eaſe my troubled heart, 
And by examples prove, 
'That men unhurt may feel the dart, 
And bear the pangs of love. 


Why 


WW  LTLJoVr-tondGs 


Why ſhould not I then undergo 
Ihe gen'ral doom of all? 

"Tis granted, moſt ſurvive the blow, 
Vet many by it fall. 


' Your counſels may my thanks engage, 
But not my love controul ; 
Alas! ſuch juleps neꝰ er aſſwage 
This fever of the ſoul. 


Such to the burning patient give, 
When fate approaches nigh, 
Tell him that thouſands through it live, 
While he muſt by it die, 


SONG XX. 


HY, Delia, ever when I gaze, 
Appears in frowns that lovely face? 
Why are theſe ſmiles to me denied 
That gladden ev'ry heart beſide ? 
In vain your eyes my, flame reprove ; 
J may deſpair, but ſtill muſt love. 


From ſweeteſt airs T ſought relief, 
And hop'd from muſic, cure for grief; 
Fool that I was! the thrilling ſound 
Serv'd only to increaſe the wound; 
I, while for reſt I fondly ſtrove, 
Forgot that muſic ſtrengthens love. 
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To pleaſures of a different kind 
Soon undeceiv'd I turn'd my mind; 
I ſought the fair, the gay, the young, 
And dreſs'd, and play'd, and danc'd, and ſung; 
Vain joys! too weak my heart to move, 
* what are you to r love? | 
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When ade on the bed of path, 

T look'd on every hope as vainz 

When pitying friends ſtood weeping by, 
And Deaths pale ſhade ſeem'd hovering nigh, 
No terror could my flame remove, 

Or ſteal a thought from her I love. 


Abſence may bring relief, I cried, 
And ſtrait the dreadful hope I tried ; 
Alas! in vain was ev'ry care; 
Still in my heart I bore my fair; 
Ah! whither, whither ſhall I rove, 
To thun deſpair, or fly from love t 


SONG XXI. 
BY ROBERT WOLSELEY ESQ 
A* 1 blame me not, if no deſpair 
A paſſion you inſpire can end, 
Nor think it ſtrange, too charming fair, 
If love, like other flames, aſcend. 
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If to approach a ſaint with prayer 
Unworthy votanes pretend, 
Above all merit Heaven and you 
Jo the ſincere are only due. 


Long did reſpect awe my awd. aim, 
And fear t offend my madneſs cover, 
Like you it ſtill reprov'd my flame, _ 
And in the friend would hide the lover, 
But by things that want a name 
I the too bold truth diſcover. 
My words i in vain are in my power, 


My looks betray me every hour. 


8 O NG Xu. 


THE SILENT LOVER. 
BY SIR WALTER. RALEIGH, 


RONG not, ſweet wade of my heart! 
The merit of true paſſion, 

With thinking that he feels no ſmart, 
Who ſues for no compaſſion. 


Since, if my plaints were not t' approve _ 
The conqueſt of thy beauty, | 
It comes not from defect of love, 
But fear t' exceed my duty. 


For, knowing that I ſue to ſerve 
A faint of ſuch perfection, 

As all deſire, but none deſerve, 

A place in her affection, 


I rather 


FC 


I rather chuſe to want relief, 
Than venture the revealing: 

Where glory recommends the grief, 
Deſpair diſdains the healing. 
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Thus thoſe deſires that boil ſo high 
In any mortal lover, | 

When reaſon cannot make them die, 
Diſcretion them muſt cover, 


Vet when diſcretion doth bereave 
The plaints that I ſhould utter, 
Then your diſcretion may perceive 
That filence 1s a ſuitor, 


Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne'er ſo witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 


Then wrong not, deareſt to my heart! 
My love for ſecret paſſion : ; 

He ſmarteth moſt that hides his ſmart, 

And ſues for no compaſſion. 


SONG XXIII. 


OU may ceaſe to complain, 
For your ſuit is in vain, 
All attempts you dan make 


But augment her diſdain? 


C 2 dhe 
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She bids you give o'er 
While *tis in your pom 
For, except her eſteem, 
She can grant you no more: 
Her heart has been long fince 
Aſſaulted and won, 
Her truth is as laſting 
And firm as the ſun 
_Yow'll find it more eaſy 
Your paſſion to cure, 
Than for ever thoſe fruitleſs 
Endeavours endure. 


You may give this advice 
To the wretched and walls 
But a lover like me * 21 
Will thoſe precepts deſſ piſe 3 
I ſcorn to give o'er, 
Were it ſtill in my power; 
Though eſteem were denied me, 
Yet her I'll adore, _ 
- A heart that's been touch'd 
Will ſome ſympathy bear, 
*T'will leſſen my ſorrows, 
If ſhe takes a ſhare. 
Pl count it more honour 
In dying her ſlave, 
Than did her affections 
My ſteadineſs crave, 


Lou R- 8 ON Os. 


You may tell her I'll be 
Her true lover, though ſhe 
Should mankind deſpiſe 
Out of hatred to me; 
*Tis mean to give o'er 
_ *Cauſe we get no reward, 


She loſt not her worth 


When I loſt her regard: 
My love on an altar 

More noble ſhall burn, 
I ſtill will love on, 

Without hopes of return; 
P'11 tell her ſome other 

Has kindled the flame, 
And Tl ſigh for her ſelf 

In a counterfeit name. 


SONG XXIV. 


GOOD REASON FOR LOVING. 


BY MR, HENRY CAREY, 


AW you the nymph whom I adore, 
Saw you the goddeſs of my heart? 
And can you bid me love no more, 
Or can you think I feel no ſmart? 


So many charms around her ſhine, 
Who can the ſweet temptation fly! 
Spite of her ſcorn, ſhe's ſo divine, 
That I muſt love her, though I die. 


83 SONG 
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SONG XXV. 
BY DR. HENRY KING, 
BISHOP oF CHICHESTER. 


ELL me no more how fair ſhe 1 is, 
I have no mind to hear 
The ſtory of that diſtant bliſs 
I never ſhall come near: 
By ſad experience I have found 
That her perfection is my wound. 


And tell me not how fond I am 
To tempt my daring © 
From whence no triumph ever came, 
But to repent too late : 
'There is ſome hope ere long I may 
In filence doat myſelf away. 


J aſk no pity, Love, from thee, 
Nor will thy juſtice blame, 
So that thou wilt not envy me 
The glory of my flame: 
Which crowns my heart whene'er it dies, 
In that it falls her ſacrifice, - 


$SONG XXVI. 


ff nymph that undoes me is fair and unkind ; , 

No leſs than a wonder by nature defign'd ; = E 
She's the grief of my heart, and the joy of my eye, 
And the cauſe of a flame that never can die. 


Her 
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Her mouth, from whence wit ſtill obligingly flows, 
Has the beautiful bluſh, and the ſmell of the roſe; 
Love and Deſtiny both attend on her will, SS. 
She wounds with a look, with a frown ſhe can kill. 
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The deſperate lover can hope no redreſs, 
Where beauty and rigour are both in exceſs ; 
In Sylvia they meet, ſo unhappy am I, 
Who ſees her, muſt love her, who loves her, muſt die, O. 


8 O NG XXVII. 


AKE, oh take thoſe lips away; 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn ; 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do miſlead the morn : 
But my kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of love, but ſeal'd in vain, | 


— 


Hide, oh hide thoſe hills of ſnow, 
| Which thy frozen boſom bears, 
On whoſe tops the pinks that grow, 
Are of thoſe that April wears: 
But firſt ſet my poor heart free, | 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee®, O. 


This delicious little ſonnet has been generally aſcribed to Shak. 
ſpeare, but it is far from certain that he was the author of it, The firſt 
ſtanza is ſung in Meaſure for Meaſure, and both verſes are to be found in 
one of Beaumont and Fletchers plays, 
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s O NG xxvm. 


By xputuny WALLER TT 


_ O lovely roſe! 


Tell her that waſtes her time, and me, 
PDauhat now the ner 
When: 'T reſemble her to thee,  ' 
Ho ſweet and fair ſhe ſeems to be. 


Tell her that's young, 
And ſhuns to have her graces ſpied, 
| That hadſt thou ſprung 
In deſerts, where no men abide, 
Thou muſt have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retir'd ; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer her ſelf to be deſir' d, + 
And not bluſh ſo to be admir'd, 


Then die! that ſhe 
The common fate of all things rare 82 
May read in thee; 
How ſmall a part of time they ſhare, 
That are ſo wondrous feet, and fair, 


SONG 
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O, roſe, my Chloes boſom grace; 
How happy ſhould I prove, 
Might I ſupply that envied place 
With never-fading love; 
There, Phœnix-like, beneath her eye 
Involv'd in fragrance burn and die! 


Know hapleſs flower, that thou ſhalt find 
More fragrant roſes there; 
I ſee thy withering head reclin'd 
With envy and deſpair. 
One common fate we both muſt prove, 
You die with envy, I with love. 


SON G XXX. 


TO A LADY READING SHERLOCK UPON DEATH, 


BY THE-EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


ISTAKEN fair, lay Sherlock by, 
His doctrine 1s deceiving, 
For whilſt he teaches us to die, 
He cheats us of our living. 


* 


* In the Fable of The Poet and the Roſe, 


- 


8 26 LOVE-SON G 8. 


To die's a leſſon we ſhall know 

Too ſoon, without a maſter; 

Then let us only ſtudy now 
How we may live the faſter, 


To live's to love, to bleſs be bleſt, 
With mutual inclination ; 

Share then my ardour in your breaſt, 
And kindly meet my paſſion. 


But if thus bleſt, TI may not live, 
And pity you deny, 
To me at leaſt your Sherlock give, 
Tis I muſt learn to die. 


s ON G XXX. 


17 HEN firſt I fair Celinda knew, 
Her kindneſs then was great : 
Her eyes I could with pleaſure view, 
And friendly rays did meet: 


In all delights we paſs'd the time, 
'That could diverſion move ; 
She oft would kindly hear me rhime 
Upon ſome others love. 


But, ah! at laſt I grew too bold, 
Preſs'd by my growing flame; 

For when my paſſion I had told, 
She hated ev'n my name: 


Thus 


LOVE-SON 6 8. 2 


Thus I that could her friendſhip boaſt, 
And did her love purſue ;. 
Am taught contentment, at the coſt 
Of love and friendfhip too. 31233 


SONG XXXII. 


HEN fair Serrena firſt I knew 
By friendſhips happy union charm'd, 

Inceſſant joys around her flew, 

And gentle ſmiles my boſom warm'd. 
But when, with fond officious care, 

I preſs'd to breathe my amorous pain; 
Her lips ſpoke nought but cold deſpair, 

Her eyes ſhot ice through every vein. 


Thus, in Italias lovely vales, _ 

The ſun his genial vigour yields; 
Reviving heat each ſenſe regales, 

And plenty crowns the ſmiling fields, 


When nearer we approach his ray ; 
High on the Alps tremendous brow, | 

Surpris'd we ſee pale ſun- beams play 
On everlaſting hills of ſnow. 
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LOVE+-$0ONGS, 
- 8. O'N-G-; XXXIL, 


AIRES T of thy ſex and beſt, 
Admit my humble tale; 
"Twill eaſe the torment of my breaſt, 
Though I ſhall ne'er prevail. 


No fond ambition me does move 
Vour favour to implore, 


I aſk not for return of love, 


But freedom to adore. 


"SONG xxxIiv. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY MICHAEL WODHULL ESQ. 


OULD you gueſs, for I ill can repeat 
The ſenſation I'm deſtin'd to prove; 


*Tis ſomething than friendſhip more ſweet, 


More paſſionate even than love. 


For ever, when abſent from you, 


Pale Echo returns my fond fighs ; 
But when haply your beauties I view, 
On my lips the faint utterance dies. 


This the ſecret I had to betray ; 
And the fate of my paſſion 1s ſuch, 
That in what I was prompted to ſay, 
Methinks I have utter'd too much, 


O. 


SONG 


* 
1 


LOVE- SONGS. 
$0NG XXXV. 
L'AMOUR TIMIDE. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
' BY SIR JOHN MOORE, 


F in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure, 

Compaſſion ever lov'd to dwell, 
Pity the ſorrows I endure, 

The cauſe -I muſt not dare not tell. 
The grief that on my quiet preys— 
 That-rends my heart—that checks my tongue—- 
I fear will laſt me all my days, 
But feel it will not laſt me long. 


SONG XXXVI. 


EEO LEES 5 


H E ſilver rain, the pearly dew, 
he gales that ſweep along the mead, 
The ſoften'd rocks © once? ſorrow knew, 

And marbles have fonnd tears to ſhed : 
The ſighing trees, in every grove, 
Have Pity, if they have not love. 


In mrs, Clives (two act] comedy of the Rehearſal, or Bayes i in 
petticoats, 


Shall 


\ 
"4 
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Shall things inanimate be kind, 
And every loft ſeniation know; 

The weeping rain, and ſighing wind, 
All, all, but thee, ſome mercy ſhow. 

Ah pity, if you ſcorn t'approve, 

Have pity; if thou haſt not love. 


{ 


. ON G Nel. 


BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ. 


HILST I am ſcorch'd with hot deſire, 
In vain cold friendſhip you return; 
Your drops of pity on my fire 
Alas! but make it fiercer burn. 


Ah! would you have the flame ſuppreſt 
That kills the heart it heats too faſt, 

Take half my paſſion to your breaſt, 

The reit in mine ſhall cver laſt. 


SONG XXXVIIL 


BY MRS. B E H N. 


I'S not your ſaying that you u love, | 
| Can eaſe me of my ſmart: 
«4 Your actions muſt your words approve, 
= Or elſe you break my heart. 


In 
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In vain you bid my paſſions ceaſe, 
And eaſe my troubled breaſt, 

Your love alone muſt give me peace, 
ine my wonted reſt, 


But if I fail your heart to move, 

And 'tis not yours to give, 

„I cannot, will not ceaſe to love, 
But I will ceaſe to hve. 


SONG XXXIX. 
BY MR. DRYDEN. 


O tell Amynta, gentle ſwain, 
I would not die, nor dare complain: 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words-will more prevail than mine. 
For ſouls oppreſs'd, and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain'd this kind relief, 
That muſic ſhould in ſounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. 


A ſigh or tear perhaps ſhe'll give, 
But love on pity cannot live; 

Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid, 

Tell her my pains ſo faſt increaſe, 
That ſoon they will be paſt redreſs : 
For ah ! the wretch, that ſpeechleſs lies, 
Attends but Death to cloſe his eyes. 


SONG 


LOVESONGS. 


so NO 1 
BY AARON: HILL Es G. 


ENTLE Love, this hour befriend me, 
To my eyes reſign thy dart; 
Notes of melting muſic lend me, 
To diſſolve a frozen heart. 


Chill, as mountain ſnow, her boſom; 
Though I tender language uſe, 
*Tis by cold indifference frozen, 
To my arms, and to my muſe. 


See! my dying eyes are pleading, 
Where a breaking heart appears: 
For thy pity interceding, 
With the eloquence of tears. 


While the lamp of life is fading, 
And beneath thy coldneſs dies, 


Death my ebbing ſoul invading, 
Take my ſoul into thy eyes. 


SONG. XII. 
CONN TT RANCY. 
BY THE EARL OF. ROCHESTER, 


Cannot change, as others do, 
Though you unjuſtly ſcorn : 
Since that poor ſwain that ſighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 


** 
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No, Phillis, no, your heart to move, 
A ſurer way I'll try: 
And to revenge my ſlighted love, 
Will ſtill love on and die. 


When, kill'd with grief, Amyntas lies; 
And you to mind ſhall call, 
The ſighs that now unpitied riſe, 
The tears that vainly fall: 
That welcome hour that ends this ſmart, 
Will then begin your pain; 
For ſuch a faithful tender. heart 
Can never break in vain. 


SONG XIII. 
BY MRS. PILKINGTON, 


O melancholy thoughts a prey, 
Wich love and grief oppreſt; 
To peace a ſtranger all the day, 


And all the night to reſt. 


For thee, diſdainful fair, I pine, 
And wake the tender figh; 
By that obdurate heart of thine, 
My balmy bleflings fly. 


O look to yon celeſtial ſphere, 
Where ſouls in rapture.glow, 
And dread to want that mercy there, 
Which you refus'd below, 


Tr D 55 SONG 
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Ss ON G XIII. 
BY THE EARL OF DORSET®, 


O all you ladies now at land, 
We men at ſea indite; 
But firſt would have you underſtand 
How hard it is to write; | 
The Muſes now, and Neptune too, 
We muſt implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


For though the Muſes ſhould prove * 
And fill our empty brain; 

Yet if rough Neptune rouſe the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ſhips at ſea. 
With a fa, &c. 


Then if we write not by each poſt, 
Think not we are unkind; 

Nor yet conclude our ſhips are loſt 
By Dutchmen or by wind : 

Our tears we'll ſend a ſpeedier way, 

The tide ſhall bring them twice a * 
With a fa, &c. 


* «© Written at ſea, in the firk Dutch war, 166 5 the night before a an 
engagement. 


The 


e an 


The 


IL O VES ON G8. 


The King, with wonder and ſurpriſe, 
Will ſwear the ſeas grow bold; 


Becauſe the tides will higher riſe, 


Than e'er they did of old: 

Zut let him know it is our tears 

Bring floods of grief to Whitehall ſtairs. 
With a fa, &c. | 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our ſad and diſmal ftory ; 

The Dutch would ſcorn. ſo weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree : 

For what reſiſtance can they find 

From men who've left their hearts behind ? 
With a fa, &c. 


© 


Let wind and weather do its worſt, 
Be you to us but kind; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curſe, 
No ſorrow we ſhall find: 

*Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who's our friend, or who's our foe, 
With a fa, &c. 


To paſs our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main; 

Or elſe at ſerious ombre play; 
But why ſhould we in vain 


Each others ruin thus purſue ? Fe: 
We were undone when we left you. 


With a fa, &c. 
D 2 


But 
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But fo or Rears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caſt our hopes à way; 

Whilſt yon, regardleſs of dur woe, 

Sit careleſs at a play: 

Perhaps permit ſome happier man 

To Ki your fand, or flirt your fan. 
With a fa, &c. 


When any möôurnful tune you hear, 

That dies in every ndte ; 

As if it fightd with efich man's care, 
Por being fo remote: 
Think then how often love we've made 
To you, when all thoſe | tunes were play'd. 
With a fa, &c. 


In juſtice you cannot refuſe, 
To think of our diſtreſs ; 
When we for hapes'of Honour loſe 
Our certain happineſs ; 
All thoſe deſigns are but to prove 


Ourſelves more worthy of your love. 
With a ba, &Cc. 


ry 


| And now de ve + 2; you all our loves, 
And likewiſe all our fears; 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears: 

Let's hear of 0 Inconftancy, 

We have too Much öf That at ſea. 

With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


SONG 


SONG XIV. 
BY LORD LYTTELTONEF. 


HE heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
That part my love and me: 
My longing eyes may hope at laſt, 
Their only wiſh to ſee. | 


But how, my Delia, will you meet 

The man you've loſt ſo long? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat, 

And tremble on your tongue? 


Will you in every look declare, 
| Your heart is ſtill the fame; 
And heal each idly-anxiqus care, 
Our fears in abſence frame? 


Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet; 

And try what yet remains between 
Of loitering time to cheat, 


But if the dream that ſooths my mind 
shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 
If I am doom'd at Jength to find 

You have forgot to love: 


6.6 Written in the year 1733.“ 
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LOVE-SONGS, 


All Jof Venus aſk, is this; 
No more to let us join : 
But grant me here the flattering bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine. 


SONG XIV. 
BY WILLIAM WALSH," ESQ. 


F all the torments, all the cares, 
With which our lives are curſt ; 
Of all the plagues a lover bears, 
Sure rivals are the worſt! 
By partners in each other kind, 
Afflictions eaſier grow 
In love alone we hate to find 
Companions of our woe, 


| 


Sylvia, for all the pangs you ſee 
Are lab'ring in my breaſt; 

JI beg not you would favour me, 
Would you but light the reſt! 
How great ſoe'er your rigours are, 

With them alone I'll cope; 

Jcan endure my own deſpair, 

But not anothers hope. 
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SONG XLVI. 


TO CHLOE JEALOUS. 
BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ 
(„% THE AUTHOR $10x.”) 


| * 8. faireſt proof of beautys pow r, 
Dear idol of my panting heart, 


Nature points this my fatal hour: 
And I have liv'd ; and we muſt part. 


While now I take my laſt adieu, Set 
Heave thou no ſigh nor ſhed a tear; 
Leſt yet my half-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. 


From jealouſys tormenting ſtrife 
For ever be thy boſom freed : 
That nothing may diſturb thy life, 
Content I haſten to the dead. 


Yet when ſome better-fated youth 

Shall with his am'rous parly move thee; 
Refle& one moment on his truth 

Whe dying thus, _ to love thee. 


8 ON G. XLVII. 


LOVE AND TEALOUSY. 
BY MR. HENRY CAREY, 


1 cruel you ſeem to my pain, 
And hate me becauſe I am true, 

Yet Phillis! you love a falſe ſwain, 
Who has other nymphs in his view: 


D 4 Enjoyment's 


LOVE SONOS. 


Enjoyment's a trifle to him, 

To me what a heav'n would it be! 
To him but a woman you ſeem ; 
But ah, you're an angel to me. 


Thoſe lips which hs touches in haſte, 
To them I for ever could grow; 
Still clinging around that dear waiſt, 
Which he ſpans as beſide him you go. 
That arm, like a lily ſo white, 
Which over his ſhoulders you lay, 
My boſom could warm it all night, 
My lips they could preſs it all day, 


Were I like a monarch to reign, 
Were graces my ſubjects to be, 
I'd leave them and fly to the plain 
To dwell in a cottage with thee. 
But if I muſt feel your diſdain, 
If tears cannot cruelty drown, 
On let me not live in this pain 
But give me my death in a frown ! 


SONG XLVII, 


HAT fury does diſturb my reft ? 
What hell is this within my breaſt ? 
5 Now I abhor, and now I love ; | 


And each an equal torment prove. 


LOVE-SONG SS. 4 


I ſee Celindas cruelty, 

I fee ſhe loves all men but me; 
I ſee her falſehood, ſee her pride, 
I ſee ten thouſand faults beſide; 

' T ſee ſhe ſticks at nought that's ill; 
Vet, oh ye powers! I love her ſtill. 
Others on precipices run, 

Which, blind with love, they cannot ſhun, 
I ſee my danger, ſee my ruin, 

Yet ſeek, yet court my own undoing : 
And each new reaſon I explore 
To hate her, makes me love her more. 


SONG XHX. 


OF--TEALODSY. 
BY MR. DRYDEN®, 


HAT ſtate of life can be fo bleſt, 
As love that warms a lovers breaſt ? 

Two ſouls in one; the ſame deſire 

To grant the bliſs and to require : 

But if in heaven a hell we find, 
?Tis all from thee, 

O Jealouſy! 

*T'1s all from thee, 

O Jealouſy ! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealouſy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind. 5 


* In the tragi-comedy of Love triumphant, 


LOVE-SONGS. 


All other ills, though ſharp they prove, 
Serve to refine and perfect love: 

In abſence, or unkind diſdain, 

Sweet hope relieves the lovers pain: 
But, ah, no cure but death we find 

To ſet us free 

From Jealouſy : 

O Jealouſy! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealouſy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind. 


Falſe in thy glaſs all objects are, 

Some ſet too near, and ſome too far: 
Thou art the fire of endleſs night, 
The fire that burns, and gives no light. 
All torments of the damn'd we find 

In only thee, 

O Jealouſy ! 

Thou tyrant, tyrant Jealouſy, 

Thou tyrant of the mind, 


BY EDMUND WALLER ESQ. 


AY, lovely dream, where could'f thou find 
| Shades to counterfeit that face ? 
Colours of this glorious kind 
Come not from any mortal place, 


In 


1 2 
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In Heaven itſelf thou ſure wert dreſt 
With that angel-like diſguiſe ; 
Thus deluded am ] bleſt, 

And ſee my joy with cloſed eyes. 


But ah! this image is too kind 
To be other than a dream : 
Cruel Sachariſſas mind 0 
Never put on that ſweet extreme! 


Fair dream! if thou intend'ſt me grace, 
Change that heavenly face of thine; 

Paint deſpis'd love in thy face, | 
And make it to appear like mine, 


Pale, wan, and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving ſhape ; 

Such as wander by the brook 
Of Lethe, or from graves eſcape. 


'Then to that matchleſs nymph appear, 
In whoſe ſhape thou ſhineſt ſo ; 

| Softly in her ſleeping ear, 

With humble words expreſs my woe. 


Perhaps from greatneſs, ſtate, and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed ſhe may fall; 
Sleep does diſproportion hide, 
And death reſembling, equals all. 


SONG 


LOVE-SONG 8. 


SONG II. 


LOVE FOR LOVES SAKE. 


BY MR. HENRY CAREY, 
1* range around the ſhady bowers, 
1 And gather all the ſweeteſt flowers; 

T'11 ſtrip the garden and the grove, 
To make a garland for my love. 


When, in the ſultry heat of day, 

My thirſty nymph does panting lay, 

I'll haſten to the rivers brink, 

And drain the floods but ſhe ſhall drink, 


At night, to reſt her weary head, 

I'll make my love a graſſy bed; 

And with green boughs I'll form a ſhade, 
That nothing may her reſt invade. 


And wnilſt diſſol d in fleep ſhe lies, 
Myſelf ſhall never cloſe theſe eyes; 


But gazing ſtill with fond delight, 
I'll watch my charmer all the night. 


And then, as ſoon as chearful day 
Diſpels the darkſome ſhades away, 
Forth to the foreſt I'II repair, 
To ſeek proviſion for my fair, 


Thus 
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Thus will I ſpend the day and night, 
Still mixing labour with delight; 
Regarding nothing I endure, 

So I can eaſe for her procure. 


But if the nymph, whom thus I love, 
To her fond ſwain ſhould faithleſs prove, 
I'll ſeek ſome diſmal diſtant ſhore, . 


And never think of woman more, 


SONG LI. 
BY LORD LANSDOWN. 


HY cruel creature, why ſo bent, 
'To vex a tender heart? 
To gold and title you relent ; 
Love throws in vain his dart. 


Let glittering fops in courts be great, 
For pay let armies move: 
Beauty ſhould have no other bait, 
But gentle vows and love, 


If on thoſe endleſs charms you lay 
The value that's their due; 

Kings are themſelves too poor to pay; 

A thouſand worlds too few. 


. 


LOVE-SONG Ss. 


But if a paſſion without vice, 
Without diſguiſe or art, 

Ah Celia! if true love's your price, 
Behold it in my heart. 


SGN G III. 


HE ſun was ſunk beneath the hill, 
The weſtern clouds were lin'd with gold, 
The ſky was clear, the winds were till, 
The flocks were pent within the fold; 
When from the ſilence of the grove, 
Poor Damon thus deſpair'd of love: 


Who ſeeks to pluck the fragrant roſe 
From the bare rock or oozy beach ; 
Who, from each barren weed that grows, 

Expects the grape or bluſhing peach; 
With equal faith may hope to find 
'The truth of love in womankind. 


I have no herds, no fleecy care, 

No fields that wave with golden prain, 
No paſtures green, or gardens fair, 
A damſels venal heart to gain; 
Then all in vain my fighs muſt prove, 
For I, alas! have nought but love. 


LOVE-SONGS 47 


How wretched is the faithful youth, 
Since womens hearts are bought and ſold; 
They aſk not vows of ſacred truth, 
Whene'er they ſigh, they ſigh for gold. 
Gold can the frowns of ſcorn remove, 
But I, alas! have nought but love. 


To buy the gems of Indias coaſt, 
What wealth, what treaſure can ſuffice ? 
Not all their fire can ever boaſt 
The living luſtre of her eyes: 
For theſe the world too cheap would prove ; 
But I, alas! have nought but love. 


O Silvia! fince nor gems, nor ore, 
Can with your brighter charms compare, 
Conſider what I proffer's more, 
More ſeldom found, a ſoul ſincere : 
Let riches meaner beauties move, 
Who pays thy worth, muſt pay in love. 


SONG LIV. 
THE COMPLAINT. 
TO A SCOTCH TUNE. 


„ WL OTWAY. 


I Love, I doat, I rave with pain, 
No quiet's in my mind, 

Though ne'er could be a happier ſwain 
Were Sylvia leſs unkind. 


FY 
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For when, as long her chains I've worn, 
J aſk relief from ſmart, 

She only gives me looks of ſcorn ; 
Alas, *twill break my heart! 


My rivals, rich in worldly ſtore, 
May offer heaps of gold, 


But ſurely I a heaven adore, 


Too precious to be fold ; 

Can Sylvia ſuch a coxcomh prize 
For wealth and not deſert, 

And my poor ſighs and tears deſpiſe ? 
Alas, *twill break my heart! 


When like ſome panting, hovering dove, 


I for my bliſs contend, 
And plead the cauſe of eager love, 
She coldly calls me friend. 


Ah, Sylvia! thus in vain you ſtrive 


To act a healers part, 


?Twill keep my lingering pain alive, 


Alas! and break my heart. 


When on my lonely penſive bed 
I lay me down to reſt, 

In hope to calm .my raging head, 
And cool my burning breaſt, 


Her 


er 
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Her cruelty all eaſe denies ; 
With ſome ſad dream I ſtart, 

All drown'd in tears I find my eyes, 

And breaking feel my heart. 


Then rifing, through the path I rove 
That leads me where ſhe dwells, 

Where to the ſenſeleſs waves my love 
Its mournful ſtory tells; 

With ſighs I dew and kiſs the door, : 
Till morning bids depart ! 

Then vent ten thouſand ſighs and more: 

Alas, 'twill break my heart! 


But, Sylvia, when this conqueſt's won, 
And I am dead and cold, 
Renounce the cruel deed you've done, 
Nor glory when tis told: 
For every lovely generous maid 
Will take my injur'd part, 
And curſe thee, Sylvia, I'm afraid, 
For breaking my poor heart. 


SONG LV. 
8 BY DR BY ROM. 


Y time, o ye Muſes! was happily ſpent, 
When Phebe went with me where ever I went: 
Ten thouſand ſoft pleaſures I felt in my breaſt ; 
Sure never fond ſhepherd like Colin was bleſt! * 
Vol. I. | --} But 
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; But now ſhe is gone, and has left me behind, 
What a marvelous change on a ſudden J find! 
When things were as fine as could poflibly be, 

I thought 'twas the ſpring, but, alas! it was ſhe. 


With ſuch a companion to tend a few ſheep, 

To riſe up and play, or to lie down and, ſleep ; 

I was ſo good-humour'd, ſo chearful, and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day. 

But now I ſo croſs, and ſo peeviſh am grown, 

So ſtrangely uneaſy as never was known; 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are all drown'd, 

And my heart—TI am ſure it weighs more than a pound. 


The fountain that wont to run, ſweetly along, 

And dance to ſoft murmurs the pebbles among, 

Thou know'ft, little Cupid, if Phebe was there, 

"Twas pleaſure to Took at, *twas muſic to hear: 

But now ſhe is abſent, I walk by its fide, 

And ſtill, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 

Muſt you be ſo chearful, while I go in pain? 

Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me complain. 


When my lambkins around me would oftentimes play, 
And when Phebe and I were as joyful as they, 

How pleaſant their ſporting, how happy the time, 
When ſpring, love, and beauty were all in their prime ! 
But now in their frolics, when by me they paſs, 

I fling at their fleeces an handful. of graſs; 

Be ſtill then, I cry, for it makes me quite mad, 

To ſee you ſo merry, while I am fo ſad. 
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My dog I was ever well pleaſed to ſee 


Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me; 

And Phebe was pleas'd too, and to my dog ſaid, 
Come hither, poor fellow ; and patted his head : 
But now, when he's fawning, I, with a ſour look, 
Cry, firrah ; and give him a blow with my crook : 
And P'll give him another, for why ſhould not Tray 
Be as dull as his maſter, when Phebe's away. 


When walking with Phebe, what fights have I ſeen! 
How fair was the flower, how freſh was the green ! 
What a lovely appearance the trees and the ſhade, 
The corn-fields and hedges, and every thing made! 
But ſince ſhe has left me, though all are ſtill there, 
They none of them now ſo delightful appear : 

"Twas nought but the magic, I find, of her eyes 
Made ſo many beautiful proſpects ariſe, 


Sweet muſic went with us both, all the wood through, 
The lark, linnet, throſtle, and nightingale too; 
Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſshopper under our feet: 
But now ſhe 1s abſent, though ſtill they ſing on, 
The woods are but lonely, the melody's gone: 


Her voice in the concert, as now I have found, 


Gave every thing elſe its agreeable ſound. 


| Roſe, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 


And where is the violets beautiful blue ? 
Does ought of its ſweetneſs the bloſſom beguile ? 
That meadow, thoſe daiſies, why do they not ſmile? 
Ah, rivals! I ſee what it was that you dreſt, 
And made yourſelyes fine for; a place in her breaſt: 
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Vou put on your colours to pleaſure her eye, 
To be pluck'd by her hand, cn her boſom to die. 


How ſlowly time creeps, till my Phebe return! 

While amidf the ſoft Zephyrs cool breezes I burn; 
Methinks, if I knew whereabout he would tread, 

I could breathe on his wings, and *twould melt down the lead. 
Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 

And reſt ſo much longer for't, when ſhe is here. 

Ah, Colin! old time is full of delay, ; 

Nor will budge one foot faſter for all thou eanſt ſay. 


Will no pitying power that hears me complain, 


Or cure my diſquiet, or ſoften my pain? 


To be cur'd, thou muſt, Colin, thy paſſion remove; 
But what ſwain 1s fo filly to live without love ? 


No, deity, bid the dear nymph to return, 

For ne'er was poor ſhepherd ſo ſadly forlorn. 

Ah! what ſhall I do? I ſhall die with deſpair! 
Take heed, all ye ſwains, how ye love one ſo fair, 


SONG LVL 
AH WILLOW. 
BY NICHOLAS ROWE ES . 
ro © HIS LADY? In HER SICKNESS. 
O the brook and the willow that beard him ws 
Ah willow, willow. 


Poor Colin ſat weeping, and told them his pain. 
Ah willow, willow/; ah willow, willow. 


Sweet 
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Sweet ſtream, he cry'd ſadly, Pl teach thee to n. 
Ah willow, &c. 

And the waters ſhall riſe to the brink with my woe. 
Ah willow, &c. 


All reſtleſs and painful poor Amoret lies, 
Ah willow, &c. 
And counts the ſad moments of time as it flies: 
Ah willow, &c. 


To the nymph, my heart loves, ye ore flumbers repair; ; 
Ah willow, &c. 

Spread your downy wings o'er her, and 1015 her your care. 
Ah willow, &c. 


Dear brook, were thy chance near her pillow to creeps 
Ah willow, &c. 
Perhaps thy ſoft murmurs might lull her to ſleep. 
Ah willow, &, 


Let me be kept waking, my eyes never cloſe, 
Ah willow, &c. 
So the ſleep that I loſe brings my Gale one repoſe, 
- Ah willow, & c. 


But if I am doom'd to be wretched indeed; 


Ah willow, &c. 
And the loſs of my dear-one, my love, is decreed ; 
Ah willow, &c. 


If no more my ſad heart by thoſe eyes ſhall be chear'd ; 
| Ah willow, &c. 
If the voice of my warbler no more mall be heard; 
Ah willow, &c. | 
E 3 Believe 
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Believe me, thou fair one ; thou dear one, believe, 
| Ah willow, &c. 

Few ſighs to thy loſs, and few tears will give. 
Ah willow, &c. 


One fate to thy Colin and thee hall betide, 
Ah willow, &c. 5 
And ſoon lay thy ſhepherd down by my cold ſide. 
Ah willow, &c. 


Then glide, gentle brook, and to loſe thyſelf haſte; 
Ah willow, willow. 

Fade thou too my willow; this verſe is my laſt: 
Ah willow, willow ; ah willow, willow, 


SONG LVII. 


BY DR. 


DAL TON“. 


RECITATIVE. 


OW gentle was my Damons air! 

Like ſunny beams his golden hair, 
His voice was like the nightingales, 
More ſweet his breath than flowery vales. 
How hard ſuch beauties to reſign ! 


And yet that cruel taſk is mine. 


—_—— 7 


In the maſque of Comus, | 


Alx. 


2 
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ATR. 


On every hill, in every grove, 
Along the margin of each ſtream, 
Dear conſcious ſcenes of former love, 
I mourn, and Damon is my theme. 
The hills, the groves, the ſtreams remain, \ 
But Damon there I ſeek in vain, 


Now to the moſly cave I fly, 

Where to my ſwain I oft have ſung, 
Well pleas'd the browſing goats to ſpy, 
As ver the airy ſteep they hung. 
The moſly cave, the goats remain, 

But Damon there I ſeek in vain. 


Now through the winding vale I paſs, 
And ſigh to ſee the well known ſhade ; 
I weep and kiſs the bended graſs, 
Where love and Damon fondly play'd. 
The vale, the ſhade, the graſs remain, 
But Damon there I ſeek in vain. 


From hill, from dale, each charm is fled, 
Groves, flocks, and fountains pleaſe no more, 
Each flower in pity droops its head, 
All nature does my loſs deplore, 
All, all reproach the faithleſs ſwain, 
Yet Damon ſtill I ſeek in vain, 
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SONG LVII. 
A PASTORAL IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY WILLIAM SHENSTONE * 


Arbuſta humileſque myrice. VIRG. 


I. ABSENCE. 


E ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay, 
| Whoſe flocks never careleſs]y roam; 
Should Corydons happen to ſtray, 
Oh! call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to muſe and to ſigh, 
Nor talk of the change that ye find; 
None once was ſo watchful as I ; 


AI have left my dear Phyllis behind. 


Now I know what it is to have ſtrove 

With the torture of doubt and deſire ; 
What it is, to admire and to love, 

And to leave her we love and admire, 
Ah lead forth my flock in the morn, _ 
And the damps of each evening repel ; 
Alas! I am faint and forlormn : 

I have bade my dear Phyllis farewell, 


Since Phyllis vouchſaf*d me a look, 
I never once dreamt of my vine ; 
May I loſe both my pipe and my crook, 
If a knew of a kid that was mine, 


I priz'd 
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I priz'd every hour that went by, 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before; 
But now they are paſt, and I figh ; | 
And J grieve that I priz'd them no more, 


But why do I languiſh in vain? 
Why wander thus penſively here? 
Oh! why did I come from the plain, 
Where I fed on the ſmiles of my dear? 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 
The pride of that valley, is flown ; 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray'd, 
I could wander with pleaſure, alone, 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart! 

Yet I thought—but it might not be ſfo— 
*T was with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I ſlowly withdrew ; 1 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 

So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 


The pilgrim that journeys all day, a 
To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace whereever I go, _ 
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My banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep; 

My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 
And my hills are white-over with ſheep. 


I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 


Such health do my fountains beſtow z 
My fountains all border'd with moſs, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a pine in my grove 1s there ſeen, 


But with tendrils of woodbine is bound: 


Not a beeches more beautiful green, 
But a ſweet-briar entwines it around. 
Not my fields in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 


One would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bower I have labour'd to rear ; 
Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 
Oh how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 


What ſtrains of wild melody flow ! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 


From thickets of roſes that blow ! 
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And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join - 
In a concert ſo {oft and ſo clear, 
As ſhe may not be fond to reſign. 


J have found out a gift for my fair; IP 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will ſay *twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, the averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young: 
And J lov'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue, 


I have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity was due to—a dove : 

That it ever attended the bold, 

And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 

But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, 

Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her Corydon ſighs ? 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade ! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, 
If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe, 


But 
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But where does my Phyllida ftray ? 

And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the vallies as gay, 

And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 

And the face of the vallies as fine, 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 

But their love is not equal to mine, 
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Why will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve ? 

Ere I ſhow you the charms of my love, 

She is fairer than you can believe. 

With her mien ſhe enamours the brave: 
With her wit ſhe engages the free ; 

With her modeſty pleaſes the grave ; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays; 
I could lay down my life for the ſwain, 
That will ſing but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When he ſings, may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping, and liſten the while ; 
Nay on him let not Phyllida frown ; 
— But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 
Any favour with Phyllis to find, 
O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind! 
| | In 
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In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is be- ſtudded around; 
And his pipe—oh may Phyllis beware 
Of a magie there is in the ſound. 


"Tis his with mock ſin to glow ; 
*'Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 
How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold! 
How the nightingales labour the ſtrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die. 


To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet ; 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays, 
He throws it at Phyllises feet. 
O Phyllis, he whiſpers, more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamines flow'r ? 
What are pinks, in a morn, to compare? 
What 1s eglantine, after a ſhow'r ? 


Then the lily no longer is white 

Then the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom; 

| Then the violets die with deſpight ; 

I And the woodbines give up their perfume. 

Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 
And he fancies no ſhepherd kis peer; 

Let I never ſhould envy the ſong, 
Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


% 


In 
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Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, + 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe ; 

Let his forehead with laurels. be crown'd, 
So they ſhine not in Phyllises eyes. 

The language that flows from the heart 
Is a ſtranger to Paridels tongue; 

— Yet may ſhe bewage of his art, 

Or ſure I muſt envy the ſong. 


IVV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ye ſhepherds, give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my ſheep : 
They have nothing to do, but to ſtray; 
1 have nothing to do but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove; 
\ She was fair—and my paſſion begun; 
She ſmil'd - and I could not but love; 
She is faithleſs—and I am undone, 


Perhaps I was void of all thought; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, — 
That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 
By a ſwain more engaging than me. 
Ah! love ev'ry hope can inſpire; 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile, 


She 
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She is faithleſs, and I am undone; 

Ye that witneſs the woes I endure 
Let reaſon inſtruct you to ſhun 

What it cannot inſtruct you to cure, 
Beware how ye loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher os: : 
It is not for me to explain 


How fair and how fickle they be. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes? 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repoſe. 
Yet time may diminiſh the pain : 
The flower, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me, 


The ſweets of a dew-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be Corydons theme. 
High tranſports are ſhown to the fight, . 
But we are not to find them our own ; 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As I with my Phyllis had known. 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace ; 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 

I would hide with the beaſts of the chace ; 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 


Pet 
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Vet my reed ſhall reſound through the grove 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun ; 


How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but love 
Was faithleſs, and I am undone ! 


SONG LX. 
COLINS COMPLAINT. 
BY NICHOLAS ROWE ES de. 


To the tune of, Grim King of the ghoſts, 


ESPAIRING beſide a clear ſtream, 
A ſhepherd forſaken was laid; 

And while a falſe nymph was his theme, 

A willow ſupported his head. 
The wind that blew over the plain, 

To his ſighs with a figh did reply; 
And the brook, in return to his pain, 

Ran mournfully murmuring by. 


Alas, filly ſwain that I was! 
Thus ſadly complaining he cried, 
When firſt I beheld that fair face, 
Twere better by far I had died. 
She talk'd, and I bleſs'd the dear tongue; 
When ſhe ſmil'd, *twas a pleaſure too great : 
I liften'd, and cried, when ſhe ſung, 
Was nightingale ever ſo ſweet ? 


a The author, in this beautiful and pathetic ballad, alludes to his ow. 


| © Gtuation with the counteſs * of Warwick, and to his ſucceſsful 
rival mr. Addiſon. | 


How 
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How fooliſh, was I to believe 
She could doat on ſo lowly a clown; 
Or that her fond heart would not grieve 
To forſake the fine folk of the town? 
To think that a beauty ſo gay, - 
So kind and ſo conſtant would prove; ; 
Or go clad like our maidens in gray, 
Or live in a cottage on love ? 


What though I have rr to complain, 
Though the Muſes my temples have crown'd ; 
What though when they hear my ſoft ſtrain, 
The virgins fit weeping around ! 
Ah Colin ! thy hopes are in vain, 
Thy pipe and thy laurel reſign ; 
Thy falſe one inclines to a ſwain, 
Whoſe muſic is ſweeter than thine. 


And you, my companions ſo dear, 
Who ſorrow to ſee me betray'd, 
Whatever I ſuffer, forbear, 
Forbear to accuſe the falſe maid. 
Though through the wide world I ſhould range, 
*Tis in vain from my fortune to fly: 
*T'was hers to be falſe and to change, 
*Tis mine to be conſtant and die. 


— 


If while my hard fate I ſuſtain, 
In her breaſt any pity is found, 


Wi. | Let her come with the nymphs of the plain, 
ful And ſee me laid low in the ground, 
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The laſt humble boon that I crave, 


Is to ſhade me with cypreſs and yew 3 
And when ſhe looks down on my grave, 
Let her own that her ſhepherd was true. 


Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array ; 
Be fineſt at ev'ry fine ſhow, 
And frolic it all the long day: 
While Colin, forgotten and gone, 
No more ſhall be talk'd of, or ſeen, 
Unleſs when beneath the pale moon, 
His ghoſt ſhall glide over the green. 


SONG IX. 
BY MR, OTWAY®, 


OME all ye youths whoſe hearts e'er bled 
By cruel beautys pride, 
Bring each a garland on his head, 
Let none his ſorrows hide ; 

But hand in hand around me move, 

Singing the ſaddeſt tales of love; 

And ſee, when your complaints ye join, 

If all your wrongs can equal mine. 


* Ia the tragedy of The Orphan, 
The 
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The happieſt mortal once was I. 
My heart no ſorrow knew; 
Pity the pain with which I die, 

But aſk not whence it grew 
Yet if a tempting fair you find, 
That's very lovely, very kind, 
Though bright as heav'n whoſe ſtamp ſhe bears, 
Think on my fate and ſhun her ſnares, O, 
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RIM king of the ghoſts make haſte, 
And bring hither all your train: 

See how the pale moon does waſte, | 
And juſt now is in the wane. 

Come, you night hags with all your charms, 
And reveling witches away 

And hug me cloſe in your arms, DET. 
To you my reſpeQs PII pay. 


Tl! court you, and think you fair, 
Since love does diſtract my brain; 
III go, and IT'Il wed the night-mare, 
And kiſs her, and kiſs her again: 
But if ſhe prove peeviſh and proud, 
Then a pize on her love, let her go; 
PI ſeek me a winding ſhroud, 
And down to the ſhades below. 


* 
F 2 A lunacy 
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A lunacy fad I endure 
Since reaſon departs away; 
J call to thoſe hags for a cure, 
As knowing not what I ſay. 
'The beauty whom I do adore 
Now lights me with ſcorn and diſdain ; ; 
I never ſhall ſee her more, 
Ah! how ſhall I bear my pain? 


I ramble and range about 
To find out my charming faint 
Whilſt ſhe at my grief does flout, 
And laughs at my loud complaint. 
Diſtraction I ſee is my doom, 
Of this I am now too ſure; 
A rival is got in my room, 
While torments I do endure. 


Strange fancies do fill my head, 
While wandering in deſpair, 
I am to the deſart led, | 
Expecting to find her there. 
Methinks in a ſpangled cloud 
I ſee her enthroned on high ; 
Then to her I cry aloud, 
And labour to reach the ſky. 


When thus I have raved a while, 
And wearied myſelf in vain, 
I lie on the barren ſoil, 


And bitterly do complain, 


Till 
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Till lumber hath quieted me, 
In ſorrow I figh and weep 
The clouds are my canopy, 
To cover me while I ſleep. 


I dream that my charming fair 
Is then in my rivals bed, 

Whoſe treſſes of golden hair 
Are on the fair pillow beſpread. 

Then this doth my paſſion inflame, 
I ſtart, and no longer can lie; 

Ah! Sylvia, art thou not to blame 
To ruin a lover? I cry. 


Grim king of the ghoſts be true, 
And hurry me hence away, 
My languiſhing life to you 
A tribute I freely pay: 
To the Elyſian ſhades J poſt, 
In hopes to be freed from care, 
Where many a bleeding ghoſt 
Is hovering in the air, O. 


SONG LXII. 
BY SIR CAR SCROOPE®, 


NE night when all the village ſlept, 
Myrtillos ſad deſpair, 
The wretched ſhepherd waking kept 
To tell the woods his care; 


# In Lees tragedy of Mithridates King of Pontus, 


F 3 Begone 
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Begone (ſaid he) fond thoughts, begone ! 


Eyes, give your ſorrows o'er! 
Why ſhould you waſte your tears for one, 
Who thinks on you no more? 


Yet, oh! ye birds, ye flocks, ye pow'rs, 
That dwell within this grove, 
Can tell how many tender hours 

We here have paſs'd in love! 

Yon ſtars above (my cruel foes!) 

Have heard how ſhe has ſworn, 
A thouſand times, that like to thoſe, 
Her flame ſhould ever burn! 


But ſince ſhe's loſt—oh ! let me have 
My wiſh, and quickly die; 

In this cold bank I'll make a grave, 
And there for ever lie: | 
Sad nightingales the watch ſhall keep, 

And kindly here complain. 
Then down the ſhepherd lay to ſleep, 
But never roſe again. 


SONG LXIII. 
A PASTORAL ELEGY. 


H, Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 
By love and firſt nature allied, 
Together in fondneſs we grew; 
Ah, would we together had died ! 


For 
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For thy faith which reſembled my own; - 
For thy ſoul which was ſpotleſs and true, 
For the joys we together have known, 
Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu! 


What bliſs can hereafter be mine? 
Whomever engaging, I ſee, 
To his friendſhip I ne'er can incline, 

For fear I ſhould mourn him like thee. 
Though the Muſes ſhould crown me with art, 
Though honour and fortune ſhould join; 

Since thou art denied to my heart, 
What bliſs can hereafter be mine ? 


Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewell ! 
Thy grave with ſad ofiers I'll bind ; 
Though no more in one cottage we dwell, 
I can keep thee for ever in mind: 
Each morning I'll viſit alone 
His aſhes who lov'd me fo well, 
And murmur each eve o'er his ſtone, 
«© Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, farewell!“ 


$0 NG ee. 
BY MR. EDWARD MOORE. 


ARK ! hark! *tis a voice from the tomb! 
Come, Lucy, it cries, come away; 
The grave of thy Collin has room, 
To reſt thee beſide his cold clay. 


F 4 I come, 
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I come, my dear ſhepherd, I come; 
Ye friends and companions, adieu; 
T haſte to my Collins dark home, 
To die on his boſom ſo true, 


All mournful the midnight bell rung, 
When Lucy, ſad Lucy aroſe; 

And forth to the green-turf ſhe ſprung, 
Where Collins pale aſhes repoſe. 

All wet with the nights chilling dew, 
Her boſom embrac'd the cold ground, 

While ſtormy winds over her blew, 

And night-ravens croak'd all around, 


How long, my lov'd Collin, ſhe cried, 
How long muſt thy Lucy complain ? 
How long ſhall the grave my love hide! 
How long ere it join us again? 
For thee thy fond ſhepherdeſs liv'd, 
With thee o'er the world would ſhe fly, 
For thee has ſhe ſorrow'd and griev'd, 
For thee would ſhe lie down and die, 


Alas! what avails it how dear 

Thy Lucy was once to her ſwain ! 
Her face like the lily fo fair, 

And eyes that gave light to the plain ! 
The ſhepherd that lov'd her is gone, 

That face and thoſe eyes charm no more, 
And Lucy forgot and alone, 

To death ſhall her Collin deplore, 


While 
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While thus ſhe lay ſunk in deſpair, 


And mourn'd to the echos around, 
Inflam'd all at once grew the air, 

And thunder ſhook dreadful the ground, 
J hear the kind call, and obey, 

Ch, Collin, receive me, ſhe cried! 
Then breathing a groan o'er his clay, 
She hung on his tomb-ſtone and died. 
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7 WAS when the ſeas were roaring 


4 With hollow blaſts of wind; 
A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. 
Wide o'er the foaming billows 
She caſt a wiſtful look; 
Her head was crown'd with willows 
That trembled o'er the brook. 


Twelve months are gone and over, 
And nine long tedious days. 
Why didft thou, vent'rous lover, 
Why didſt thou truſt the ſeas ? 

Ceaſe, ceaſe thou cruel ocean, 
And let my lover reſt: 

Ah! what's thy troubled motion 
To that within my breaſt ? 


In The What D'ye call it. | 
: The 


» 
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The merchant, robb'd of pleaſure, 
Views tempeſts in deſpair ; 
But what's the loſs of treaſure 
. To loſing of my dear? 
Should you ſome coaſt be laid on, 
Where gold and di'monds grow, 
You'd find a richer maiden, 
But none that loves you ſo, 


How can they ſay that nature 
Has nothing made in vain; 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain ? 
No eyes theſe rocks diſcover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wand'ring lover, 
And leave the maid to weep. 


All melancholy lying, 
Thus wail'd ſhe for her dear; 
Repaid each blaſt with ſighing, 
Each billow with a tear: 
When o'er the white wave ftooping, , 
His floating corpſe ſhe ſpied ; 
Then like a lily drooping, 
She bow'd her head, and died, 


SONG 
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THE DESPAIRING SHEPHERD. 


BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ, 


LEXIS ſhunn'd his fellow ſwains, 
Their rural ſports, and jocund ftrains : 
(Heav'n guard us all from Cupids bow !) 
He loſt his crook, he left his flocks; 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. 


The nymphs and ſhepherds round him came: 
His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek : 
He mingled his concern with theirs ; 
He gave 'em back their friendly tears; 


He ſigh'd, but would not ſpeak. 


Clorinda came among the reſt ; 
And ſhe too kind concern expreſs'd, 
And aſk'd the reaſon of his woe: 
She aſk'd, but with an air and mien, 
That made it eafily foreſeen, | 

She fear'd too much to know. 


'The ſhepherd rais'd his mournful head; 
And will you pardon me, he ſaid, 
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While I the cruel truth reveal ? 


Which nothing from my breaſt ſhould tear: 


Which never ſhould offend your ear, - 
But that you bid me tell. 


*Tis thus I rove, *tis:thus complain, 

Since you appear'd upon the plain; 
You are the cauſe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thouſand dangers dart: 

'Ten thouſand torments vex my heart ; 
I love, and I deſpair. 


Too much, Alexis, I have heard: 

Tis what I thought; tis what I fear'd; 
And yet I pardon you, ſhe cried : 

But you ſhall promiſe ne'er again 

To breathe your vows, or ſpeak your pain ; 
He-bow'd, obey'd, and died, | 


SONG LXVII. 


ARD by the hall, our maſters houſe, 
Where Merſey flows to meet the main; 
Where woods, and winds, and waves diſpoſe 
A lover to complain, 


With arms acroſs ; along the ſtrand, 

Poor Lycon walk'd, and hung his head ; 
Viewing the footſteps in the ſand, 

Which a bright nymph had made. 
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The tide, ſays he, will ſoon eraſe 
The marks ſo lightly here impreſt ; 
But time or tide will ne'er deface 
Her image in my breaſt. 


Am I ſome ſavage beaſt of prey ? 
Am I ſome horrid monſter grown ? 
That thus ſhe flies ſo ſwift away, 
Or meets me with a frown. 


That boſom ſoft, that lily ſkin 
(Truſt not the faireſt outſide ſhow) 


Contains a marble heart within, 
A rock hid under ſnow. 


Ah me! the flints and pebbles wound 

Her tender feet, from whence there fell 

Thoſe crimſon drops, which ftain the ground, 
And beautify each ſhell. 


Ah! fair one, moderate thy flight, 
I will no more in vain purſue; 
But take my leave for a long night; 

Adieu, lov'd maid, adieu! 


AY 


With that, he took a running leap, 
He took a lovers leap indeed, 

And plung'd into the ſounding deep, 
Where hungry fiſhes feed, 
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The melancholy hern ſtalks by; 
Around the ſqualling ſea-gulls yell; 
Aloft the croaking ravens fly, 
And toll his funeral bell. 


The waters roll above his head, 

The billows toſs it o'er and o'er; 
His ivory bones lie ſcattered, 

And whiten all the ſhore, 


SONG LXVII. 


COLIN AND LUCY. 


BY THOMAS TICKELL ESQ 


XF Leinſter, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 

Nor &er did Liffys limpid ſtream 
Reflect ſo ſweet a face: 

Till luckleſs love, and pining care, 

IÜmpair'd her roſy hue, 

Her dainty lip, her damaſk cheek, 

And eyes of gloſſy blue. 


Ah! have you ſeen a lily pale, 
When beating rains deſcend ? 

So droop'd this ſlow-conſuming maid, 
Her life now near its end, 
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By Lucy warn'd, of flattering ſwains 
Take heed ye eaſy fair: 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 
Ye flattering ſwains beware. 


'Three times all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And at her window, ſhrieking thrice, 
The raven flapp'd his wing: 


Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
The ſolemn-boding found : 

And thus, in. Axing words, beſpoke, 
The virgins wee ping round. 


I hear a voice, you cannot hear, 
That cries 1 muſt not ſtay ; 

I ſee a hand, you cannot ſee, 

© That beckong.me. away. 


| of a falſe. ſwan. and 3 heart, 
© In early youth I die: 
Am TI to blame, - becauſe the bride 
« Is twice as rich as I? 


Ah Colin ! give not her thy vows, 

© Vows due to me alone 

Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiſs, 
Nor think him all thy own. 
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© To-morrow in the church to wed, 
© Impatient both prepare: 
But know, falſe man, and know, fond maid, 
Poor Lucy will be there. 
Then bear my corſe, ye comrades dear, 
© The bridegroom blithe to meet, 
He in his wedding-trim ſo gay, 
I in my winding ſheet.” 


She ſpoke, ſhe died; her corſe was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet, 

He in his wedding trim ſo gay, 
She in her winding-ſheet. 


What then were perjur'd Colins thoughts ? 
How were theſe nuptials kept ? 
The bridesmen flock'd round Lucy dead, 


And all the village wept. 


Compaſſion, ſhame, remorſe, deſpair, 
At once his boſom ſwell :_ 
The damps of death bedew'd his brow, 
Die ſhook, he groan'd, he fell. 


From the vain bride (ah bride no more!) 
The varying crimſon fled, 
When, ſtretch'd beſide her rivals corſe, 


She ſaw her lover dead. 


He 
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He to his Lucys new-made grave, 
Convey'd by trembling ſwains, 
In the ſame mould, beneath one ſod, 
= Forever now remains. 


Oft at this place the conſtant hind, 
And plighted maid are ſeen ; 

With garlands gay, and true-love knots, | 
They deck the ſacred green. 


But, ſwain forſworn, whoe'er thou art, 
This hallow'd ground forbear; 
Remember Colins dreadful fate, 
And fear to meet him there. 


T s ON LXIX. 


IEM M v DAW SON. 
BY WILLIAM SsHEN STONE ESQ. 


OME liſten to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts and lovers dear; 

Nor will you ſcorn to heave a ſigh, 
Nor will you bluſh to ſhed a tear. 


1 


* Captain James Dawſon, the amiable and unfortunate ſubje of theſe 
beautiful ſtanzas, was one of the Eight Officers, belonging to the Man- 
Cheſter Regiment of volunteers in the ſervice of The Young Chevalier, 
who were hanged, drawn, and quartered, on Kennington-common, in 1746. 
And this ballad, written about the time, is founded on a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance which actually happened at his execution. Juſt before his death 
he wrote a ſong on his own misfortunes, which is ſuppoſed to be ſill 
extant, though the editor, after much inquiry, has never had the happineſs 
to meet with it, 
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One tender maid ſhe lov'd him dear, 
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And thou, dear Kitty, peerleſs maid, 
Do thou a penſive ear incline ; 


For thou canſt weep at every woe, 


And pity every plaint, but mine. 


Young Dawſon was a gallant youth, 
A brighter never trod the plain; 
And well he lov'd one charming maid, 

And dearly was he lov'd again. 


Of gentle blood the damſel came; 
And faultleſs was her beauteous form, 
And ſpotleſs was her virgin fame. 


But curſe on partys hateful ſtrife, ä 
That led the favour'd youth aſtray; n 
The day the rebel clans appear d, 


O had he never ſeen that day! 


Their colours, and their ſaſh he wore, 
And in the fatal dreſs was found ; 
And now he muſt that death endure, 


Which gives the brave the keeneſt wound, 


How pale was then his true-loves cheek, 
When Jemmys ſentence reach'd her car! 
For never yet did Alpine ſnows 


So pale, or yet ſo chill appear, 


With 
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With faultering voice the weeping laid, 
Oh Dawſon, monarch of my heart; 
Think not thy death ſhall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 

Yet might ſweet mercy find a place, 
And bring relief to jemmys woes, 
O George, without a prayer for thee 

My oriſons ſhould never cloſe, 


The gracious prince that gave him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 
And every tender babe I bore 
Should learn to lifp the givers name. 
But though, dear youth, thou ſhould'ſ be dragg'd 
To yonder ignominious tree; 
Thou ſhalt not want a faithful friend 
To ſhare thy bitter fate with thee. 


O then her mourning coach was call'd, 
The ledge mov'd ſlowly on before; 
Though borne in a triumphal car, 

She had not lov'd her favourite more. 


She follow'd him, prepar'd to view 

TW terrible beheſts of law ; 
And the laſt ſcene of Jemmys woes 

With calm and ſtedfaſt eye ſhe ſaw. 


G2 Diſtorted 
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Diſtorted was that blooming face, 
Which ſhe had fondly lov'd fo long: 
And ſtifled was that tuneful breath, | 

Which in her praiſe had ſweetly ſung : 


And ſever'd was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly clos'd : 

And mangled was that beauteous breaſt, 

On which her love-ſick head repos' d: 


And raviſh'd was that conſtant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer; 
For though it could. its king forget, 
Twas true and loyal ſtill to her. 


Amid thoſe unrelenting flames 
She bore this conſtant heart to ſee; 
But when twas moulder'd into duſt, 
Now, now, ſhe cried, I follow thee. 


My death, my death alone can ſhow 
The pure and laſting love I bore : 

Accept o heav'n ! of woes like ours, 
And let us, let us weep no more. 


The diſmal ſcene was o'er and paſt, 
The lovers mournful hearſe retir'd; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And ſighing forth his name, expir'd. 


Though 
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Gentle murmurs, ſweet complaining, 
Sighs that blow the fire of love, 
Soft repulſes, kind diſdaining, 
Shall be all the pains you prove ; 


Every ſwain ſhall pay his duty, 
Grateful every nymph ſhall prove; 
And as theſe excel in beauty, 
Thoſe ſhall be renown'd for love. 
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CUPID ON VALENTINES DAY. 


BY MR. PARRA T, 


FNOME thou roſy-dimpled boy, 


Source of every heart-felt joy, 
Leave the bliſsful bow'rs awhile, 
Paphos and the Cyprian iſle: 

Viſit Britains rocky ſhore, 
Britons too thy pow'r adore, 
Britons, hardy, bold, and free, 
Own thy laws, and yield to thee. 
Source of every heart-felt joy, 


Come thou roſy-dimpled boy 


Haſte to Sylvia, haſte away, 

J his is thine, and Hymens day; 
Bid her thy ſoft bondage wear, 

Bid her for Loves rites prepare. 
Let the nymphs with many a flow'r 


Deck the ſacred nuptial bow'r. 
G 4 | 


Thither 
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Thither lead the lovely fair, 
And let Hymen too be there. 
This is thine, and Hymens day, 
Haſte to Sylvia, haſte away. 


Only while we love we live, 

Love alone can pleaſure give; 

Pomp and pow'r, and tinſel ſtate, 
Thoſe falſe pageants of the great, 
Crowns and ſcepters, envied things, 
And the pride of Eaſtern Kings, 
Are but childiſh empty toys, 

When compar'd to Loves ſweet joys. 
Love alone can pleaſure give, 

Only while we love we live, 


s 
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SK me not how calmly I 
| Alk the cares of life defy ; 
How I baffle human woes, _ 
Woman, woman, woman knows. 


You may live and laugh as I, 
You, like me, may cares defy ; 
All the pangs the heart endures, 
Woman, woman, woman Cures, 


Aſk me not of empty toys, 

Feats of arms, and drunken joys, 
J have pleaſure more divine, 
Woman, woman, woman's mine, 


Rapture 
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Rapture more than folly knows, 
More than fortune e'er beſtows, 
Flowing bowls, and conquer'd fields, 
Woman, woman, woman yields. 


Aſk me not of womans arts, 

Broken vows, and faithleſs hearts, 
Tell the wretch that pines and grieves, 
Woman, woman, woman lives. 


All delights the heart can know, 

More than folly can beſtow, 

Wealth of worlds, and crowns of kings, 
Woman, woman, woman brings. 


SO NG-IV. 


BY MR, DRYDENS, 


H, how ſweet it is to love! 
Ah, how gay 1s young deſire! 
And what pleaſing pains we prove, 
When we firſt approach loves fire; 
Pains of love be ſweeter far 
Than all other pleaſures are. 


Sighs, which are from lovers blown, 
Do but gently heave the heart : 
Ev'n the tears they ſhed alone, 
Cure, like trickling balm, their ſmart ; 


* In the tragedy of Tyrannick Love, 
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Thither lead the lovely fair, 
And let Hymen too be there. 
This is thine, and Hymens day, 
Haſte to Sylvia, haſte away. 


Only while we love we live, 

Love alone can pleaſure give; 

Pomp and pow'r, and tinſel ſtate, 
Thoſe falſe pageants of the great, 
Crowns and ſceprers, envied things, 
And the pride of Eaſtern Kings, 
Are but childiſh empty toys, 

When compar'd to Loves ſweet joys. 
Love alone can pleaſure give, 
Only while we love we live, 


s 
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SK me not how calmly I 
Alk the cares of life defy ; 
How I baffle human woes, 
Woman, woman, woman knows. 


* 


You may live and laugh as I, 
You, like me, may cares defy ; 


All the pangs the heart endures, 


Woman, woman, woman cures, 


Aſk me not of empty toys, 


Feats of arms, and drunken joys, 


J have pleaſure more divine, 


Woman, woman, woman's mine. 


Rapture 
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Rapture more than folly knows, 
More than fortune e'er beſtows, 
Flowing bowls, and conquer'd fields, 
Woman, woman, woman yields, 


Aſk me not of womans arts, 

Broken vows, and faithleſs hearts, 

'Tell the wretch that pines and grieves, 
Woman, woman, woman lives. 


All delights the heart can know, 

More than folly can beſtow, 
Wealth of worlds, and crowns of kings, 
Woman, woman, woman brings. 


SONG IV. 
BY MR, DRYDEN®, 


H, how ſweet it is to love! 
Ah, how gay is young deſire! 
And what pleaſing pains we prove, 
When we firſt approach loves fire; 
Pains of love be ſweeter far 
Than all other pleaſures are. 


Sighs, which are from lovers blown, 
Do but gently heave the heart : 
Ev'n the tears they ſhed alone, 
Cure, like trickling balm, their ſmart ; 


* In the tragedy of Tyrannick Love, 
Lovers, 
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Lovers, when they loſe their breath, 
Bleed away in eaſy death. 


Love and time with reverence uſe, 
Treat 'em like a parting friend; 
Nor the golden gifts refuſe, 
Which, in youth, ſincere they ſend, 
For each year their price is more, 
And they leſs ſimple than before. 


Love, like ſpring-tides full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does leſs ſupply, 
Till they quite ſhrink in again 
If a flow in age appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear, 


SONG v. 
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OVE's no regular deſire, 
No ſudden ſtart of raging pain, 
Which in a moment grows a fire, 
And in a moment cools again, 


Not found in the ſad ſonneteer, 

That ſings of darts, deſpair, and chains, 
And by whoſe diſmal verſe, tis clear, 
He wants not heart alone, but brains. 


Nor | 


See -:2 


Nor does it center in the beau, 
Who ſighs by rule, by order dies, 

Whoſe all conſiſts in outward ſhow, 
And want of wit by dreſs ſupplies. 


No, Love is ſomething ſo divine, 
| Deſcription would but make it leſs: 
Tis what I. feel. but can't define; 
"Tis what I know, but can't expreſs, 


SONG VI. 
BY MR, HENRY CARE. 


OVE's a gentle gen'rous paſſion, 
Source of all ſublime delight, 
When with mutual inclination _ 
Two fond hearts in one unite, 


What are titles, pomp or riches, 

If compar'd with true content? 
That falſe joy, which now bewitches, 
When obtain'd we may repent, 


Lawleſs paſſions bring vexation, 
But a chaſte and conſtant love, 
Is a glorious emulation 


Of the bliisful Rate above. 


* In The Honeſt Yorkſhireman, a ballad farce. 
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O H ! how vain is every bleſſing, 

How inſipid all our joys, 
Life how little worth poſſeſſing, 

But when love its time employs! 


Love the pureſt nobleſt pleaſure, 
That the gods on earth beſtow, 
Adding wealth to every treaſure, 


Taking pain from every woe. 


SONG VIII. 
BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING, 


ONEST lover whatſoever, 
. If in all thy love there ever 
Was one wav'ring thought, if thy flame, 
Were not ſtill even, ftill the ſame, 
Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If when ſhe appears i'th' room, 

Thou doſt not quake, and art ſtruck dumb, 
And in ſtriving this to cover 

Doſt not ſpeak thy words twice over, 


Know 
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Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If fondly thou doſt not miſtake, 

And all defects for graces take, 

Perſwad'ſt thyſelf that jeſts are broken, 

When ſhe hath little or nothing | 

Know this, 

Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true, 

Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


* 


If when thou appear'ſt to be within, 
Thou lett'ſt not men aſk and aſk again; 
And when thou anſwereſt, if it be 
To what was aſk'd thee properly, 

Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true, 


Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


If when thy ſtomach calls to eat, 
Thou cutt'ſt not fingers *ſtead of meat, 
And with much gazing on her face, 
Doſt not riſe hungry from the place, 
Know this, 

Thou lov' amiſs, 

And to love true, 
Thou mult begin again, and love anew. 
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If by this thou doſt diſcover 
That thou art no perfect lover, 
And defiring to love true, 
Thou doſt begin to love anew; 
Know this, 
Thou lov'ſt amiſs, 
And to love true, 
Thou muſt begin again, and love anew. 


SONG IX. 
ELL me, Damon, doſt thou languiſh 


With a flow, conſuming fire; 
Melting ſtill in ſpeechleſs anguiſh 

For the maid thou doſt admire ? . 
If thy heart ſuch paſſion prove, 
Shepherd, thou doſt truly love. 


Flying, doſt thou ſtill purſue her ? 
Abſent, does ſhe haunt thy dream? 

Preſent, doſt thou ceaſeleſs woo her? 
Is her worth thy only theme ? 

If thy heart ſuch paſſion prove, 

Shepherd, thou doſt truly love. 


Does each rivals merit grieve thee ? 
Whilſt in health doſt thou complain? 

Can no balm but love relieve thee ? 
None but Celia eaſe thy pain? 

If thy heart ſuch paſſion-prove, 

Shepherd, thou doſt truly love. 


Canſt 


5 
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Canſt thou view each bright perfection 
In her mind, and in her face? 
Does each fault eſcape detection, 
Every blemiſh ſeem a grace ? 
If thy heart ſuch paſſion prove, 
Shepherd, thou doſt truly love. 


Then in love if there be pleaſure, 
Unallay'd by care and pain, 

Venus ſhall confer the treaſure 

On her true devoted ſwain. 

Venus ſhall thy ſuit approve ; 

Shepherd, thou doſt truly love. 


SONG X. 
BY MISS AI KIN. 


oOME here fond youth, whoe'er thou be 
That boaſts to love as well as me, 
And if thy breaſt have felt ſo wide a wound, 
Come hither and thy flame approve; 
P11 teach thee what it is to love, 
And by what marks true paſſion may be found. 


It is to be all bath'd in tears, 
To live upon a ſmile for years, 
To lie whole ages at a beautys feet; 
To kneel, to languiſh and implore, 
And ſtill though ſhe diſdain, adore ; 
It is to do all this and think thy ſufferings ſweet, 


* 


It 
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It is to gaze upon her eyes 0 
With eager joy and fond ſurpriſe 
Vet temper'd with ſuch chaſte and aweful fear 
As wretches feel who wait their doom; 
Nor muſt one ruder thought preſume, 
Though but in whiſpers breath'd, to meet her ear. 


It is to hope, though hope were loſt, 
Though heaven and earth thy paſſion croſt; 
Though ſhe were bright as ſainted queens above, 
And thou the leaſt and meaneſt ſwain 
That folds his flock upon the plain, 
Vet if thou dar'ſt not hope, thou doſt not love. 


It is to quench thy joy in tears, 
To nurſe ſtrange doubts and groundleſs fears; 
If pangs of jealouſy thou haſt not prov'd, 
Though ſhe were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew, 
Oh never dream again that thou haſt lov'd. 


If when the darling maid is gone, 
Thou doſt not ſeek to be alone, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing trance of tender woe; 
And muſe, and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her charms, 
Thou doſt not love, for love is nouriſh'd ſo, 


If any hopes thy boſom ſhare 
But thoſe which love has planted there, 
Or 
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Or any cares but his thy breaſt enthrall, 
Thou never yet his power haſt known; 

Love ſits on a deſpotic throne, 

And reigns a tyrant, if he reigns at all, 


Now if thou art ſo loſt a thing, 
Here all thy tender ſorrows bring, 
And prove whoſe patience longeſt can endure 
We'll ftrive whoſe fancy ſhall be loft 
In dreams of fondeſt paſſion moſt, 
For if thou thus haſt lov'd, oh! never hope a cure. 
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Maxim this, amongſt the wiſe, 
That abſence cures a love-ſick mind ; 
And others, who philoſophiſe, 
Gravely pronounce, that Love is blind. 
Alas! too well do lovers ſee, 
And, ſeparated, beſt agree. 


Baniſh me from Belindas ſight; 

Or, the fond maid far hence remove: 
Our bodies part ; our ſouls unite ; 

The more we prieve, the more we love ; 


Believe the youth you wrongly blame; 
Abſence adds fuel to the flame. 


Vor. I. H Between 


\ 
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Between us burning deſarts place; 
Or trackleſs mountains hid in ſnow: 
Or, let the wide unfathom'd ſpace 
Of roaring ſeas between us flow: 
Place, or not place them; *tis all one; 
Empires have bounds, but love has none. 


Secure us, if you can ſecure, 

On diſtant rocks, in towers of braſs : 
When faithful lovers moſt endure, 

Still moſt improv'd their minutes paſs: 
Impriſon her; impriſon me: 
In ſpite of priſons, thought is free. 


Ceaſe, then, your idle cruel arts; 
Recall your harſh command: 
A deſtiny. rules over hearts, 
- And who can deftiny withſtand ? 
In vain, alas! is human ſkill : 


Love will be love, do what you will. 


$ONG 
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SONG XII. 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAV. 


VER the mountains, 

: And over the waves, 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepeſt, 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are ſteepeſt, 

Love will find out the way. 


Where there is no place 
For the glow-worm to lie; 
Where there is no ſpace 5 
For receit of a fly: 
Where the midge dares not venture, 
Left herſelf faſt ſhe lay: 
If Love come, he will enter, 


And ſoon find out his way. 


You may eſteem him 
A child for his might, 
Or you may deem him 
A coward from his flight ; 


* This excellent old ſong, dr, Percy tells us, he could only give from 
modern copies, and not even that we believe without a few brilliant 
touches from his own pencil. A' the copies, both old and new, which 
the editor conſulted, were too incorrect to be made uſe of, though no leſs 
than eight additional verſes are to be found in the black letter copies. 
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But if ſhe, whom love doth honour, 
- Be conceal'd from the day, 
Set a thouſand guards upon her, 
Love will find out the way. 


Some think to loſe him, 
By having him confin'd, ; 
And ſome do ſuppoſe him, | 
Poor thing, to be blind; 
But if ne'er ſo cloſe ye wall him, 
Do the beſt that you may, 
Blind Love, if fo ye call him, 
Will find out his way. 


You may train the eagle 
To ſtoop to your fiſt ; 
Or you may inveigle 
\ The phenix of the eaſt ; 
The lioneſs, ye may move her 
To give o'er her prey; 
But you'll ne'er ſtop a lover: 
Love will find out his way. 
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FT on the troubled oceans face 
Loud ſtormy winds ariſe ; 


The murmuring ſurges ſwell apace, 
And clouds obſcure the ſkies. 


But when the tempeſts rage is o'er, 
Soft breezes ſmooth the main ; 
The billows ceaſe to laſh the ſhore, 
And all is calm again. 


Not ſo in fond and amorous ſouls 

If tyrant Love once reigns, 
'There one eternal tempeſt rolls, 

And yields unceaſing pains. 
Ah! cruel god! our peace reſtore, 
Or wound us with thy ſhafts no more. 


Þ 


SONG XIV. 
LOVE'S A RIDDLE. 


BY MR. HENRY CAREY. 


5 E flame of love aſſwages, 


When once it is reveal'd ; 
But fiercer ſtill it rages, 


The more it is conceal'd, 


* 
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Conſenting makes it colder; 


When met it will retreat: 
Repulſes make it bolder, 
And dangers make it ſweet. 
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OVE's a dream of mighty treaſure, 
Which in fancy we poſſeſs; 


In the folly lies the pleaſure, 


Wiſdom ever makes it leſs, 


For who thinks, by. paſſion heated, 


He a goddeſs has in chace, 
Ixion-like he will be cheated, 
And a gawdy cloud embrace. 


Only happy is the lover, 

Whom his miſtreſs well deceives 
Secking nothing to diſcover, 

He contented lives at eaſe. 


But the wretch who will be knowing, 
What the fair-one would diſguiſe, 
Labours at his own undoing, 


Changing happy to be wiſe, 


* 
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SONG XVI. 
BY ROBERT WOLSELEY ESQ 


REEDOM is a real treaſure, 
Love a dream, all falſe and vain; 
Short, uncertain, is the pleaſure, 
Sure and laſting is the pain, 


A ſincere and tender paſſion 

Some ll-planet over-rules ; 

Ah, how blind is inclination ! 
Fate and women doat on fools, 


SONG XVI. 
BY SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE, 


E happy ſwains, whoſe hearts are free 
From Loves imperial chain, 
Take warning, and be taught by me, 
T'avoid th' inchanting pain. 
Fatal the wolves to trembling flocks, 
Fierce winds to bloſſoms prove, 
To careleſs ſeamen hidden rocks, 
To human quiet love. 


Fly the fair ſex, if bliſs you prize; 
'The ſnake's beneath the flower : 
Who ever gaz'd on beauteous eyes, 
That taſted quiet more ? 
H 4 How 
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How faithleſs is the lovers joy! 
. How conſtant is his care! 


The kind with falſehood do deſtroy, 
The cruel with deſpair. 


SONG XVII. 
IMITATED FROM CHAUCER, 


ROM ſweet bewitching tricks of love 

Young men your hearts ſecure, 
Left from the paths of ſenſe you rove, 

In dotage premature. 
Look at each laſs through wiſdoms glaſs, 

Nor truſt the naked eye: 

Gallants beware, look ſharp, take care, 

The blind eat many a fly. 


Not only on their hands and necks 
The borrow'd white you'll find; 
Some belles, when intereſt directs, 
Can even paint the mind ; 
Joy in diſtreſs they can expreſs, 
Their very tears can le: 
Gallants beware, look ſharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly. 


There's not a ſpinſter in the realm 

But all mankind can cheat, 

Down to the cottage from the helm, 
The learn'd, the brave, the great: 


With 
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With lovely looks, and golden hooks, 
T'entangle us they try: | 
Gallants beware, look ſharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly. g 
Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Was earth of parchment made; 
Was every ſingle ſtick a quill, 
Each man a ſcribe by trade; 
To write the tricks of half the ſex 
Would ſuck that ocean dry: 
Gallants beware, look ſharp, take care, 
The blind eat many a fly. 


SONG XIX. 
CHAUCERS RECANTATION. 


A PANEGYRIC ON THE LADIES. 


BY MR, CHRISTOPHER SMART, 


RECIiTATIvVE. 


LD 'Chaucer once to this re-echoing grove * 


SH Sung of The ſweet bewitching tricks of love;“ 
But ſoon he found he'd ſullied his renown, 


And arm'd each charming hearer with a frown : 


* Spring-gardens, Vauxhall, where the foregoing ballad was ſung. 


Then 


Ly 
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Then ſelf-condemn'd anew his lyre he ſtrung, 
And in repentant ftrains this recantation ſung, 


Ar Re 


Long fince unto her native ſky 


Fled heav'n-deſcended Conſtancy 
Nought now that's ſtable's to be had, 
The world's grown mutable and mad : 
Save Women - - - they, we muſt confeſs, 
Are miracles of ftedfaſtneſs ; 


And ev'ry witty, pretty FRO : | 
Bears for her motto - - STILL THE SAME. 


The flowers that in the vale are ſeen, | 
The white, the yellow, blue and green, 


In brief complexion idly gay 
Still ſet with every ſetting day, 


Diſpers'd by wind, or chill'd by froſt, 
Their odour's gone, their colour loſt: 


But what is true, though paſſing W | 
| "Fe Women : never - - - fade or change. 


40 The Wiz Man id that all was vain, 
And follies univerſal reign; | 
Wiſdom its vot'ries oft enthralls, 
* Riches torment, and pleaſure'palls ; © 


And *tis, good lack, a gen'ral rule, 3 


# That each man ſoon or late's a fool : 
In Women tis th' exception lies, 


kor they are wondrous, wondrous wiſe, , 


; 1 This 
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This earthly ball with noiſe abounds, = _— 
And from its emptineſs it ſounds ; 
' Fame's deaf'ning din, the hum of men, 
The lawyers plea, the poet's pen: 
But Women here no one ſuſpects 
Silence diſtinguiſhes that ſex ; | 
For, poor dumb things! ſo meek's their mould, 
You ſcarce can hear em when they ſcold. 


Cn ORU 8. | 1 
An hundred mouths, an hundred tongues, 

An hundred pair of iron lungs, _ 
Five heralds, and five thouſand crlers, 
With throats whoſe accent never tires, 
Ten ſpeaking-trumpets, of a ſize 
Would deafneſs with their din ſurpriſe, 
Your praiſe, ſweet nymphs, ſhall fing and ſay, 
And thoſe that will believe it - - - may, 
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But a ſmooth and ſtedfaſt mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm deſires, 

Hearts with equal love combin'd, 

Kindle never dying fires, 

Where theſe are not, I deſpiſe 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


No tears, Celia, now ſhall win 
My reſolv'd heart to return; 

I have ſearch'd thy ſoul within, 
And find nought but pride, and ſrorm 3 ; 

J have learn'd thy arts, and now 

Can diſdain as much as thou. 

Some power in my revenge convey, 

That love to her I caſt away. 


SONG II. 


BY WILLIAM PULTENEY ESO. 


AIN are the charms of white and red, 
Which paint the blooming fair ; 
Give me the nymph whoſe ſnow 1s ſpread 
| Not o'er her breaſt, but hair. 


Of ſmoother cheeks the winning grace, 
With open force defies; 
But in the wrinkles of her face 
Cupid in ambuſh hes. 


* Afterwards earl of Bath. 
If 


_ 


_ - Averſe my anguiſh to remove, 
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If naked eyes ſet hearts on blaze 
And amorous warmth inſpire; 

Through glaſs, who darts her pointed rays, 
__ up a leer fire. 


Nor rivals, nor the train of years, 
My peace or bliſs deſtroy; 

Alive, ſhe gives no jealous fears, 
And dead, ſhe crowns my joy. 


SONG III. 


HOUGH, Flavia, to my warm deſire 
You mean no kind return, 
Yet ſtill with undiminiſh'd fire 
You wiſh to ſee me burn, 


| You think it wondrous right, 
That I love on, for ever love, . 
And you for ever ſlight. 


But you and I ſhall ne'er agree, 
So, gentle nymph, adieu ; 

Since you no pleaſure have for me, 
III have no pain for you. 
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SONG IV. 


ELINDA, ſee from yonder flow'rs 
The bee flies loaded to its cell; 
- Can you perceive what it devours ? 
Are they impair'd in ſhow or ſmell ? 


So, though I robb'd you of a kiſs, 
Sweeter than their ambroſial dew, 
Why are you angry at my bliſs ? 
Has it at all impoveriſh'd you ? 


"Tis by this cunning I contrive, 
In ſpite of your unkind reſerve, 

To keep my famiſh'd love alive, 
Which you inhumanly would ſtarve. 


* 


SONG V. 


THE SELF-BANISHE b. 


BY EDMUND WALLER ESQ, 


T is not that I love you leſs, 
Than when before your feet I lay : 
But, to prevent the ſad increaſe 
Of hopeleſs love, I keep away. 
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In vain, alas! for every thing, 


Which I have known belong to you, 
Your form does to my fancy bring, | 
And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 


Who in the "REY from the new Falk 


Already has a fever got, 
Too late begins thoſe ſhafts to ſhun 
Which Phoebus through his veins has ſhot : 


Too late he would the pain aſſwage, 
And to thick ſhadows does retire : 

About with him he bears the rage, 
And in his tainted blood the fire. 


But vow'd I have, and never muſt 


_ Your baniſh'd ſervant trouble you : 
For if I break, you may miſtruſt 
The vow I made to love you too. 


SONG VL 


ES, Daphne, in your face I find, 
Thoſe charms by which my heart's betray'd; 
Then let not your diſdain unbind 
The priſoner that your eyes have made: 
She that in love makes leaſt defence, 
Wounds ever with the ſureſt dart; 
Beauty may captivate the ſenſe, 


But kindneſs only gains the heart. 


is 
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Tis kindneſs, Daphne, muſt maintain 
The empire that you once have won; 
When beauty does like tyrants reign, 
Its ſubjects from their duty run: 
Then force me not to be untrue, 

L eſt I, compell'd by gen'rous ſhame, 
Caſt off my loyalty to you, | 
To gain a glorious rebels name. 


SON G VI. 


BY MR. JOHN HOW, 
N Chloris all ſoft charms agree, 
Inchanting humour, powerful wit, 
Beauty from affectation free, 
And for eternal empire fit. 
Wheree'er ſhe goes Love waits her eyes, 
The women envy, men adore ; 
But did ſhe leſs the triumph prize, 
She would deſerve the conquelt more. 


The pomp of love ſo much prevails, 

She begs, what elſe none would deny her, 
Makes ſuch advances with her eyes, 

The hope ſhe gives prevents defire 
Catches at every trifling heart, 

Seems warm with every glimm'ring flame, 
The common prey ſo deads the dart, 

It ſcarce can pierce a noble game. 


Yor. I. I I could 
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I could lie ages at her feet, 

Adore her, careleſs of my pain, 
With tender vows her rigours meet, 

Deſpair, love on, and not complain. 
My paſſion, from all change ſecure, 

No ſavours raiſe, no frown controuls, 

I any torment can endure, 

But hoping with a crowd of fools. 


SONG VI. 
BY MR, MOSES MEND EZ“. 
OU fay, at your feet J have wept in deſpair, 
And vow'd that no angel was ever ſo fair: 


How could you believe all the nonſenſe I ſpoke ? 
What know we of angels I meant it in joke. 


I next ſtand indicted for ſwearing to love, 


And that nothing but death ſhould my paſſion remove : : 
I have lik'd you a twelvemonth : a calendar year: 
And not yet contented !—Have patience my dear, 


In the muſical entertainment of The Chaplet. 


SONG 
\ 
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SONG IX. 
INGRATEFUL BEAUTY THREATENED. 
BY THOMAS CAREW ESQ 


NOW Celia, (ſince thou art ſo proud,) 
"Twas I that gave thee thy renown : 
Thou hadſt, in the forgotten crowd 
Of common beauties liv'd unknown, 
| Had not my verſe exhal'd thy name, 
And with it impt the wings of fame. 


That killing power is none of thine, 
I gave it to thy voice and eyes: 

Thy ſweets, thy graces, all are mine; 
Thou art my ſtar, ſhin'ſ in my ſkies 5 
Then dart not, from thy borrow'd ſphere, 

Lightning on him that fix'd thee there. 


Tempt me with ſuch affrights no more, 
Leſt what I made I uncreate : 
Let fools thy myſtic forms adore, 
P11 know thee in thy mortal ſtate. 
Wiſe poets that wrapp'd Truth in tales, 
Knew her themſelves through all her veils. 


1 2 SONG 
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s ON G X. 
TO A LADY MORE CRUEL THAN FAIR, 


BY M R. VANBROOK, 


HY d'ye with ſuch diſdain refuſe 
| An humble lovers plea ? 
Since Heaven denies you power to chuſe, 
You ought to value me. 


Ungrateful miſtreſs of a heart, 
Which I ſo freely gave; 


Though weak your bow, though blunt your dart, 
I ſoon reſign'd your ſlave. 


Nor was I weary of your reign, 
*Till you a tyrant grew, 

And ſeem'd regardleſs of my pain, 
As nature ſeem'd of you. 


When thouſands with unerring eyes 
Your beauty would decry, 
What graces did my love deviſe, 
To give their truths the lie? 


To every grove I told your charms, 
In you my heav'n I plac'd, 

Propoſing pleaſures in your arms, 
Which none but I could taſte. 


For 
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For me t' admire, at ſuch a rate, 
So damn'd a face, will prove 
You have as little cauſe to hate, 
As 1 had cauſe to love. 


SONG XI. 
A FAREWELL TO. LOVE. 
BV SIR CHARLES S EDLE x. 


NCE more Loves mighty charms are broke, 
His ſtrength and cunning I defy; 

Once more I have thrown off his yoke, 
And am a man, and do deſpiſe the boy. 


Thanks to her pride, and her diſdain, 
And all the follies of a ſcornful mind : 
Pd ne'er poſſeſs'd my heart again, 
If fair Miranda had been kind. 


Welcome, fond wanderer, as eaſe, 
And plenty to a wretch in pain, 
That worn with want and a diſeaſe, 
Enjoys his health, and all his friends again. 


Let others waſte their time and youth, 

Watch and look pale, to gain a peeviſh maid, 
And learn too late this dear-bought truth, 

At length they're ſure to be betray'd. 


I 3 SONG 
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SONG xi. 


OI . 
8 


THE RECONCILEME NT. 
BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 


OME, let us now reſolve at laſt 
To hive and love in quiet: 
We'll tie the knot ſo very faſt, 
That time ſhall ne'er untie it. 


The trueſt joys they ſeldom prove, 
Who free from quarrels live; 
*Tis the moſt tender part of love 
Each other to forgive. 


When leaſt I ſeem'd concern'd, I took 
No pleaſure, nor no reſt ; 

And when I feign'd an angry look, 

Alas! I lov'd you beſt. 


Say but the ſame to me, you'll find 
How bleſt will be our fate; 
Oh, to be happy, to be kind, 
Sure, never is too late, 
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$ONG XII. 


BY MR. CONGRE VE. 


I'll ne'er purſue revenge; 
For ſtill the charmer I approve, 
Though I deplore her change. 


In hours of bliſs we oft have met, 
They could not always laſt ; 

And though the preſent I regret, 
I'm grateful for the paſt, 


SONG XV. 
BY MR. ADDISON®, 


I F *tis joy to wound a lover, 

How much more to give him eaſe, 
When his paſſion you diſcover ? 

Ah! how pleaſing *tis to pleaſe :; 
The bliſs returns, and we receive 

Tranſports greater than we give. 


ln the opera of Roſamond, 


14 


ALS E though ſhe be to me and love, 
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BY SIR FULKE GREVILL, LORD BROOKE, 


A var. with theſe Kelf loving lade, 
Whom Cupids arrow never glads! 
Away poor ſouls, that figh and weep, 
In love of thoſe that lie aſleep! © 
For Cupid is a merry god, 
And forceth none to kiſs the fol 


Sweet Cupids ſhafts like define: A 
Do cauſeleſs good or ill decree; 
Deſert is borne out of his bow, 
Reward upon his wing doth go! 
What fools are they that have not known, 
That Love likes no laws but his own ? 


e te 


My ſongs they be of Cynthias praiſe, 

I wear her rings on holidays, 

In every tree I write her name, 

And every day I read the ſame. 
Where Honour Cupids rival is 
There miracles are ſeen of his! 


If Cynthia crave her ring of me, - 

I blot her name out of the tree: 

If doubt do darken things held dear, 

Then well-fare nothing once a year! 
For many run, but one muſt win! 
Fools Ny hedge the cuckow in! 


The 
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The worth that worthineſs ſhould move 
Is love, that is the bow of Love; 
And love as well the foſter can, 
As can the minen noble- man. 8 2 
Sweet ſaint, tis true, you worthy be: 
| Yet, without love, nought worth to me. 


SONG XVI. 
BY JOHN BULTEEL®, 


HLORIS, *twill be for eithers reſt 
Truly to know each others breaſt ; 
I'll make th' obſcureſt part of mine 
Tranſparent, as I would have thine: 
If you will deal but ſo with me, 
We ſoon ſhall part, or ſoon agree. 


Know then, though you were twice as fair, 
If it could be, as now you are; 
And though the graces of your mind 
With a reſembling luſtre ſhin'd ; 
Yet, if you lov'd me not, you'd ſee 
I'd value thoſe as you do me. 


* A perſon, of whom, it is believed, nothing more is known, than that 
he was the collector of a ſmall miſcellany, publiſhed about the middle of the 
laſt century, whence this and another ſong are extracted, both of which 
were aſcribed to him by manuſcript notes in a copy the editor has ſeen 3 it 
was therefor but juſtice to prefix his name, 


Though 


* 
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Though I a thouſand times had ſworn 
My paſſion ſhould tranſcend your ſcorn; 
And that your bright triumphant eyes 
Create a flame that never dies; 

vet, if to me you prov'd untrue, 
Thoſe oaths ſhould prove as falſe to you. 


If love I vow'd to pay for hate, 
*T'was, I confeſs, a mere deceit ; 
Or that my flame ſhould deathleſs prove, 
*T'was but to render ſo your love: 
I bragg'd as cowards uſe to do, 
Of dangers they'll ne'er run into. 


And now my tenets I have ſnow'd, 
If you think them too great aload ; 
T' attempt your change were but in vain, 
The conqueſt not being worth the pain : 
With them I'll other nymphs ſubdue ; 
Tis too much to loſe time and you. 


SONG XVI. 


BY MR. DRYDEN®, 


\ AIR Iris I love, and hourly I die, 
But not for a lip, nor a languiſhing eye; 
She's fickle and falſe, and there we agree, 
For I am as falſe and as fickle as ſhe; 


ln the comedy of Amphitryen, 
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We neither believe what either can ſay, 
And neither believing, we neither betray. 


Tis civil to ſwear, and ſay things of courſe; 
We mean not the taking for better for worſe : 
When preſent we love; when abſent os 
I think not of Iris, nor Iris of me: 

The legend of Love no couple can find, 
So eaſy to part, or ſo equally joinꝰd. 


SONG XVIII. 


BY MR, MATHEW CONCANEN. 


Love thee, by heavens, I cannot ſay more ; 
Then ſet not my paſſion a N 3 3 

If thou yield'ſt not at once I muſt e' en give thee o er, 

For I'm but a novice at fooling. 


What my love wants in words, it ſhall make up in deeds: 
Then why ſhould we waſte time in ftuff, child? 

A performance, you wot well, a promiſe exceeds, 
And a word to the ws is enough, child. 


I know how to love, a to make that love known, 
But I hate all proteſting and Weins 

Had a goddeſs my heart, ſhe ſhould e'en lie alone, 
If ſhe made many words to a bargain, 


I'm a quaker in love, and but barely affirm 
Whate'er my fond eyes have been ſaying : 
Prithee, be thou ſo too; ſeek for no better term, 

But e'en throw thy yea or thy nay in. 


I cannot 


— 
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I cannot bear love, like a chancery ſuit, - 
The age of a patriarch depending; 

Then pluck up a ſpirit, no longer be mute, 
Gave it, one way or other, an ending. 


Long courtſhip's the vice of a phlegmatic fool, 
Like the grace of fanatical ſinners, 

Where the ſtomachs are loſt, and the victuals grow cool, 
Before men fit down to their dinners. 


SONG XIX. 
BY EUSTACE BUDGELL ESQ, 


| oa not one of your fops, who to pleaſe a coy laſs, 
Can lie whining and pining, and look like an aſs. 
Life is dull without love, and not worth the poſſeſſing; 
But fools make a curſe what was meant for a bleſſing. 
While his godſhip's not rude, III allow him my breaſt ; 
But, by Jove, out he goes, ſhould he once break my reſt. 
I can toy with a girl for an hour, to allay 

'The fluſter of yourh, or the ferment of May ; 

But muſt beg her excuſe, not to bear pain or anguiſh ; 
For that's not to love, by her leave, but to languiſh. 


SONG 
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$ONG XX. 
BY SIR RICHARD STEEL®, 


ET not love on me beſtow 
Soft diſtreſs, and tender woe; 
I know none but ſubſtantial bliſſes, 
Eager glances, ſolid kiſſes. 


I know not what the lovers feign 

Of finer pleaſure mix'd with pain; 
Then prithee give me, gentle boy, 
None of thy grief, but all thy joy. 
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BY THOMAS CAREW ESQ. 


IVE me more love, or more diſdain ; 
'The tornd, or the frozen zone 
Brings equal eaſe unto my pain ; 
'The temperate affords me none : 
Either extreme, of love, or hate, 
Is ſweeter than a calm eſtate. 


Give me a ſtorm; if it be love, 
Like Danae 1a a golden ſhow'r 

I ſwim in pleaſure ; if it prove 
Diſdain, that torrent will devour 


* In(the comedy of The Funeral, 
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My vulture hopes; and he's poſſeſs'd 
Of Heav'n, that's but from hell releas'd : 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain; 
Give me more love, or more diſdain. 


SONG XXI. 


DISPRAISE OF LOVE, AND LOVERS FOLLIES. 


BY FRANCIS DAVISON®, 


F love be life, I long to die, 
Live they that lift for me: 

And he that gains the moſt thereby, 
A fool, at leaſt ſhall be. 

But he that feels the ſoreſt fits, 

Scapes with no leſs than loſs of wits : 
Unhappy life they gain, 
Which love do entertain. 


In day by fained looks they live, 


By lying dreams by night, 
Each frown a deadly wound doth give, 
Each ſmile a falſe delight, 


® Son of William Daviſon, ſecretary. to Queen Elizabeth, who ſuffered 
Jo much through that princeſses caprice and cruelty in the tragical affair of 


Mary Queen of Scots, 
If t 
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If *t hap the lady pleaſant ſeem, 

It is for others love they deem: 
If void ſhe ſeem of joy, 
Diſdain doth make her coy. 


Such is the peace that lovers find, 
Such is the life they lead; 
Blown here and there with every wind, 
Like flowers in the mead. 
Now war, now peace, now war again; 
Deſire, deſpair, delight, diſdain : | 
Though dead, in midſt of life; 
In peace, and yet at ſtrife. 


SONG XXII. 
BY GEORGE WITHER®, 


HALL I, waſting in deſpair, 
Die becauſe a woman's fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
Cauſe anothers roſy are; 
Be ſhe fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May; 
If ſhe be not fo to me, 
What care I how fair ſhe be. 


* A voluminous writer in the earlier part of the laſt century. From 
his long, dull, puritanical rhimes, he has acquired the name and character 
of the Engliſh Bavius, His more juvenile pieces, however, of which the 
above is a ſpecimen, would not diſcredit the beſt writer of that age. 


Should 
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Should my heart be griev'd or pin'd, 
Cauſe I ſee a woman kind ? 


Or a well diſpoſed nature, 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 


Be ſhe meeker, kinder, than 


Turtle-dove or pelican ; 
If ſhe be not fo to me, 
What care I how kind ſhe be. 


Shall a womans virtues move 
Me to periſh for her love? 
Or, her well- deſervings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be ſhe with that goodneſs bleſt, 
Which may gain her, name of Beſt ; 
If ſhe be not ſuch to me, 
What care I how good ſhe be. 


Cauſe her fortune ſeems. too high, 
Shall J play the fool, and die? 
Thoſe that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think what with them, they would do, 
That without them dare to woo : 
And, unleſs that mind I ſee, 
What care I though great ſhe be, 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 


Iwill ne'er the more deſpair : 
If ſhe love me, this believe, 


I will die, ere ſhe ſhall grieve, 
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If ſhe ſlight me when I Woo; 

I can ſcorn and let her go: 
For, if ſhe be not for me, 
What care I for whom ſhe be. 


SONG XXIV. 
BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


HALL I, like an hermit, dyell 
On a rock or in a cell, 
Calling home the ſmalleſt part 
That is miſſing of my heart, 
To beſtow it, where I may 
Meet a rival every day? 
If ſhe undervalues me, 


What care I how fair ſhe be. 


Were her treſſes angel gold; 

If a ſtranger may be bold, 

Unrebuked, unafraid, 

To convert them to à braid, 

And, with little more ado, 

Work them into bracelets too; 
If the mine be grown ſo free, 
What care I how rich it be. 


Were her hands as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes; 


Vox. I. K If 
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If ſhe lay them. out to take | 
Kiſſes for good-manners ſake ; 
And let every lover fkip 
From her hand unto her lip; 
If ſhe ſeem not chaſte to me, 
What care I how chaſte ſhe be. 


No, ſhe muſt be perfect ſnow, 
In effect as well as ſhow, 


Warming but as ſnow-balls do, 


Not like fire by burning too; 

But when ſhe by chance hath got 

To her heart a ſecond lot; 
'Then, if others ſhare with me, 
Farewell her, whate'er ſhe be. 


SONG XXV. 
BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


HY ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee why ſo pale? 


Will, when looking well can't move her, 


Looking ill prevail; 
Prithee why ſo pale? 


Why ſo dull and mute, young ſinner ? 
Prithee why ſo mute ? 


Will, when ſpeaking well can 't win her, 


Saying nothing do't ? 
Prithee why ſo mute? 


Qui, 


it, 
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Quit, quit for ſhame z this will not move, 
This cannot take her; | 

If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 
Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her. 


SONG XXVI. 


E little Loves, that round her wait, 
To bring me tidings of my fate ; 
As Celia on her pillow lies, 

Ah! gently whiſper, Strephon dies. 


If this will not her pity move, 

And the proud fair diſdains to love; 
Smile, and ſay, tis all a lie, 

And haughty Strephon ſcorns to die. 


SONG XXVII. 
BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING; 


N AIS now ſince I ſat down before 
That fooliſh fort, a heart, 


| (Time ſtrangely ſpent) a year, or more, 


And ſtill I did my part 
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Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did riſe, | 

And did already underſtand 
The language of the eyes. 


Proceeded on with no leſs art, 
My tongue was engineer; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whiſpering in the ear. 


wr 


When this did nothing, I brought down 


Great cannon-oaths, and ſhot 
A thouſand thouſand to the town, 
And Kill it yielded not. 


I then reſolv'd to ſtarve the place, 


By cutting off all kiſſes, 
Praying and gazing on her face, 
And all ſuch little bliſſes, 


To draw her out, and from her ſtrength, 
I drew all batteries in: 

And brought myſelf to lie at length 
As if no ſiege had been, 


When had done what man could do, 


And thought the place mine own, 
The enemy lay quiet too, 
And ſmil'd at all was done. 


I ſent 


nt 
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I ſent to know, from whence and where, 
Theſe hopes, and this relief; 

A ſpy inform'd, Honour was there, 
And did command in chief. 


March, march, (quoth I) the word ftrait give, 
P11 loſe no time but leave her; 

That giant upon air will live, 
And hold it out for ever. 


To ſuch a place our camp remove 
As will no fiege abide ; 

I hate a fool that ſtarves her love, 
Only to feed her pride. 


S ON G 'XXVII. 
BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ. 


HE merchant to ſecure his treaſure 
Conveys it in a borrow'd name z 


Euphelia ſerves to grace my meaſure, 


But Chloe 1s my real flame, 


My ſofteft verſe, my darling lyre 
Upon Euphelias toilet lay, 
When Chloe noted her deſire 
That I ſhould ſing, that I ſhould play. 
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My lyre I tune, my voice I raiſe, 

But with my numbers mix my ſighs; 
And whilſt I ſing Euphelias praiſe, 

I fix my ſoul on Chloes eyes. 


Fair Chloe bluſh'd, Euphelia frown'd ; 


I ſung and gaz'd, I play'd and trembled ; * 
And Venus to the Loves around, | 


Remark'd how ill we all diſſembled. 


SONG XXIX. 


BY SIR WILLIAM YONGE 


N vain, dear Chloe, you ſuggeſt, 

That I, inconſtant, have poſſeſs'd, 
Or lov'd a fairer ſhe ; 

Would you, with eaſe, at once be cur'd 

Of all the ills you've long endur'd, 

Conſult your glaſs and me, 


Tf then you think, that I can find 

A nymph more fair, or one more kind, 

You've reaſon for your fears ; 

But if impartial you will prove 

To your own beauty, and my love, 
How needleſs are your tears. 


If, in my way, I ſhould, by chance, 
Receive or give a wanton glance, 


I like 
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I like but while I view: 
How ſlight the glance, how faint the kiſs, 
Compar'd to that ſubſtantial bliſs 

Which I receive from you! 


With wanton flight the curious bee 
From flow'r to flow'r till wanders free; 
And where each bloſſom blows, 
Extracts the juice of all he meets, 
But, for his quinteſſence of ſweets 
He raviſhes the roſe, | 


So I, my fancy to employ, — 
On each variety of joy, : 

From nymph to nymph do roam ; 
Perhaps ſee fifty in a day; 
They're all but viſits that I pay, 
For Chloe's ſtill my home. 


SONG XXX. 


HOULD ſome perverſe malignant ſtar 
(As envious ſtars will ſometimes ſhine) 
Throw me from my Florella far, 
Let not my lovely fair repine, 
If in her abſence I ſhould gaze 


With pleaſure on anothers face, 
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The wearied pilgrim, when the ſun 
Has ended his diurnal race, of + 
With pleaſure ſees the friendly moon 
By borrow'd light, fupply his place: 
Not that he ſlights the god of day, 
But loves ev'n his reflected ray. 


$ONG XxXXI. 
TO CHLOE-IEALON:S. 
BY MATHEW PRIOR, ESQ 


EAR Chloe how blubber'd is that pretty face! 
Thy cheek all on fire and thy hair all uncurl'd ! 
Prithee quit this caprice, and (as old Falſtaff ſays) 
Let us een talk a little like folks of this world, 


Ho canſt thou preſume thou haſt leave to 3 
The beauties which Venus but lent to thy keeping? 
Thoſe looks were defign'd to inſpire love and joy: 


More ord'nary eyes may ſerve people for weeping. 


To be vex'd at a trifle or two that I writ, 
Your judgement at once, and my paſſion you wrong : 
You take that for fact, which will ſcarce be found wit: 
Odslife ! muſt one ſwear to the truth of a ſong ? 


What I ſpeak, my fair Chloe, 0 what I write ſhows 
The diff” rence there is betwixt nature and art: 

T court others in verſe; but I love Thee in proſe : 
And they have my whimſies, but thou haſt my heart. 


The 
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The god of us verſe-men (you know child) the Sun, 
How after his journies he ſets up his reſt : 

If at morning o'er earth *tis his fancy to run 
At night he reclines on his Thetises breaſt, 


So when I am wearied with wand'ring all day; 
To thee my delight in the evening I come: 
No matter what beauties I ſaw in my way: 


They were but my vits.; ; but thou art my home. 


Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this paſtoral war; 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet ſublimer than me. 


SONG XXXII. 
BY MISS 85 ö 


HEN gentle Calla firſt I "4TH : 
A breaſt fo good, ſo kind, ſo true, 
Reaſon and taſte approv'd ; 
Pleas'd to indulge ſo pure a flame, 
I call'd it by too ſoft a name, 
And fondly thought I lov'd. 


Till Chloris came, with fad ſurpriſe 
I felt the lightning of her eyes 
'Through all my ſenſes run : 
All glowing with reſiſtleſs charms, 
She filPd my breaft with new alarms, 
I ſaw, and was undone, 


O Celia! 
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O Celia! dear unhappy maid, 
Forbear the weakneſs to upbraid 

Which ought your ſcorn to move; 
I know this beauty falſe and vain, 
I know ſhe triumphs in my pain, 
Yet ſtill I feel I love. 


Thy gentle ſmiles no more can pleaſe, 
Nor can thy ſofteſt friendſhip eaſe 
The torments I endure ; | 


Think what that wounded breaſt muſt feel 


Which truth and kindneſs cannot heal, 
Nor even thy pity cure. 


Oft ſhall IT curſe my iron chain, 
And wiſh again thy milder reign 
With long and vain regret ; 
All that I can, to thee I give, 
And could I ſtill to reaſon live 

I were thy captive yet. 


But paſſions wild impetuous ſea 
Hurries me far from peace and thee, 
*T were vain to ſtruggle more: | 
Thus the poor ſailor ſlumbering lies, 
While ſwelling tides around hum riſe, 
And puſh his bark from ſhore. 


In vain he ſpreads his helpleſs arms, 
His pitying friends with fond alarms 
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In vain deplore his ſtate; 
Still far and farther from the coaſt, 
On the high ſurge his bark 1s toſt, 


And foundering yields to fate. 


SONG XXXIIL 
BY JOHN BULTEEL. 


Grant, a thouſand oaths I ſwore 
I none would love but you : 
But not to change would wrong me more, 
Than breaking them can do. 
Vet you thereby a truth will learn, 
Of much more worth than I; 
Which is, That lovers which do ſwear, 
Do alſo uſe to lie. 
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Chloris does now poſſeſs that heart, 
Which to you did belong: 

But though thereof ſhe brags a while, 

She ſhall not do ſo long, | 

She thinks, by being fair and kind, 
To hinder my remove, 

And ne'er ſo much as dreams that change, 
Above both thoſe, I love. 


Then grieve not any more, nor think 
My change is a diſgrace; 
For though it robs you of one ſlave, 
It leaves anothers place, 


= 


Eliza till this hour might reign, 
Had ſhe not evil counſels ta'en; 
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Which your bright eyes will ſoon ſubdue 
With him does them firſt ſee: 
For if they could not conquer more, 
They ne'er had conquer'd me. 


SONG XXXIV. 


THE CHRONICLE. 
BY ABRAHAM COWLEY ESQ 


ARGARTITA firſt poſſeſs'd, 
If I remember well, my breaſt, 
Margarita firſt of all : 
But when a while the wanton maid 
With my reſtleſs heart had play'd, 
Martha took the flying ball, 


Martha ſoon did it reſign 
To the beauteous Katherine: 
Beauteous Katherine gave place 
(Though loth and angry ſhe to part 
With the poſſeſſion of my heart) 
To Elizas conquering face. 


Fundamental laws ſhe broke, 
And ſtill new favourites ſhe choſe, 
Till up in arms my paſſions roſe, 

And caſt away her yoke, 
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Mary then, and gentle Anne, 
Both to reign at once began; 
Alternately they. ſway'd; 
And ſometimes Mary was the fair, 
And ſometimes Anne the crown did wear, 
And ſometimes both I obey'd. 


Another Mary then aroſe, 

And did rigorous laws impoſe, 
A mighty tyrant ſhe! 

Long, alas! ſhould J have been 

Under that iron-ſcepter'd queen, 

Had not Rebecca ſet me free. 


When fair Rebecca ſet me free, 

"Twas then a golden time with me; 
But ſoon thoſe pleaſures fled: 

For the gracious princeſs died 

In her youth and beautys pride, 
And Judith reigned in her ſtead. 


One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r: 
Wondrous beautiful her face, 
But ſo weak and ſmall her wit, 
That ſhe to govern was unfit, 
And ſo Suſanna took her place. 


But when Iſabella came 
Arm'd with a reſiſtleſs flame, 


And 
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And th' artillery of her eye, 
Whilſt ſhe proudly march'd about 


Greater conqueſts to find out, 
She beat out Suſan 1 the bye. 


But in her place I then obey 4 


Black-ey'd Beſs her vice-roy maid, 

To whom enſued a vacancy. 
Thouſand worſe paſſions then poſſeſs'd 
The interregnum of my breaſt. 

Bleſs me from ſuch an anarchy ! 


Gentle Henrietta than, 


And a third Mary, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audra 
And then a pretty Thomaſine, 
And then another Katherine, 

And then a long et cetera. 


But ſhould I now to you relate 

The ſtrength and riches of their ſtate, 
The powder, patches, and the pins; 

The ribbands, jewels, and the rings, 

'The lace, the paint, , and warlike things 
That make up all their magazines: 


If I ſhould tell the politic arts 
To take and keep mens hearts, 

The letters, embaſſies, and ſpies; 
The frowns, and ſmiles, and flatteries, 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 

Numberleſs, nameleſs myſteries ! 
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And all the little lime-twigs laid 
By Machiavel the waiting-maid ; 
I more voluminous ſhould grow 
(Chiefly if I like them ſhould tell 
All change of weather that befel) 
Than Hollingſhed or Stow. 


But I will briefer with them be, 
Since few of them were long with me, 
An higher and a nobler ſtrain 
My preſent empereſs does claim, 
Heleonora ! firſt 0'th* name, 
Whom God grant long to reign ! 


SO N-G- N. 
BY AMBROSE PHILIPS ES G. 


HY we love, and why we hate, 
Is not granted us to know ; 

Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupids bow. 


If on me Zelinda frown, 
Madneſs *tis in me to grieve ; 
Since her will is not her own, 


Why ſhould I uneaſy live ? 
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If I for Zelinda die, 
Deaf to poor Mizellas cries, 
Aſc not me the reaſon why : 
Seek the riddle in the ſkies. ' 


SONG XXXVI 


C ROSS PURPOSES, 


OM loves Mary paſling well, 
And Mary ſhe loves Harry ; 

But Harry fighs for bonny Bell, 
And finds his love miſcarry 

For bonny Bell for 'Thomas burns, 
Whilſt Mary ghts his paſſion : 

So ſtrangely freakiſh are the turns 
Of human inclination, 


Mol gave Hal a wreath of flow'rs, 


Which he in am'rous folly 


Conſign'd to Bell, and in few hours 
It came again to Molly: 


Thus all by turns are woo'd and woo, 1 


No turtles can be truer; 
Each loves the object they purſue, 
But hates the kind purſuer. 


As much as Mary Thomas grieves, 


Proud Hal deſpiſes Mary; 
And all the flouts which Bell receives 
From Tom, ſhe vents on Harry: 


If 


m A Af if 


— — — — 
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If one of all the four has frown'd, 
You ne'er ſaw people grummer ; 
If one has ſmil'd, it catches round, 
And all arc in good-humour. 


Then, lovers, hence this leſſon learn, 
Throughout the Britiſh nation; 

How much ' tis every ones concern 
To ſmile at reformation. 

And ill, through life, this rule purſue, 
Whatever objects ſtrike you, 

Be kind to them that fancy you, 
That thoſe you love may like you. 


SON G XXXVIL 
THE COUNTRY WEDDING. 


'ELL met pretty nymph, ſays a jolly young ſwain, 
To a lovely young ſhepherdeſs crofling the plain 

Why ſo much in haſte? (now the month it was May) 

Shall I venture to aſk you, fair maiden, which way ? 

Then ſtrait to this queſtion the nymph did reply, 

With a ſmile on her look, and a leer on her eye, 

I came from the village, and homeward I go; 

And now gentle ſhepherd, pray why would you know? 


I hope, pretty maid, you won't take it amiſs, 
If I tell you the reaſon of aſking you this ; 
I would ſee you ſafe home, (the ſwain was in love) 


Of ſuch a companion if you would approve. 
Vor. I. . Your 
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Your offer, kind ſhepherd, is civil I own, 
But ſee no great danger in going alone; 
Nor yet can I hinder, the road being free, 


For one as another, for you as for ni. 


No danger in going alone, it 1s true, 

But yet a companion is pleaſanter too; 

And if you could like (now the ſwain he took heart) 
Such a ſweetheart as me, we never would part : 


.  O! that's a long word, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs then; 


I've often heard ſay, there's no minding you men: 
Yow'll ſay and unſay, and you'll flatter, *tis true; 
Then leave a young maiden, the firſt thing you do. 


O] judge not ſo harſhly, the ſhepherd replied ; 


To prove what I ſay, Iwill make you my bride ; - 


To-morrow the parſon (well ſaid, little ſwain) 

Shall join both our hands, and make one of us twain : 
Then what the nymph anſwer'd to this, 1s not ſaid ; 
The very next morn to be ſure they were wed. 

Sing hey diddle, ho diddle, hey diddle down 

Now when ſhall we ſee ſuch a wedding in town. 


8 ON 6 XXXVIIL. 
HUMPHREY GUBBINS COURTSHIP. 


Courting J went to my love, 
Who is ſweeter than roſes in May; 
And when I came to her, by Jove, 
The devil a word could I ſay. 
G7 I walk'd 
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I walk'd with her into the garden, 
There fully intending to woo her; 

But may I be ne'er worth a farthing, 
If of love I ſaid any thing to her. 


I elaſp'd her hand cloſe to my breaſt, 
While my heart was as light as a feather ; 
Yet nothing I ſaid, I proteſt, 
But - Madam, *tis very fine weather. 
To an arbour I did her attend, 
She aſk'd me to come and fit by her; 
L erept to the furthermoſt end, 
For I was afraid to come nigh her, 
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I aſk'd her which way was the wind, 

For I thought in ſome talk we muſt enter: 
Why, fir, (ſhe anſwer'd and grinn'd) ; 

Have you juſt ſent your wits for a venture ? 
Then I follow'd her into the houſe, 

There I vow'd I my paſſion would try ; 
But there I was ſtill as a mouſe :— 


Oh! what a dull booby was I | 


L 2 SONG 
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SONG XXXIX. 
THE DESPAIRIN G 


BY WILLIAM WALSH 


: ISTRACTED with care 

} For Phyllis the fair; 
Since nothing could move her, 
Poor Damon, her lover, 
Reſolves in deſpair 

No longer to languiſh, 

Nor bear ſo much anguiſh ; 

But, mad with his love, 

To a precipice goes; 
Where, a leap from above 
Would ſoon finiſh his woes. 


When in rage he came there, 
Beholding how ſteep 
The ſides did appear, 
And the bottom how deep; 
His torments projecting, 
And ſadly reflecting, 
That a lover forſaken 
A new love may get; 
But a neck, when once broken 
Can never be ſet: 
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XXIX. 


NG LOVER, 
ALSH ESQ, 
vith care, 
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ve her, 


broken, 


And 
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And, that he could die 
Whenever he would; 


But, that he could live 
But as long as he could: 
How grievous ſoever 

The torment might grow, 
He ſcorn'd to endeavour 
To finiſh it fo, 
But bold, unconcern'd 
At thoughts of the pain, 
He calmly return'd 

To his cottage again, 


Y name is honeſt Harry, 
And I love little Mary, 

In ſpite of Ciſs, or jealous Beſs, 
Vl have my own fegary, 


My love is blithe and buxom, 
And ſweet and fine as can be, 


Freſh and gay as the flow'rs in May, 


And looks like Jack-a-Dandy. 


And if ſhe will not have me, 
That am ſo true a lover, 

Pl drink my wine, and ne'er repine, 
And down the ſtairs I'll ſhove her, 


Ls But 
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But if that ſhe will love, fir, 
P11 be as kind as may be, 

I'll give her rings, and pretty things, 
And deck her like a lady, 


He petticoat of ſatin, 
Her gown of crimſon tabby, 
Lac'd up before, and ſpangled o'er, 
Juſt like a Barthol'mew baby. 


Her waiſtcoat ſhall be ſcarlet, 
With ribbands tied together; 
Her ſtockings of a cloudy blue, 
And her ſhoes of Spaniſh leather. 


Her ſmock of fineſt Holland, 
And lac'd in every quarter, 

Side and wide, and long enough 
To hang below her garter, 


Then to the church I'Il have her, 
Where we will wed together, 

And ſo come home when we have done, 
In ſpite of wind and weather, 


'The fidlers ſhall attend us, 
And firſt play John come kiſs me, 
And when that we have danc'd around, 


Then ſtrike up, Hit or miſs me. 
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Then hey for little Mary, 
Tis ſhe I love alone, fir; 
Let any man do what he can, 
I will have her, or none, fir. 
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s 0 NG XII. 
A NEW SONG OF OLD SIMILES. 
BY M R. GAY.? 


AV paſſion is as muſtard ſtrong; 
I fit all ſober ſad; 
Drunk as a piper all day long 
Or like a March hare mad. 


Round as a hoop the bumpers flow: 
I drink, yet can't forget her ; 

For though as drunk as Davids ſow, 
T love her ſtill the better. 


Pert as a pearmonger I'd be, 
If Molly were but kind; 
Cool as a cucumber could ſee 
The reſt of womankind. 


Like a ſtuck pig J gaping ſtare, 
And eye her o'er and o'er; 

Lean as a rake with ſighs and care, 
Sleek as a mouſe before. 


L 4 Plump 
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Plump as a partridge was I k nov 


And ſoft as filk my ſkin; 


My cheeks as fat, as butter grow! 


But as a groat now thin. 


J, melancholy as a cat, 
Am kept awake to weep 
But ſhe, inſenſible of that, 
Sound as a top can ſleep, 


Hard is her heart as flint or tor 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 
And merry as a grig is grown, 
And briſk as bottled ale, 
x 28D 
'The god of love at her approac 
Is buſy as a bee; 
Hearts ſound as any bell or roa 
Are ſmit, and ſigh like me, 


Ah me! as thick as hops or ha! 
The fine men croud about he 
But ſoon as dead as a door' nail 


Shall I be if without her. 


Strait as my leg her ſhape appe 
Oh! were we join'd togethei 
My heart would ſoon be free fr 

And lighter than a feather, 
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as I known, As fine as five-pence is her mien, 
ein; . No drum was ever tighter; 
ter grown, Her glance is as a razor keen, 
un, And not the ſun is brighter, 


As ſoft as pap her kiſſes are, 


eep; Methinks I feel them yet; 

hat, Brown as a berry is her hair, 

leep, | | Her eyes as black as jet, 

nt or ſtone, As ſmooth as glaſs, as white as curds, 
pale; | Her pretty hand invites ; 

grown Sharp as a needle are her words; 

ale. : 1 | Her wit like pepper bites, 

3 | - Briſk as a body-louſe ſhe trips ; 
__— Clean as a penny dreſt; 

or roach q Sweet as a roſe her face and lips; 

3 Round as a globe her breaſt. 

ke me. 

ps or Hail | R F ull as an egg Was I with glee, | Ag n 
about "ag | And happy as a king; 

oor' nail Good lack! how all men envied me; 
her. She lov'd like any thing. 

ape appears; — : But falſe as hell, ſhe, like the wind, 
together, | Chang'd as her ſex muſt do; 
e free from cares | Though ſeeming as the turtle kind, 
cather, | | by And as the goſpel true. 
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| If I and Molly could agree, 


Let who will take Peru, 
Great as an emperor I ſhould be, 
And richer than a Jew. 


Till you grow tender as a chick, 


I'm dull as any poſt; 


Let us like burrs together ſtick, 
As warm as any. toaſt, 


You'll know me truer than a die, 


And wiſh me better ſped ; 
Flat as a flounder when I lie, 
And as a herring dead. 


Sure as a gun ſhe'll drop a tear, 


And ſigh perhaps and wiſh, 
When I am rotten as a pear, 
And mute as any fiſh, 


$ONG XIII. 


Cobler there was, and he liv'd in a ſtall, 

Which ſerv'd him for parlour, for kitchen, and hall, 

No coin in his pocket, nor care in his pate, 
No ambition had he, nor duns at his gate; 

Derry down, down, down, derry down, 


Jr br boy 


- Contented 
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Contented he worked, and he thought himſelf happy, 
If at night he could purchaſe a jug of brown nappy : 
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How he'd laugh then, and whiſtle, and ſing too moſt ſweet, 


Saying, juſt to a hair J have made both ends meet: 
Derry down, down, &c. 


But love, the diſturber of high and of low, 

That ſhoots at the peaſant as well as the beau; 

He ſhot the poor cobler quite thorough the heart: 

I wiſh he had hit ſome more ignoble part: 
Derry down, down, &c. 


It was from a cellar this archer did play, | 
Where a buxom young damſel continually lay; 
Her eyes ſhone ſo bright when ſhe roſe ev'ry day, 
That ſhe ſhot the poor cobler quite over the way: 
Derry down, down, xc. . mee” 


He ſung her love- fonds as he fat at his work, 
But ſhe was as hard as a Jew'or a Turk : 


Whenever he ſpake, ſhe would flounce and would 3 


Which put the poor cobler quite into 8 : 
Derry down, down, &c. 


He took up his awl that he had in the world, 

And to make away with himſelf was reſolv'd; 

He pierc'd through his body inſtead of the ſole, 

So the cobler he died, and the bell it did toll, 
Derry down, gown; &c. 


And 
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And now in good-will J adviſe as a friend, 

All coblers take warning by this coblers end : 

Keep your hearts out of love, for we find by what's paſt, 

'That love brings us all to an end at the laſt, 
Derry down, down, &c, 
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SANG T. 


BY SIR CHARLES SEDLE VV, 
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The threatening danger to remove, 


She whiſper'd in her ear, 


you would not love, 


This ſhepherd do not hear, 
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Ah! Phill 


medy of The Man of Mode, 
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| Neve ever had ſo range an art 1 
A paſſion to convey bs 1 
Into a lif ning virgins heart, F127 

And * her Joul a | bs 


- Bly, a eie for Bas you give 
Oceaſion for your: fate 

Th vain, ſaid ſhe, in vain I ſtrive, 42 
Alas! ils now too late. . 865 


SONG II. 
BY SIR OEOROCEETHERE OE. 


HEN Phillis watch'd her harmleſs ſheep 
Not one poor lamb was made a prey; 
Yet ſhe had cauſe enough to weep, 
Her filly heart did go aſtray. 
Then flying to the neighb'ring grove, 
She left the tender flock to rove, 
And to the winds did breathe her love. 
She ſought in vain 
To eaſe her pain; 
The hcedleſs winds did fan her fire ; 
Venting her grief 
Gave no relief, 
But rather did increaſe deſire. 


* In the comedy of Love in a tub, 


Then 
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Then ſitting with her arms acroſs, 

Her ſorrows ſtreaming from each eye ; 
She fix'd her thoughts upon her loſs, 
And in deſpair reſolv'd to die. 


SONG III. 
BY SIR RICHARD STEEL®, 


[ROM place to place forlorn I go, 
With downcaſt eyes, a ſilent ſhade 3 
Forbidden to declare my woe; 
To ſpeak, till ſpoken to, afraid. 


My inward pangs, my ſecret grief, 
My ſoft conſenting looks betray ; 

He loves, but gives me no relief ; 
Why ſpeaks not He who may ? 


SONG Iv. 
BY LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, 


E AR Colin, prevent my warm bluſhes, 
Since how can I ſpeak without pain, 
My eyes have oft told you my wiſhes, 
Oh! can't you their meaning explain ? 


* In the comedy of The Conſcious Lovers. 
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My paſſion would loſe by expreſſion, 
And you too might cruelly blame; 
Then don't you expect a confeſſion | 

Of what is too tender to name. 


Since yours is the province of ſpeaking, 

Why ſhould you expect it from me? 

Our wiſhes ſhould be in our keeping, 

Till you tell us what they ſhould be: 
'Then quickly why don't you diſcover ? 
Did your heart feel ſuch tortures as mine, 
J need not tell over and over, 

What J in my boſom confine *, 


-CONG . 
CHLOES:SOLILOQUVUY. 


F Love and Reaſon ne'er agree, 
And Virtue trembles at his power, 
May Heaven from Love pronounce me free, 
And guard me through each tender hour, 


But if the pleaſures Love beſtows 
Are ſuch as Reaſon pleas'd allows, 

Are ſuch as ſmiling Virtue knows, 
To Love III pay my virgin vows. 


* Her ladyſhip was wittily anſwered by fir William Longe; but his 
verſes could not be inſerted here with propriety. 


And 
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And ſuch they are—for looſe defires 

But ill deſerve the tender name; 
They blaſt, like lightnings tranſient fires, 
But Love's a pure and conſtant flame. 


Love ſcorns a ſordid ſelfiſh bliſs, 

And only for its object lives; 
Feels mutual truth endear the kiſs, 

And taſtes no Joys but thoſe it gives, 


Love's more than language can reveal, 
Or thought can reach, though thought i is 8 

Tis only felt tis what I feel— 

And hope that Damon feels for me. 
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H! why muſt words my flame reveal ? 
Why needs my Damon bid me tell, 
What all my actions prove? 
A bluſh whene'er I meet his eye, 
Whene'er I hear his name, a ſigh 
Betrays my ſecret love. 


In all the ſports upon the plain 

Mine eyes ſtill fix'd on him remain, 
And him alone approve ; 

'The reſt unheeded dance or play, 

From all he ſteals my praiſe away, 
And can he doubt my love ? 


Yor. I. | M Whene'er 
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Whene'er we meet, my looks confeſs 
The joys that all my foul poſſeſs, 
And every care remove; 
Still, ſtill too ſhort appears his ſtay, 
The moments fly too faſt away, 

Too faſt for my fond love. 


Does any ſpeak in Damons praiſe, 


So pleas'd am I with all he ſays, 
I every word approve ; 

But is he blam'd, although in jeſt, 

I feel reſentment fire my breaſt, 
Alas ! becauſe I love. 


But ah! what tortures tear my heart, 
When I ſuſpect his looks impart 
The leaſt deſire to rove ! 
I hate the maid that gives me pain, 
Yet him to hate I ſtrive in vain, 
For ah! that hate is love. 


Then aſk not words, but read mine eyes, 
Believe my bluſhes, truſt my ſighs, 
My paſſion theſe will prove; 


| Words oft deceive and ſpring from art, 
The true expreſſions of my heart 


To Damon, muſt be love. 


SONG 
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SON G VII. 


F Cupid once the mind poſſeſs, 
All low affections ceaſe; 

No troubles then can give diſtreſs, 
No tumult break the peace. 

Oh! had I thouſand gifts in ſtore, 
Were I of worlds the queen, 

For him I'd covet thouſands more, 
And call profuſion mean. 


Then let my ſwain my love return, 
And equal raptures feel; 
Nor let his paſſions cool, or burn, 

As Fortune winds her wheel. 
If his fond heart I may b 
Immutably ſecure, . 
No ſorrow then can make me grieve, 

No loſs can make me poor. 


* In the entertainment of The Rehearſal, or Bayes in petticoats. See 
5. 29. e 
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SONG VIE. 
BY MRS. WHAR TON. 


OW hardly I conceal'd my tears, 
How oft did I complain, 
When many tedious days my fears 
Told me I Iov'd in vain. 


But now my joys as wild are grown, 
And hard to be conceal'd ; 

Sorrow may make a filent moan, 
But joy will be reveal'd. 


I tell it to the bleating flocks, 
To every ſtream and tree, 


And bleſs the hollow murmuring rocks 
For 2 back to me. 


Thus you may ſee with how much joy 
We want, we wiſh, believe; 
"T8 hard ſuch paſſion to deſtroy, 
But eaſy. to deceive. 


® Firſt wife of that notorious Machiaveban, Thomas (nw) mar- 
quis of Wharton, 
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OAST not, miſtaken ſwain, thy art 
To pleaſe my partial eyes; 
'The charms that have ſubdued my heart 
Another may deſpiſe, 


Thuy face is to my humour made, 
Another it may fright ; 

Perhaps by ſome fond whim betray'd 
In oddneſs I delight. 


Vain youth, to your confuſion know, 
"Tis to my loves exceſs 
You all your fancied beauties owe, 


Which fade as that grows leſs. 


For your own ſake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my fire, 

Since you, my ſwain, no more will ſhine, 
When I no more admire, 


By me indeed you are allow'd 
The wonder of your kind ; 

But be not of my judgement proud 
Whom love has render'd blind, 
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" SONG KX. 
CHLOE TO STREPHON, 
; BY SOAME JENYNS ESQ. 


OO plain, dear youth, theſe tell-tale eyes 
My heart your own declare; 

But for heav'ns ſake, let it ſuffice, 

Von reign triumphant there. 


Forbear your utmoſt power to try, 
Nor farther urge your ſway ; _ 
Preſs not for what I muſt deny, 
For fear I ſnould obey. 


Could all your arts ſucceſsful prove, 
Would you a maid undo? 

Whoſe greateſt failing is her love, 

And that her love for you. 


Say would you uſe that very pow'r 
Vou from her fondneſs claim, 
To ruin, in one fatal hour, 

A life of ſpotleſs fame? 


Ah! ceaſe, my dear, to do an ill, 
Becauſe perhaps you may; | 

But rather try your utmoſt ſkill, _ 
To ſaye me, than betray. 


* 
* 
f 
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Be you yourſelf my virtues guard, 
Defend, and not purſue, 

Since tis a taſk for me too hard, 
To ftrive with love and you. 


SONG XL 
BY MRS. BEHNs®, © 


H falſe Amyntas ! can that hour 
So ſoon forgotten be, 
When firſt I yielded up my power, 
To be betray'd by thee ? 


God knows with how much innocence 
I did my heart reſign, | 
 Vato thy faithleſs eloquence, 
And gave thee what was mine. 


I had not one reſerve in ſtore, 
_ But at thy feet I laid 
"Thoſe arms which conquer'd heretofore, 
+ Though now thy trophies made. 


Thy eyes in filence told their tale 
Of love in ſuch a way, 
That 'twas as eaſy to prevail, 
As after to betray. 


* In the comedy of The Dutch Lover, 
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SONG XI. 
BY MR. EDWARD MOORE*, 


H EN Damon languiſh'd at my fet, 
And I believ'd him true, 

T he moments of delight how ſweet ! 

But ah! how ſwift they flew! 
The ſunny hill, the flowery vale, 

The garden and the grove, 
Have echo'd to his ardent tale, 

And vows of endleſs love. 


The conqueſt gain'd, he left his prize, 
He left her to complain; "> 

To talk of joy with weeping eyes, 

And meaſure time by pain. 

But Heaven will take the mourners part, 
In pity to deſpair; 

And the laft ſigh that rends the heart, 

Shall waft the ſpirit there. 


SONG XII. 
THE L ASS OF THE HILL, 
BY MISS MARY JONES, 


N the brow of a hill a young ſhepherdeſs dwelt, 
Who no pangs of ambition or love had e'er felt: 
For a few ſober maxims ſtill ran in her head, 
That *twas better to earn, ere ſhe eat her brown bread : 


In the tragedy of The Gameſter. 


F 


That to riſe with the lark was conducive to health, . 
And, to folks in a cottage, contentment was wealth. 


Now young Roger, who liv'd in the valley below, 
Who at church and at market was reckon'd a beau; 
Had many times tried o'er her heart to prevail, 

And would reſt on his pitch-fork to tell her his tale : 
With his winning behaviour he melted her heart ; 
But, quite artleſs herſelf, ſhe ſuſpected no we, 


He had ſigh'd and proteſted, had kneel'd ay implor'd, 
And could lie with the grandeur and air of a lord: 

Then her eyes he commended in language well diets, | 
And enlarg'd on the torments that troubled his breaſt ; 
Till his fighs and his tears had ſo wrought on her mind, 
That in downright compaſſion to love ſhe inelin'd. 


But as ſoon as he'd melted the ice of her breaſt, 

All the flames of his love in a moment decreas'd ; 
And at noon he goes flaunting all over the vale, . 
Where he boaſts of his conqueſt to Suſan and Nell : 
Though he ſees her but ſeldom, he's always in haſte, 
And if ever he mentions her, makes her Haas jeſt. 

All the day ſhe goes ſighing, and ran 9 
And her thoughts are ſo peſter'd, ſhe ſcarce earns her bread ; ; 
The whole village cry ſhame when a milking: the goof 
That ſo little affection is ſhow'd to the cows: . 3 
But ſhe heeds not their railing, een let 'em rail on; 5 . 
And a fig for the cows, now her ſweet-heart i is gone, 
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Now beware, ye young virgins of Britains gay iſle, 
How ye yield up your hearts to a look or a ſmile : 
For Cupid is artful, and virgins are frail, 

And you'll find a falſe Roger in every vale, MT. 
Who to court you and tempt you will try all his {kill ; 

But remember The Jaſs on the brow of the hill. 
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HEN lovely woman ftoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can ſooth her melancholy ? 
What art can waſh her guilt away ? 
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The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her ſhame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
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BY BARTON BOOTH ESQ, 


WEE.T are the charms of her J love, 
More fragrant than the damaſk roſe, 
Soft as the down of turtle dove, 
Gentle as air when Zepbyr blows, 
Refreſhing as deſcending rains 
To ſun-burnt climes, and thirſty plains, 


True as the needle to the pole, 

Or as the dial to the ſun : 
Conſtant as gliding waters roll, 

Whoſe ſwelling tides obey the moon; 
From every other charmer free, 


My life and love ſhall follow thee. 


The 


* 
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: The 1: lamb the * thyme devours, 
The dam the tender kid purſues, 
Sweet Philomel, in ſhady bowers 

Of verdant ſpring her note renews; 
All follow what they moſt admire, 
As 1 purlye wy ſouls defire. 


*. 


Nature ma change: her daten face, 5 
And vary as the ſeaſons es TORR ag bs og 

As winter to the ſpring gives place, 

Summer th” approach of autumn flies: 


No change on love the ſeaſons bring, 
Love only knows perpetual ſpring. 


Devouring time, with ſtealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow; 
And marble tow'rs, and gates of braſs, 

In his rude march he levels low: 


But time, deſtroying far and wide, 


Love from the ſoul can ne'er divide. 


Death only, with his cruel dart, 


The gentle godhead can remove 
And drive him from the bleeding heart 
To mingle with the bleſs'd above, 


Where, known to all his kindred train, 


He finds a laſting reſt from pain. 


Ko 


Love, and his ſiſter fair, the ſoul, 
Twin- born, from heaven together came: 
Love will the univerſe controul, 
When dying ſeaſons loſe their name; 


Divine 
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Divine abodes ſhall own his pow'r, 
When time and death ſhall be no more. 


SONG UI. 
BY DR. PARNEL I. 
AY days have been ſo wondrous free, 
The little birds that fly, 


With careleſs eaſe from tree to tree, 
Were but as bleſs'd as I. 


Aſk gliding waters, if a tear 

Of mine increas'd their ſtream ? 
Or aſk the flying gales, if e'er 

J lent a ſigh to them? 


But now my former days retire, 
And Pm by beauty caught; 
The tender chains of ſweet deſire 

Are fix'd upon my thought. 


An eager hope within my breaſt 
Does every doubt controul ; 
And lovely Nancy ſtands confeſt 

The fav'rite of my ſoul. 


Ve nightingales, ye twiſting pines ! 
Ye ſwains that haunt the grove! 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds } 
Ye cloſe retreats of love! 


With 
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With all of nature, all of art, 


Aſſiſt the dear deſign; 
O teach a young unpractis'd heart 
To make her ever mine. 


The very thought of change J hate, 
As much as of deſpair; 

Nor ever covet to be great, 
Unleſs it be for her. 


Tis true, the paſſion in my mind 


Is mix'd with ſoft diſtreſs; 
Yet while the fair I love is kind, 
I cannot wiſh it leſs. 


SONG lu. 
BY MRS. PILKINGTON. 


TELLA, darling of the muſes, 
Fairer than the blooming ſpring 3 


| Sweeteſt theme the poet chuſes, 


When of thee he {ſtrives to ſing, 


While my ſoul with wonder traces 
All thy charms of face and mind, 


All the beauties, all the graces 


Of thy ſex in thee I find. 


— 


Love, 
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Love, and joy, and admiration, : 
In my breaſt alternate riſe ; 

Words no more can paint my paſſion, 
Than the pencil can thy eyes. 


Laviſh nature thee adorning, 
O'er thy lips and cheeks hath ſpread 
Colours that might ſhame the morning, 
Smiling with celeſtial red. 


Would the gods, in bleſt condition, 
Our requeſts indulgent view, 
Sure each mortals firſt petition 


Would be to reſemble you. 


O NG W. 


BY LORD LYTT ELTON 


HEN Delia on the plain appears, 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


 Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but hers can hear; 


No other wit but hers approve : 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


* « Written in the year 1732. 
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If 


Tf ſhe ſome other youth commend, 
Though I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove: 

Tell me; my heart, if this be love ? 


When ſhe is abſent, 1 no more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring, the ſhadieſt grove: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love ? 


When fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for every ſwain, 


I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ftrove : 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 


SDNG-Y, 


S he lay in the plain, his arm under his head, 


And his flock feeding by, the fond Celadon ſaid : 


If love's a ſweet paſſion, why does it torment ? 
If a bitter (ſaid he) whence are lovers content:? 


Since I ſuffer with pleaſure, why ſhould I complain ? 
Or grieve at my fate, when I know tis in vain ? 

Yet fo pleaſing the pain is, ſo ſoft is the dart, 

That at once it both wounds me, and tickles my | heart, 


To myſelf I ſigh often without knowing why; 
And when abſent from Phyllis methinks I could die: 
But oh! what a pleaſure till follows my pain 
When kind fortune does help me to ſee her again, 
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In her eyes (the bright ſtars that foretel what's to come) 
By ſoft ſtealth now and then I examine my doom. 

I preſs her hand gently, look languiſhing down, 

And by paſſionate filence I make my love known. 


But oh! how I'm bleſt when ſo kind ſhe does proye, 

By ſome willing miſtake to diſcover her love 

When in ſtriving to hide, ſhe reveals all her flame, 

And our eyes tell each other what neither dare name. O. 


een 
THE C ONVERT. 
BY THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 


EJECTED as true converts die, 
But yet with fervent thoughts inflam'd ; 
So, faireſt! at your feet I lie, 
Of all my ſexes faylts aſham'd. 


Too long, alas! have I abus'd 
Loves innocent and facred flame, 

And that divineſt pow'r have us'd 
To laugh at, as an idle name, 


But ſince ſo freely I confeſs 

A crime which may your ſcorn produce, 
Allow me now to make it leſs, 

By any juſt and fair excuſe. 


Vor. I. N I then 
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Variety was all my bliſs; 
But ignorant of love and you, 
How could I chuſe but do amiſs? 


If ever now my wand'ring eyes. 


Search out amuſements as before ; 


If &er I look, but to deſpiſe 


Such charms, and value yours the more : 
May ſad remorſe, and guilty ſhame, 

Revenge your wrongs on faithleſs me; 
And, what I tremble ev'n to name, 


May I loſe all, in loſing thee. 


SONG VI. 
THE RECOVERY. 
BY THE SAME. 


IGHING and languiſhing I lay, 
A ſtranger grown to all delight; 
Paſling in tedious thoughts the day, 
And with unquiet dreams the night. 


For your dear ſake, my only care 
Was how my fatal love to hide; 


And ever drooping with deſpair, 


Neglecting all the world beſide, | 


Till 
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Till, like ſome angel from above, 
Cornelia came to my relief, 
And then I found the joys of love, 


Can make amends for all the grief. 


Thoſe pleaſing hopes I now purſue 


Might fail, if you could prove unjuſt ; 


But promiſes from Heav'n, and you, 
Who is fo impious to miſtruſt ? 


Here all my doubts, and troubles end ; 
One tender word my ſoul aſſures ; 
Nor am I vain, ſince I depend, 
Not on my own deſert, but yours. 


SONG VIL 
BY SIR CHARLES SEDLEY, 


HILLIS, men ſay that all my vows 

Are to thy fortune paid, 
Alas! my heart he little knows 

Who thinks my love a trade. 

Were I of all theſe woods the lord, 
One berry from thy hand 

More ſolid pleaſure would afford, 
Than all my large command. 
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My humble love has learnt to live - 
On what the niceſt maid, 

Without a conſcious bluſh, may give 
Beneath the myrtle ſhade. 

Of coſtly food it has no need, 
And nothing will devour, 

And like the harmleſs bee can feed 
And not impair the flow'r. 


A ſpotleſs innocence like thine 
May ſuch a flame allow, 

Yet thy fair name for ever ſhine, 
As does thy beauty now. 

T heard thee wiſh my lambs might ſtray 
Safe from the foxes power, 

Though every one becomes his prey, 
I'm richer than before. 


SONG IX 


BY WILLIAM SHENSTONE ESQ. 


Told my nymph, 1 told her true, 


My fields were ſmall, my flocks were few ; 
While faultering accents ſpoke my fear, 


That Flavia might not prove ſincere. 


Of crops deſtroy'd by vernal cold, 
And vagrant ſheep that left my fold: 
Of theſe ſhe heard, yet bore to hear ; 
And is not Flavia then fincere ? 


How 
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How, chang'd by Fortunes fickle wind, 
The friends I lov'd became unkind ; 

She heard, and ſhed a generous tear ; 
And is not Flavia then fincere ? 


How, if ſhe deign'd my love to bleſs, 
My Flavia muſt not hope for dreſs ; 
This too ſhe heard, and ſmil'd to hear; 
And Flavia ſure muſt be ſincere, 


4 


Go ſhear your flocks, ye jovial ſwains, 
Go reap the plenty of your plains; 
Deſpoil'd of all which you revere, 

I know my F lavias loye ſincere, 


SONG X. 
BY MR, BAKER, 


HAD I been by fate decreed 
Some humble cottage ſwain, 
In Roſalindas ſight to feed 
My ſheep upon the plain ; 
How happy would thoſe days have paſs'd 
Which now are fill'd with woe! 
You envious pow'rs! why have you plac'd 
My fair one's lot ſo low ? * 


N 3 How 


* This verſe is inſerted by Bickerſtaff in Love in a Village, The thefts 
of this ingenious plagiariſt, however numerous, have been ſo little noticed, 
that it may not be amiſs to mention thoſe which he has been already con- 
victed of, in the poetical part only of the above opera. Hope thou nurſe of 
young deſire, his firſt ſong, is the fifth in Charles Johnſons Village opera, 
My beart's my own, my will is free, is taken, with the ſlighteſt variation, 
from Mitchells Highland Fair, Euſtaces ſong, Think my faireſt how 


delay, 
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How ſottiſh cuſtom over- rules 
The force of Natures law! 7 37 ws 
Begun, and carried on by fools, 
It keeps mankind in awe. 
Nature to rule the world deſign'd 
The generous and the fair, 
But cuſtom has the ſway confin'd 
To ſuch as wealthy are. 


Each charm in Roſalindas face 
Convincingly declares 
None can, but for the ſecond place, 
Contend when ſhe appears. 
Then, *cauſe blind Fortune has not thrown 
Her favours in her way, 
Shall I her ſov'reignty diſown, 
And ſcruple to obey? | 


Ah! no;—dominion is her due, 
The right which Nature gave; 
Let him, who dares diſpute, but view 
Her eyes,—and be her ſlave: 
And may the world, convinc'd by me, 
Before the charmer fall, 
Whoſe beauty makes her fit to be 
Acknowleg'd queen of all, 
delay, is pilfered from the ſame opera; Lucindas, Ve women like wveat India: 
wade, is purloined from one beginning Purſuing beauty men deſcry, Young 
Meadowses ſong, How much ſuperior beauty ares, is the ſecond verſe of one 


| Intitled The Phenix, beginning Amanda's fair by all confeſt; and old Fuftice 


Woodcocks favourite piece of ribaldry, Vben I follow'd a laſs that wwas 
previſh and ſpy, is ſtolen verbatim from Colley Cibbers Love in a Riddle. 
Of mr. Baket little elſe is known than that he was a writer of verſes about 


the year 1730. 90 
EY SONG 
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SONG Xt. 


E all to conquering blalty bow, 
Its pleaſing pow 'r admire ; 
But 1 ne er ſaw a face till x now 
That could like yours inſpire: "A 
Now I may ſay, I've met with one | 
Amazes all mankind ; 0 pg 
And, like, men gazing on the ſun, 


With tbo much light am blind. 


Soft, as t „ the 3 moving bebe, 
When longing lovers meet; 

Like the divining prophets, wiſe; 
Like new blown roſes, ſweet : 

Modeſt, yet gay; reſery'd, yet free; 
Each happy night a bride; 

A mien like aweful majeſty, 


And yet no ſpark of pride. 


The patriarch, to gain a wife, 
Chaſte, beautiful, and young, 

Serv'd fourteen years a painful life, 
And never thought it long - 

Ah! were you to reward ſuch cares, 
And life ſo long could ſtay, | 

Not fourteen, but four hundred years, 
Would ſeem but as one day. 


» — 
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$ON AI. 
BY SIR. JOuN EFATONS®.., 
| 9 
7 me not I my time e 
5 Tis time lolt to reprove me; hon 


Purſue thou thine, | 1 have, my end; War 


\ Vm I Wo! 1 


So Chloris only love me. 


n n ; £2&RKLA 


bon 
tr 


: 14 


Tell me not "others Aocks are whe | 
Mine poor, let them deſpiſe me 
Who more abound in milk and wool, 
S0 Chloris Bury Prize Mme. . 3 . 1 
Tire others eafier ears ona dete 25 
Una pertaining ſtories; A 11 
He never felt the worlds diſeaſe 925 
Who car'd not For its ered Tor 

For pity, thou that wiſer art. 

Whoſe thoughts he wide of mine, 
Let me alone with my own heart, . 
And PI ne 'er eng thine, 2 8 
Nor blame him, whoe'er blames my wit, 

That ſeeks no higher! prize, 

Than in unenvied ſhades to fit, 7 

Aut g dr Chl le 


* - 
we” + 


* An od MS, copy, with ſome trifling variations, in the Harleian 
dbrary, is under the name of Philip King, 
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SON G XW, 


BY MR, WILLIAM WOT.Y., 


WEE are the banks, when ſpring perfumes 
The verdant plants, and laughing flowers, 

F ragrant the violet, as it blooms, 

And ſweet the bloſſoms after ſhowers. 
Sweet 1s the ſoft, the ſunny breeze, 

"That fans the golden orange grove ; 
But oh! how ſweeter far than theſe 

The kiſſes are of her I love. 


Ye roſes, bluſhing in-your beds, _ 
That with your odours ſcent the air; 

Ye lilies chaſte ! with ſilver heads | 
As my Cleoras boſom fair. 

No more I court your balmy ſweets ; 
For I, and J alone, can prove, 

How ſweeter, when each other meets, 
The kiſſes are of her J love. 


Her tempting eyes my gaze inclin'd, 
Their pleaſing leſſon firſt I caught; 

Her ſenſe, her friendſhip next confin'd 

The willing pupil ſhe had taught. 

Should Fortune, ſtooping from her ſky, 
Conduct me to her bright alcove; 

Vet, like the turtle, I ould die, 
Denied the kiſs of her I love. 


10 V E 1 S ON / Us. 
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SONG XIV: 


IMITATED FROM: A SPANISH MADRIGAL “. 


e REF BY M-R-/GARRICK. 


OR me my fair a wreath has wove 1 
Where rival flowers 1 in union meet, | 
As oft the kiſs'd this gift of \ 
Her breath gave ſweetneſs to che ſweet. 
A bee iin 6 . damaſk roſe | 
Had crept the neQar'd dew to ſip, 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes, 
And fixes © on Loviſas lip. 5 


18 8 


. 7 


There ache all his bloom of ſpring, , 
 _ Wak'd by the ripening breath of May, 
Th' ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, 
And with the honey fled away. 


* 
& ** 


s ON NV 
ay SIR Joun MOORE, 


| EASE to blame my cnt” 
Though with ſighs and folded arms, 
I muſe in filence on her charms; + 
Cenſure not—T know tis folly. 


+ At the end of mr. Twiſses tour in that country. 
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Yet, theſe mournful thoughts poſſeſſing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 
That, could Heaven afford relief, 

My fond heart would ſcorn the blefling. 


SONG XVI. 
THE GIRDLE 


BY EDMUND WALLER ESQ, 


HAT which her ſlender waiſt confin'd, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind: 

No monarch but would give his crown 

His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my heavens extremeſt ſphere, 

The pale which held that lovely deer: 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

Did all within this circle move! 


A narrow compaſs ! and yet there 

Dwelt all that's good, and all that's fair ; 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


SONG 
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IMITATED FROM A SPANISH MADRIGAL®, 


ba BY * R. G AR R . g 


OR me my fair a wreath h has wove | : f 
Where rival flowers 1 in union meet, 
As oft ſhe kifs'd this gift of love, 


Her breath gave ſweetneſs to the ſweet. 


3v "3 +; 


A bee within a damaſk roſe 


Had crept the neQar'd dew to fip, 
But leſſer ſweets the thief foregoes, | 
And 22875 on Louiſas lip. | 


8 83 > 


There taſting all be oem ot ſpring, 5 
Wak'd by the ripening breath of May, 


| Th' ungrateful ſpoiler left his ſting, - 


And with the honey fled away. 


* 
— 


8 O NG XV. 
BY SIR JOHN MOORE, 
EASE to blame my melancholy, 
Though with ſighs and folded arms, 
4-muſe in filence on her charms; 


Cenſure not—lI know ' tis folly. 


5 . 
. « j * 4 


At the end of mr. Twiſses tour in that country. 


Vet, 
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Yet, theſe mournful thoughts poſſeſſing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 
That, could Heaven afford relief, | 

My fond heart would ſcorn the bleſſing. 


SONG XVI. 
THE GIRDLE. 
BY EDMUND WALLER ESQ. 


HAT which her ſlender waiſt confin'd, 
Shall now my joyful temples bind: 
No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 
It was my heavens extremeſt ſphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 


A narrow compaſs ! and yet there 

Dwelt all that's good, and all that's fair ; 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the reſt the ſun goes round. 


SONG 
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$ONG. XVII. 
BY THE EARL OF DORSET, 


ET the ambitious ever find 
Succeſs in crouds and noiſe, 
While gentle love does fil my mind 
With filent real j Joys. 


Let kay ad fools grow rich and great, 
And the world think them wile, 

While J lye at my Nannys feet, 

And all that world deſpiſe. 


Let conquering kings new trophies raiſe, 
And melt in court delights : 

Her eyes can give much brighter days, 
Her arms much ſofter nights. 


8 Oo NO XV. 
A TRANSLATION FROM SAP PRHO. 
BY AMBROSE PHILIPS ESQ. 


LESS'D as th' immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly ſits by thee, 
And hears and ſees thee all the while 
Softly ſpeak and ſweetly ſmile, 


'Twas 
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Twas this depriv'd my ſoul of reſt, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt ; 
For while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſs'd, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loſt. 


My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtile flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung, 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 
My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play, 

I fainted, ſunk, and died away. 


— 


SONG XIX. 
IN IMITATION OF CORNELIUS GALLUS. 
BY THE FARL OF ROCHESTER, 


Y goddeſs Lydia, heav'nly fair, 
1 As lilies ſweet, as ſoft as air; 
Let looſe thy treſſes, ſpread thy charms, 
And to my love give freſh alarms. 


O let me gaze on thoſe bright eyes, 
Though ſacred lightning from them flies : 
Show me that ſoft, that modeſt grace, 
Which paints with charming red thy face. 


Give 
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Give me Ambroſia in a kiſs, 

That J may rival Jove in bliſs ; 
That I may mix my foul with thine, 
And make the pleaſure all divine. 


O hide thy boſoms killing white, 
(The milky way is not ſo bright) 
Leſt you my raviſh'd foul oppreſs, 
With beautys pomp and ſweet exceſs. 


Why draw'ſt thou from the purple flood 
Of my kind heart the vital blood ? 
Thou art all over endleſs charms ; 
O! take me, dying, to thy arms. 


$ONG XX. 


N Belvideras boſom lying, 
Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying; 
'The cold regardleſs maid to move 
With unavailing pray'rs I ſue; 
You firſt have taught me how to love, 
Ah! teach me to be happy too. 


But ſhe, alas! unkindly wiſe, 

To all my ſighs and tears replies, 

»Tis every prudent maids concern 
Her lovers fondneſs to improve; 

If to be happy you ſhould learn, 

| You quickly would forget to love. 


SONG 
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"SONG, XAL.. 
LOVE FCSTATTOC. 
BY MR, HENRY CAREY, = 


O be gazing on thoſe charms, 
To be folded in thoſe arms, 
To unite my lips with thoſe, 
Whence eternal ſweetneſs flows; 
To be lov'd by one ſo fair, 
Is to be bleſt beyond compare. 


On that boſom to recline, 
While that hand 1s lock'd in mine, 
In thoſe eyes myſelf to view, 
Gazing ſtill, and ſtill on you; 

To be lov'd by one ſo fair, 

Is to be bleſt beyond compare, 


SONG XXII. 


HE bird that hears her neſtlings cry, 

And flies abroad for food, 
Returns impatient through the ſky, 

To nurſe the callow brood. 
'The tender mother knows no joy, 

But bodes a thouſand harms, 
And fickens for the darling. boy, 
- While abſent from her arms, b 


A 
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Such fondneſs with impatience Join'd 
My faithful boſom fires ; 

Now fore'd to leaye my fair behind, - 
The queen of my defires ! 

The powers of verſe too languid prove, 
All fimiles are vain, 

To ſhow how ardently I love, 
Or to relieve my pain. 


The ſaint with fervent zeal inſpir'd 
For heav'n and joys divine, 
The ſaint is not with raptures fir'd 
| More pure, more warm than mine. 
I take what liberty I dare; 
Twere impious to ſay more: 5 
Convey my longings to the fair, 
The goddeſs I adore. 


SONG XXIII. 


BY THE DUKE or BUCKINGHAM, 


* 


ROM all NG paſſions free, 
Revenge, ambition, jealouſy, 
Contented, I had been too bleſt, 
If love and you had let me reſt: 
Yet that dull life I now deſpiſe; 
Safe from your eyes 
I fear'd no griefs, but then I found no joys. 


Amidſt 
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Amidſt a thouſand kind deſires, 

Which Beauty moves, and Love inſpires, 

Such pangs I feel of tender fear, 

No heart ſo ſoft as mine can bear, 

Yet I'll defy the worſt of harms ; - 
Such are your charms, 

*Tis worth a life to die within your arms. 


* 


SONG XXIV. 
BY MR, GARRICK, 


NCE more I'll tune the vocal ſhell, 
To hills and dales my paſſion tell ; 
A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 
Yet greater bards the lyre ſhould hit; 
For pray what ſubject is more fit, 
Than to record the ſacred wit, 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


The ſun firſt riſing in the morn, 
That paints the dew-beſpangled thorn, 
Does not ſo much the day adorn 
As does my lovely Peggy. 
And when in Thetis' lap to reſt, 
He ſtreaks with gold the ruddy Weſt, 
He's not ſo beauteous as, undreſs'd, 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 


vol. I. 0 Were 
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Were ſhe array'd in ruſtic weed, 


With her the bleating flocks I'd feed, 


And, truſt me, nought but truth I ſay, 


And pipe upon my oaten reed, 
To pleaſe my lovely Peggy. 
With her a cottage would delight, 


All pleaſes when ſhe's in my fight ; 


But when ſhe's gone tis endleſs night, 
All's dark without my Peggy. 


When Zephyr on the violet blows, | 


Or breathes upon the damaſk roſe, 

He does not half the ſweets diſcloſe, 
That does my lovely Peggy. 

I ſtole a kiſs the other day, 


The fragrant breath of blooming May 
Was not ſo ſweet as Peggy. 


While bees from flow'r to flow'r do rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 


Or ſtately ſwans the waters love, 


So long ſhall I love Peggy. 
And when death, with his pointed dart, 
Shall ſtrike the blow that rives my heart, 
My words ſhall be, when I depart, 
* * lovely erer. 
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SONG xxv. 


MAY-EVE: os, KATE OF ABERDEEN. . 


BY MR. JOHN CUNNINCHAM. 


HE ſilver moons enamour'd beam, 
Steals ſoftly through the night, 

To wanton with the winding ftream, 

And kiſs reflected light. 
To beds of ſtate go balmy ſleep, 

('Tis where you've ſeldom been) 
Mays vigil while the ſhepherds keep 

With Kate of Aberdeen. 


Upon the green the virgins wait, 
In roſy chaplets gay, 

Till morn unbar her golden gate, 
And give the promis'd May. 

Methinks I hear the maids declare, 
The promis'd May, when ſeen, 

Not half ſo fragrant, half ſo fair, 
As Kate of Aberdeen, 


Strike up the tabors boldeſt notes, 
We'll rouſe the nodding grove ; 

The neſted birds ſhall raiſe their throats, 
And hail the maid I love: 

And ſee— the matin lark miſtakes, 

He quits the tufted green: 

Fond bird ! *tis not the morning breaks, 

"Tis Kate of Aberdeen, 


O 2 Now 
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Now lightſome o'er the level mead, 
Where midnight Fairies rove, 

Like them, the jocund dance we'll lead, 
Or tune the reed to love: 

For ſee the roſy, May draws nigh ; 

She claims a virgin Queen; 

And hark, the happy ſhepherds cry, 
»Tis Kate of Aberdeen! 


SONG XXVI. 
NANCY OF THE VALE. 
BY WILLIAM SHENSTONE ESQ. 


HE weſtern ſky was purpled o'er 
With every pleaſing ray : 
And flocks reviving felt no more 
The ſultry heats of day: 


When from an hazles artleſs bow'r 
Soft warbled Strephons tongue; 
He bleſt the ſcene, he bleſt the hour, 
While Nancys * he ſung. 


Let fops with fickle falſehood range 
The paths of wanton love, 


While weeping maids lament their change, 
And ſadden every grove: 


But 
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But endleſs bleſſings crown the day 
I ſaw fair Eſhams dale! 
And every bleſſing find its way 
To Nancy of the Vale. 


"Twas from Avonas banks the maid 
Diffus'd her lovely beams, 
And every ſhining glance diſplay'd 
The naĩad of the ſtreams, 


Soft as the wild-ducks tender young, 
That float on Avons tide; 

Bright as the water-lily, ſprung, 
And glittering near its ſide, 


F reſh as the bordering flowers, her bloom: $ 
Her eye all mild to view ; 
The little halcyons azure plume 
Was never half fo blue. 


Her ſhape was like the reed, ſo ſleek, 
So taper, ſtraight, and fair ; 
Her dimpled ſmile, her bluſhing cheek, 
How charming ſweet they were ! 


Far in the winding vale retir'd, 
'This peerleſs bud I found ; 

And ſhadowing rocks, and woods conſpir'd 
To fence her beauties round, 
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That nature in ſo lone a dell 
Should form a nymph ſo ſweet ! 


| Or fortune to her ſecret cell . 


Conduct my wandering feet! 


Gay lordlings ſought her for their bride, 
But ſhe would ne'er incline: 

Prove to your equals true, ſhe cried, 
As I will prove to mine. 


Tis Strephon, on the mountains brow, 


Has won my right good will ; 
To him I gave my plighted vow, 
With him I'Il climb the hill. 


Struck with her charms and gentle truth, 
I claſp'd the conſtant fair ; 


To her alone I gave my youth, 


And vow my future care. 


And when this vow ſhall faithleſs prove, 
Or I thoſe charms forego ; 

The ſtream that ſaw our tender love, 
That ſtream ſhall ceaſe to flow. 


SONG 
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SONG XxXvIL 
BY SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 


OT, Celia, that I juſter am, 
Or truer than the reſt ; 

For I would change each hour like them, 
Were it my intereſt. 


But I'm ſo fix'd alone to thee 
By every thought I have, | 

That ſhould you now my heart ſet free, 
*T would be again your ſlave. 


All that in woman 1s ador'd 
In thy dear ſelf I find ; 

For the whole ſex can but afford 
The handſome, and the kind. 


Not to my virtue, but thy power, 
This conſtancy is due, | 

When change itſelf can give no more, 
Tis eaſy to be true. 


SONG XXVIII. 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 


OT the ſoft fighs of vernal gales, 
The fragrance of the flowery vales, 
The murmurs of the cryſtal rill, 
The vocal grove, the verdant hill; 
O 4 
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Not all their charms, though all unite, 
Can touch my boſom with delight. 


Not all the gems on Indias ſhore, 

Not all Perus unbounded: ſtore, 

Not all the power, nor all the fame, 
That heroes, kings, or poets claim 
Nor knowlege which the learn'd approve, 
To form one wiſh my ſoul can move. 


Yet Natures charms allure my eyes, 


And knowlege, wealth, and fame I prize; 


Fame, wealth, and knowlege I obtain, 
Nor ſeek I Natures charms in vain ; 


In lovely Stella all combine, 
And, lovely Stella! thou art mine, 


SONG XXIX. 


DB LIAN PASTORAL 


' BY MR. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 


HE gentle ſwan with graceful pride, 
Her gloſſy plumage laves, 


And ſailing down the filver tide, 


Divides the whiſpering waves: _ 
The filver tide, that wandering flows, 
Sweet to the bird muſt be! 
But not ſo ſweet—blithe Cupid knows, 
As Delia is to me. 


A parent 
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A parent bird, in plaintive mood, 
On yonder fruit-tree ſung, 

And ſtill the pendent neſt ſhe view'd, 
That held her callow young : 

Dear to the mothers fluttering heart 
The genial brood muſt be; 

But not ſo dear (the nee part!) 
As Delia 1 1s to me, 


'The roſes that my brow ſurround 
Were natives of the dale; 

Scarce pluck'd, and in a garland bound, 
Before their ſweets grew pale ! 

My vital bloom would thus be froze, 
If luckleſs torn from thee ; 

For what the root is to the roſe, 
My Delia is to me. 

Two doves I found, like new-fall'n ſnow, 
So white the beauteous pair! 

The birds to Delia P11 beſtow, 
They're like her boſom fair! 

When, in their chaſte connubial love, 
My ſecret wiſh ſhe'll ſee ; 

Such mutual bliſs as turtles prove, 
May Delia ſhare with me. 


SONG 
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8s ONG XXX. 
BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ 


F wine and muſic have the pow'r 

| To eaſe the ſickneſs of the ſoul, 
Let Phoebus every ſtring explore, 

And Bacchus fill the ſpritely bowl. 
Let them their friendly aid employ 

To make my Chloes abſence light, 

And ſeek for pleafure, to deſtroy 

The ſorrows of this live long night. 


But ſhe to-morrow will return; 
Venus be thou to-morrow great, 


Thy myrtles ſtrew, thy odours burn, 


And meet thy fav'rite nymph in ſtate. 


Kind goddeſs, to no other pow'rs 
Let us to-morrows bleſſings own ; 
The darling loves ſhall guide the hours, 
And all the day be thine alone. 


'SON G . 


AN IMITATION OF MARTIAL, 


BY SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS. 


N OME, Chloe, and give me ſweet kiſſes, 


For ſweeter ſure girl never gave : 


But why in the midſt of my bliſſes 
Do you aſk me how many I'd have? 
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Tm not to be ſtinted in pleaſure, 
Then prithee my charmer be kind, 
For whilſt I love thee above meaſure | : 
To numbers I'll ne'er be confin'd, | 


Count the bees that on Hybla are playing, 
Count the flow'rs that enamel its fields, 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are ſtraying, 

Or the grain that rich Sicily yields. 
Go number the ſtars in the heaven, 
Count how many ſands on the ſhore, 


When ſo many kiſſes you've given 
I ftill ſhall be craving for more. 
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To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
To a heart which, dear Chloe, 1s thine ; 

With my arms [11 for ever infold thee, 
And twiſt round thy neck like a vine. 

What joy can be greater than this is? 

My life on thy lips ſhall be ſpent ; 

But the wretch that can number his kiſſes 
With few will be ever content, 


SONG XXXII. 


W HEN charming Teraminta ſings, 
VV Each new air new paſſion brings; 
Now I reſolve, and now I fear ; 
Now I triumph, now deſpair ; 
Frolic 
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Frolic now, now faint I grow; 

Now Il freeze, and now I glow. . 
The panting Zephyrs round her ay, | 
And trembling on her lips would ſtay ; 


Now would liſten, now would kiſs, 
Trembling with divided bliſs ; 

*Till, by her breath repuls'd, they fly, 
And in low pleaſing murmurs die, 
Nor do I aſk that ſhe would give 

By ſome, new note, the pow'r to live; 

I would, expiring with the ſound, 

Die on the lips that gave the wound. | 


s Oo NG XXXIIL 
THE FEMALE THA ETON. 


BY MATHEW PRIOR ESQ? 


* 


Hus Kitty * beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untam'd; 
Beſpoke the Fair from whom ſhe ſprung, 
With little rage inflam'd. * 
Inflam'd with rage at ſad reſtraint, 
Which wiſe mamma ordain'd ; 
And ſorely vex'd to play the faint, 
_ Whilſt wit and beauty reign'd. 


* Lady Catharine Hyde, afterwards ducheſs of Queenſberry, 
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Shall I thumb holy books, confin'd 
With Abigails forſaken? 
Kitty's for other things deſign'd, 
Or J am much miſtaken. 
Muft lady Jenny + friſk about, 
And viſit with her couſins ? 
At balls muſt ſhe make all the rout 
And bring home hearts by dozens ? 


What has ſhe better, pray, than I? 
What hidden charms to boaſt ? 
'That all mankind for her ſhould die, 
Whilſt I am ſcarce a toaſt. 
Deareſt mamma, for once let me 
Unchain'd my fortune try; 
PH have my earl as well as ſhe, 
Or know the reaſon why. 


I'll ſoon with Jennys pride quit ſcore, 
Make all her lovers fall ; 

They'll grieve I was not loos'd before, 
She, I was loos'd at all. 

Fondneſs prevail'd, mamma gave way 
Kitty, at hearts deſire, 

Obtain'd the chariot for a day, 
And ſet the world on fire! 


7 Lady Jane Hyde, then counteſs of Eſſex, who died in France 1722. 
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SONG XXXIV. 


BY MRS. PILKINGTON. 
TELLA and Flavia, ev'ry hour, 
Unnumber'd hearts ſurpriſe ; — 
In Stellas ſoul lies all her pow'r, 
And Flavias in her eyes. 


More boundleſs Flavias conqueſts are, 
And Stellas more confin'd ; 

All can diſcern a face that's fair, 
But few a lovely mind. 


Stella, like Britains monarch, reigns 
O'er cultivated lands; : 

Like Eaſtern tyrants, Flavia deigns 
Ta rule o'er barren ſands. 


Then boaſt, fair Flavia, boaſt your face, 
Your beautys only ſtore; 

Your charms will ev'ry day decreaſe, 

Each day gives Stella more. 


| SONG: 
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s ON G XXXV. 
BY DR AK EN SIP k. 
HE ſhape alone let others prize, 
The features of the fair; 
L look for ſpirit in her eyes, 
And meaning in her air. 


A damaſk cheek, and ivory arm, 
Shall ne'er my wiſhes win, 
Give me an animated form, 


That ſpeaks a mind within. 


A face where aweful honour ſhines, 
Where ſenſe and ſweetneſs move, 
And angel innocence refines 
The tenderneſs of love. 


Theſe are the ſoul of beautys frame, 
Without whoſe vital aid, 

Unfiniſh'd all her features ſeem, 
And all her roſes dead. 


But ah! where both their charms unite, 
How perfect is the view, e 
With every image of delight, 
With graces ever new. 
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Of power to charm the greateſt woe, 
The wildeſt rage controul, 

Diffuſing mildneſs o'er the brow, 

And rapture through the ſoul. 


Their power but faintly to expreſs 


All language muſt deſpair, 


But go behold Arpaſias face, 


And read it perfect there. 


S ON G XXXVI. 
ON YOUNG OLINDA. 


HEN Innocence and Beauty meet, 
| To add to lovely female grace, 
Ah, how beyond expreſſion ſweet 
Is every feature of the face. 


By virtue, | ripened from the bud, 
The flower angelic odours breeds, 


The fragrant charms of being good, 
Makes gawdy vice to ſmell like weeds. 


Oh ſacred Virtue ! tune my voice, 


With thy inſpiring harmony; 
Then I ſhall ſing of rapting joys, 
Will fill my ſoul with love of thee, 


To 


To laſting brightneſs be refin'd, g 
When this vain ſhadow flies away, 
Th' eternal beauties of the mind 
Will laſt when all things elſe decay. 0. 


SONG XXXVI. 
BY THE EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


Y dear miſtreſs has a heart 
Soft as thoſe kind looks ſhe gave me, 

When with loves reſiſtleſs art, 

And her eyes ſhe did enflave me. 
But her conſtancy's ſo weak, 

She's ſo wild, and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day aſunder. 


Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleaſures, wounding bliſſes; 
She can dreſs her eyes in love, 

And her lips can arm with kiſſes. 
Angels liſten when ſhe ſpeaks, 

She's my delight, all mankinds wonder 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day aſunder. 
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SONG XXXVII. 
THE LASS WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 
BY MR, CHRISTOPHER SMART, 


O more of my Harriot, of Polly no more, 
Nor all the bright beauties that charm'd me before; 
Muy heart for a ſlave to gay Venus I've ſold, 
And barter'd my freedom for ringlets of gold : 
I'll throw down my pipe, and negle& all my flocks, 
And will fing to my laſs with the golden locks. 


Though o'er her white forehead the gilt treſſes flow, 

Like the rays of the ſun on a hillock of ſnow; 

Such painters of old drew the Queen of the Fair, 

"Tis the taſte of the antients, tis claflical hair: 

And though witlings may ſcoff, and though raillery mocks, 
Yet I'll fing to my laſs with the golden locks, 


To live and to love, to converſe and be free, 

Is loving, my charmer, and living with thee : 
Away go the hours in kiſſes and rhime, 
Spite of all the grave lectures of old father Time; 
A fig for his dials, his watches, and clocks, 
He's beſt ſpent with the laſs of the golden locks. 


Than the ſwan in the hack ſhe's more dear to my ſight, 
Her mien 1s more ſtately, her breaſt is more white; 
Her ſweet lips are rubies, all rubies above, 

Which are fit for the language or labour of love; 
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At the park in the mall, at the play in the box, 
My laſs bears the bell with her golden locks. 


Het beautiful eyes as they roll or they flow, 
Shall be glad for my joy, or ſhall weep for my woe; 
She ſhall eaſe my fond heart, and ſhall ſooth my ſoft pain, 
While thouſands of rivals are ſighing in vain; 
Let them rail at the fruit they can't reach, like the fox, 
While I have the laſs with the golden locks. 


SONG XXXIX. 


THE JE NE S CAI QU Ol. 
BY WILLIAM WHITEHEAD ES Q- 


ES I'm in love, I feel it now, 

And Celia has undone me; 

And yet PI ſwear I can't tell how 
The pleaſing plague ftole on me. 


Tis not her face which love creates, 
For there no graces revel ; + 
Tis not her ſhape, for there the fates 


Have rather been uncivil. 


Tis not her air, for ſure in that 
There's nothing more than common; 
And all her ſenſe is only chat, 
| Like any other v woman, 


P'2 


Her 
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Her voice, her touch might give th' alarm 
"Twas both perhaps or neither; 

In ſhort *twas that provoking charm 
Of Ccha all together, 


SONG XI. 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY. 
BY MR, HENRY CAREY, 


F all the girls that are ſo ſmart, 
There's none like pretty Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 
There is no lady in the land 
Is half ſo ſweet as Sally: 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


Her father he makes cabbage-nets, 

And through the ſtreets does cry em: 
Her mother the ſells laces long 

Jo ſuch as pleaſe to buy em: 

But ſure ſuch folks could ne'er beget 

So ſweet a girl as Sally! 

She 1s the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley, 


When ' 
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When ſhe is by, I leave my work, 
(I love her ſo ſincerely) 
My maſter comes like any Turk, 
And bangs me moſt ſeverely : 
But, let him bang his belly full, 
I'll bear it all for Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley, 


Of all the days that's in the week, 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that's the day that comes betwixt 
A Saturday and Monday; 

For then I'm dreſs'd, all in my beſt, 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And ſhe lives in our alley. 


My maſter carries me to church, 
And often am I blamed, 

Becauſe I leave him in the lurch, 
As ſoon as text is named : 

I leave the church in ſermon-time, 

And ſlink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And ſhe lives in our alley. 


When Chriſtmas comes about again, 
O then I ſhall have money ; 
P11 hoard it up, and box and all 
III give it to my honey; 
Ws 
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I would it were ten thouſand pounds, 
I'd give it all to Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And ſhe lives in our alley. 


My maſter, and the neighbours all, 
Make game of me and Sally; 

And (but for her) I'd better be 
A ſlave and row a galley: 

But when my ſeven long years are out, 
O then P11 marry Sally; 

O then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, 

But not in our alley. 


SONG XII. 


SWEET WILLIAMS FAREWELL TO 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


BY MEL 0 4 Y. 


LL in the Downs the fleet was moor'd, 
The ſtreamers waving in the wind, 
When black-ey'd Suſan came on board ; 

Oh! where ſhall I my true love find? 
Tell me, ye jovial ſailors, tell me true 
If my ſweet William ſails among the crew ! 


William, 


b 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Rock'd with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 

He figh'd and caſt his eyes below : 

The cord ſlides ſwiftly through his glowing hands, 
And (quick as lightning) on the deck he ſtands, 
So the ſweet lark, high pois'd in air, 

Shuts cloſe his pinions to his breaſt, 

(If, chance, his mates ſhrill voice he hear) 
And drops at once into her neſt. 
The nobleſt captain in the Britiſh fleet 
Might envy Williams lips thoſe kiſſes ſweet. 


O Suſan, Suſan, lovely dear, 
My vows ſhall ever true remain: 
Let me kiſs off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye lift, ye winds, my heart ſhall TY 
The faithful compaſs that ſtill points to thee. 


Believe not what the landmen ſay, 

Who tempt with doubts thy conſtant mind: 
They'll tell thee, ſailors, when away, 

In every port a miſtreſs find. 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee ſo, 
For thou art preſent whereſoc'er I go. 


If to fair Indias coaſt we ſail, 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath is Africks ſpicy gale, . 
Thy {kin is ivory ſo white. 
P 4 Thus 
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Thus every beauteous object that I view, 


Wakes in my ſoul ſome charm of lovely Sue. 


Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Suſan mourn; 


Though cannons roar, yet ſafe from harms 


William ſhall to his dear return. 
Love turns aſide the balls that round me fly, 


Leſt ee tears ſnould drop from Suſans eye. 


The boatſwain gave the dreadful word, 
The fails their ſwelling boſom ſpread; 
No longer muſt ſhe ftay on board: 

They kiſs'd, ſhe figh'd, he hung his head; 
Her leſs'ning boat unwilling rows to land: 
Adieu! ſhe cries, and wav'd her lily hand. 


SONG XIII. 
FROM THE LAPLAND TONGVUE. 
BY SIR RICHARD STEEL? 


HOU rifing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 
Diſpell the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes, 


Oh! were I ſure my dear to view, 

Id climb that pine-trees topmoſt bough, 
Aloft in air that quivering plays, 

And round and round for ever gaze, 


My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my ſleeping maid ? 
_ Faſt by the roots enrag'd I'd tear 

The trees that hide my promis'd fair, 


Oh! could II ride on clouds and ſkies, 45 Wl 
Or on the ravens pinions riſe! _ : 
Ye ſtorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 

And waft a lover on his way! ö 


My bliſs too long my bride denies, 
Apace the wafting ſummer flies: 
Nor yet the wintry blaſts I fear, „ | 
Not ſtorms or night ſhall keep me here. 9 | 1 


What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare? | 1 1 
Oh! Love has fetters ſtronger far: ang 
By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd, 
But cruel Love enchains the mind, 


No longer then perplex thy breaſt, 
When thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt ; - 
*Tis mad to go, tis death to ſtay, 
Away to Orra, haſte away! 
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SONG XLI. 


THE MIDSUMMER WIS k. 
BY DR. CROXALL®: 


AFT me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze, 
To Windſors ſhady kind retreat 

Where ſylvan ſcenes, wide ſpreading trees, 
Repel the dog-ſtars raging heat: 


Where tufted graſs, and moſly beds, 
Afford a rural calm repoſe ; 
Where woodbines hang their dewy heads, b 
And fragrant ſweets around diſcloſe. 


Old 00zy Thames, that flows faſt by, 
Along the ſmiling valley plays; 
His glaſſy ſurface chears the eye, 
And through the flowery meadow ſtrays. 


His fertile banks, with herbage green, 
His vales with golden plenty ſwell; 
Wheree'er his purer ſtreams are ſeen, 
The gods of health and pleaſure dwell. 


* 


Let me thy clear, thy yielding wave, 
With naked arm once more divide; 
In thee my glowing boſom lave, 


And ſtem thy gently-rolling tide. 


135 | Lay 
* © Written when the author was at Eton ſchool,” 


A 


Lay me, with damaſk-roſes crown'd, 

Beneath ſome oſiers duſky ſhade ; 

Where water-lilies deck the ground, 
Where bubbling ſprings refreſh the glade. 


Let dear Lucinda too be there, 

With azure mantle ſlightly dreſt ; 
Ye nymphs, bind up her flowing hair, 
Ye Zephyrs, fan her panting breaſt. 


O haſte away, fair maid, and bring 
The muſe, the kindly friend to love, 
To thee alone the muſe ſhall ſing, 
And warble through the vocal grove. 


SONG - MIV. 
BY DR. PERCY. 


Nancy, wilt thou go with me, 
Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town? 

Can ſilent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and ruſſet gown ? 
No longer dreſt in filken ſheen, 

No longer deck'd with jewels rare, 
Say can'ſt thou quit each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


O Nancy! when thou'rt far away, 
Wilt thou not caſt a look behind ? 
Say canſt thou face the parching ray, 
Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind ? 
O can 
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O can that ſoft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardſhip learn to bear, 
Nor ſad regret each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


O Nancy canſt thou love ſo true, 


Through perils keen with me to go, 


Or when thy ſwain miſhap ſhall rue, 
To ſhare with him the pang of woe ? 

Say, ſhould diſeaſe or pain befall, 
Wilt thou aſſume the nurſes care, 

Nor wiſtful thoſe gay ſcenes recall, 


Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


And when at laſt thy love ſhall die, 


Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
_ Wilt thou repreſs each ſtruggling ſigh, 
And chear with ſmiles the bed of death ? 
And wilt thou o'er his breathleſs clay 
Strew flowers and drop the tender tear ; 


Nor then regret thoſe ſcenes ſo gay, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


SON G XLV. 
BY MISS WHATELE v. 


OME dear Paſtora, come away ! 


And hail the chearful ſpring ; 
Now fragrant bloſſoms crown the May, 
And woods with love- notes ring: 


Nov / 
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Now Phoebus to the Weſt deſcends, 
And ſheds a fainter ray 
And as our rural labour ends, 


We bleſs the cloſing day. 


In yonder artleſs maple bower, 
With blooming woodbines twin'd ; 

Let us enjoy the evening hour, 
On earths ſoft lap reclin'd : 

Or where yon poplars verdant boughs - 
The cryſtal current ſhade ; 

O deign, fair nymph, to hear the vows 
My faithful heart has made, 


Within this breaſt no ſoft deceit, 

No artful flattery bides: 

But truth, ſcarce known among the great, 
O'er every thought preſides : 

On prides falſe glare I look with ſcorn, 
And all its glittering train ; | 

Be mine the pleaſures which adorn 
This ever-peaceful plain. 


Come then, my fair, and with thy love 
Each riſing care ſubdue; 

Thy preſence can each grief remove, 
And every joy renew: 

The lily fades, the roſe grows faint, 
Their tranſient bloom is vain; 

But laſting truth and virtue paint 

Paſtora of the plain. 
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SONG XLVI. 
NA LI, 


AIL to the myrtle ſhade, 
All hail to the nymphs of the fields, 
Kings would not here invade, 
Thoſe pleaſures that virtue yields ; 
Beauty here opens her arms, 


To ſoften the languiſhing mind ; 
And Phillis unlocks her charms : 


Ah Phillis! ah, why fo kind? 


Phillis, thou ſoul of love, 

Thou joy of the neighbouring ſwains : 
Phillis, that crowns the grove, 

And Phillis that gilds the plains. 
Phillis, that ne'er had the ſkill 

To paint, and to patch, and be fine; 


Yet Phillis, whoſe eyes can kill, 


Whom nature has made divine, 


_ Phillis, whoſe charming ſong 


Makes labour and pains a delight ; 


Phillis that makes the day young, 


And ſhortens the live-long night : 
Phillis, whoſe lips, like May, 
Still laugh at the ſweets that they bring; 
Where love never knows decay, 

But fets with eternal ſpring. 


* In the tragedy of Theodoſius, 
SONG 
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| OME, dear Amanda, quit the town, 
And to the rural hamlets fly; 
Behold, the wintry ſtorms are gone, 
A gentle radiance glads the ſky. 
'The birds awake, the flowers appear, 
Earth ſpreads a verdant couch for thee ; 
Tis joy and muſic all we hear! | 
*Tis love and beauty all we ſee! 


Come, let us mark the gradual ſpring, 
How .peep the buds, the bloſſom blows, - 
Till Philomel begins to ſing, 
And perfect May to ſpread the roſe. 
Let us ſecure the ſhort delight, 
And wiſely crop the blooming day; 
For ſoon, too ſoon, it will be night :— 
Ariſe, my love, and come away. 


SONG XLVIII. 


FROM THE LAPLAND TONGUE. 
BY SIR RICHARD STEEL,? 


ASTE, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our amorous journey through this dreary waſte ; 
Haſte, my rein-deer ! ſtill, ſtill thou art too ſlow, 
Impetuous love demands the lightnings haſte. 


Around 
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Around us far the ruſhy moors are ſpread : 
Soon will the ſun withdraw his chearful ray : 


. Darkling and tir'd we ſhall the marſhes tread ; 


No lay unſung to cheat the e way. 


The watery length of theſe unjoyous moors 

Does all the flowery meadows pride excell ; _ 
Through theſe I fly to her my ſoul adores ; 

Ye flowery meadows, empty pride, farewell. 


Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My breaſt is tortur'd with impatient fires; 

Fly, my rein-deer, fly ſwifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce defizes. 


Our pleaſing toil will then be ſoon o'erpaid, 

And thou, in wonder loſt, ſhall view my fair, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 

Her artleſs charms, her bloom, her ſpritely air. 


But-lo! with graceful motion where ſhe ſwims, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave; 

The crouding waves tranſported claſp her limbs : 
When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch freedoms have ! 


In vain, ye envious ſtreams, ſo faſt ye flow, 
To hide her from a lovers ardent gaze: 

From every touch you more tranſparent grow, 
And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays. 


' SONG 


Ly 
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SONG XLIX. 
ARNOS VALE. 
BY THE EARL OF MIDDLESEX#®, 


HEN here Lucinda firſt we came, + 
Where Arno rolls his filver ſtream, - 
Lane blithe the nymphs, the ſwains how gay, 
Content inſpir'd each rural lay. 
The birds in livelier concert ſung, 
The grapes in thicker cluſters hung; 
All look'd as joy could never fail 
Among the ſweets of Arnos vale. 


But ſince the good Palemon died, 

The chief of ſhepherds, and their pride, 
Now Arnos ſons muſt all give place 

To northern men, an iron race. 

The taſte of pleaſure now is o'er, - 

Thy notes, Lucinda, pleaſe no more; 
The muſes droop, the Goths prevail; 
Adieu the ſweets of Arnos vale ! 


Charles Sackville, afterwards duke of Dorſet. It was written at Flo- 
rence in 1737, on the death of John Gaſton the laſt duke of Tuſcany, of 
the houſe of Medici; and addreſſed to figaora Muſcovita a linger, a favou- 
rite of the authors, 
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SONG L. 


BY MR, EDWARD MOORE. 


Cor LIN. y 
E fill, o ye winds, and attentive, ye ſwains, 
"Tis Phebe invites, and replies to my ftrains ; 
The ſun never roſe on, ſearch all the world through, 
A ſhepherd ſo bleſt, or a fair one ſo true. 


PHEBE, 


Glide bofily, ye 8 o ye nymphs, round me throng, 
"Tis Collin commands, and attends to my ſong ; 

Search all the world over, you never can find 

A maiden fo bleſt, or a ſhepherd ſo kind. 


Bor u. 


Tis love, like the ſun, that 1 light to the year, 
The ſweeteſt of bleſſings that life can endear; 


Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives joy to the night, and enlivens the day. 


Corrix. 


With Phebe beſide me, the ſeaſons how gay! 

The winters bleak months ſeem as pleaſant as May; 
The ſummers gay verdure ſprings ftill as ſhe treads, 
And linnets and nightingales fing through the meads. 


PRE. 
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When Collin is abſent tis winter all round, 
How faint is the ſunſhine !' how barren the ground! = 
Inſtead of the linnet and nightingales ſong, 


I hear the hoarſe raven croak all the day long. 
| Bork. 1 
"Tis love, like the ſun, c. 
Collin. 


O'er hill, dale, and valley, my Phebe and I 
Together will wander, and Love ſhall be by: 
Her Collin ſhall guard her ſafe all the long day, 
And Phebe at night all his pains ſhall repay. 


PH E BE. 


By moonlight, when ſhadows glide over the plain, 
His kiſſes ſhall chear me, his arm ſhall ſuſtain ; 

The dark haunted grove can trace without fear, 
Or fleep in a church-yard, if Collin is near. 


Born. 


"Tis love, like the ſun, &c. 


COLLIN, 


Ve ſhepherds that wanton it over the plain, 

How fleeting your tranſports ! how laſting your pain! 
Inconſtancy ſhun, and reward the kind ſhe, 

And learn to be happy of Phebe and me. 


* PHI BE. 
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Prune, 


Ye nymphs, who the pleaſures of 2m never \ SM 


Attend to my ſtrains, and takę me far your guide; 
Your hearts keep! from pride andanconſtaney free, 
And learn to be happy of * and me. 


* 


Barb. 


"Tis love, like the ſun, that gives light to the year, 
The ſweeteſt of bleſſings that life can endear ; 
Our pleaſures it brightens, drives ſorrow away, 
Gives j Joy to the DOE and enlivens the V. 


E F +3 #2 
$4 


SONG II. 
THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD, TO HIS LOVE. 
BY enero ne ARLO W.. 


OME 155 with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleaſures prove 
That vallies, groves, or hills and fields, 
And all the ſteepy mountain yields. 


* One of our earlieſt 3 writers, and a 8 of great genius ; 
which this beautiful paſtoral, had he compoſed nothing elſe, would ſuf- 


ficiently evince, It has been generally attributed to Shakſpeare, whoſe 


fame requires not any addition from other peoples performances, The 
author was killed, by a ſtrange accident, in a brothel, 1593. 


1 And 
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And we will fit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the ſhepherds feed their flocks, 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 
Melodious birds fing madrigals, 

* 


And Iwill make thee beds of roſes 
And a thouſand fragrant poſies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureſt gold; 


A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 

With coral claſps, and amber ſtuds: 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing 
For thy delight each May morning : 

If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


Q;z 
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s ON LII. 


THE NYMPHS REPLY TO THE SHEPHERD. 


BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


(% IN HIS YOUNGER DAYS.”) 


F all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every ſhepherds tongue, 
Theſe pretty pleaſures might me move, - 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel betometh dumb ; 
The reſt complains of cares to come. 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reck'ning yields; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Ts fancys ſpring, but ſorrows fall. 


3 Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy poſies, 

Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 
In folly tive, in reaſon rotten. 


Thy belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
Thy coral claſps, and amber ſtuds, 
All theſe in me no means can move, 
T o come to thee, and be thy love. 


But 
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But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joy no date, nor age no need ; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


SONG III. 
S UMM E R. 
BY THOMAS BREREWOOD ESQ. 


HERE the light cannot pierce, in a grove of tall trees, 
With my fair-one as blooming as May, 
Undiſturb'd by all ſound but the ſighs of the breeze, 
Let me paſs the hot noon of the day. 


When the ſun, leſs intenſe, to the weſtward inclines, 
For the meadows the groves we'll forſake, 

And ſee the rays dance, as inverted he ſhines, 
On the face of ſome river or lake. 


Where my faireſt and I, on its verge as we paſs, 
(For *tis ſhe that muſt ſtill be my theme) 

Our ſhadows may view on the watery glaſs, 
While the fiſh are at play in the ſtream, 


May the herds ceaſe to low, and the lambkins to bleat, 
When ſhe ſings me ſome amorous ftrain ; " 

All be filent and huſh'd, unleſs Echo repeat 

The kind words and ſweet ſounds back again, 


Q4 
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And when we return to our cottage at night, 
| Hand in hand as we ſauntering ftray, 


Let the moons ſilver beams through the leaves give us light, 5 


Juſt direct us, and — our way. 


Let the nightingale warble its notes in our walk, 
As thus gently and ſlowly we move; 

And let no ſingle thought be expreſi/d i in our talk, 
But of friendſhip improv'd 1 into love. 


Thus enchanted each day with theſe rural delights, 
And ſecure from ambitions alarms ; | 

Soft love and repoſe ſhall divide all our nights, 

And each morning ſhall riſe with new charms, 


„„ = NG By, 
B Y THE S A ME, 


H EN the trees are all TE; not a leaf to be ſeen, 
And the meadows their beauty have loſt ; 

When nature's diſrob'd of her mantle of green, 

And the ftreams are faſt bound with the froſt ; 


While the peaſant inaktive ſtands ſhivering with cold, 

As bleak the winds northerly blow; 

And the innocent flocks run for eaſe to the fold, 
With their fleeces beſprinkled with mow ; 


j 


in 


> 
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In the yard when the cattle are fodder'd with ſtraw, 
And they ſend forth their breath like a fteam; 
And the neat-looking dairy-maid ſees ſhe muſt thaw 
Flakes of ice that ſhe finds in the cream: 


When the ſweet country maiden, as freſh as a roſe, 
As ſhe careleſsly trips often ſlides; 
And the ruſtics laugh loud, if by falling ſhe ſhows 
All the charms that her modeſty hides: 
Y | 
When the lads and the laſſes for company join'd, 
In a croud round the embers are met, 
Talk of fairies, and witches that ride on the wind, 
And of ghoſts, till they're all in a ſweat; 


Heaven grant in this ſeaſon it may be my lot, 
With the nymph whom J love and admire, 


While the ificles hang from the eaves of my cot, 
I may thither in ſafety retire! | 


Where in neatneſs and quiet, and free from ſurpriſe, 
We may live, and no hardſhips endure; 
Nor feel any turbulent paſſions ariſe, 
But ſuch as each other may Cure. 


* 
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7 {BONG . | 
CONTENT. A PASTORAL. 
BY MR. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 


O moor ns and mountains, nude; barren, and bare, 

As wilder'd and weary'd I roam, 

A gentle young a AGAIN ſees my deſpair, 
And leads me—o'er lawns—to her home: 

Yellow ſheaves. from rich Ceres her cottage had crown'd, 
Green ruſhes were ſtrew'd on the floor, 

Her caſement ſweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck'd the ſod ſeats at her door. 


We ſate ourſelves down to a cooling repaſt; 
Frefh fruits! and ſhe cull'd me the beſt: 

While thrown from my guard by ſome glances ſhe caſt, 
Love lily ſtole into my breaſt ! 

I told my ſoft wiſhes ; ſhe ſweetly replied, 
(Ye virgins her voice was divine!) 


Pve rich ones rejected, and great ones denied, 
But take me, fond ſhepherd—I'm thine. 


Her air was ſo modeſt, her aſpect ſo meek 1 
So ſimple yet ſweet were her charms ! 
I kifs'd the ripe roſes that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the dear maid in my arms. 
Now jocund together we tend a few ſheep, 
And if, by yon prattler, the ſtream, 
Reclin'd on her boſom I fink into ſleep, 
Her image ftill ſoftens my dream. 


Together 


Together we range o'er the flow rifing hills, 
Delighted with paſtoral views, | 

Or reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet diſits, 
And point out new themes for my muſe. 

To pomp or proud titles ſhe ne'er-did aſpire, 
The damſel's of humble deſcent; | 

The cottager Peace is well known for her fire, 
And ſhepherds have nam'd her Content. 


SONG LVL 


PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 


BY NICHOLAS BRETON®, 
N the merry month of May, 
In a morn by break of day, 
Forth I walk'd by the wood ſide 
When as May was in his pride, 
There I ſpied, all alone, 
Phillida and Corydon. 


Much ado there was, god wot! 

He would love, and ſhe would not: 
She faid, never man was true: 

He ſaid, none was falſe to you. 


A writer of the 16th century, of whom nothing more is known, than 
that he compoſed a variety of poems on all ſubjects, m moſt of which are now 
totally forgotten, 


He 
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He ſaid, he had lov'd her long: 
ONE _ love ſhould have no wrong. 


Corydon would kiſs her then, 
She ſaid, maids muſt kiſs no men, 


Till they did for good and all. 
'Then ſhe made the ſhepherd call 


All the heavens to witneſs truth : 
Never lov'd a truer youth, 


Thus, with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth ! 


Such as filly ſhepherds uſe 


When they will not love abuſe; 


Love, which had been long deluded, 


Was with kiſſes ſweet concluded : 


And Phillida, with garlands gay, 
Was made the lady of the May. 


BY THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 


LL my paſt life 1s mine no more, 


The flying hours are gone, 
Like tranſitory dreams giv'n o'er, 
Whoſe images are kept in ſtore, 
By memory alone. | 


Whatever 


\ 
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Whatever is to come, is not; 


How can it then be mine ? 
The preſent moment's all my lot, 
And that, as faſt as it is got, 

Phillis, is wholly thine. 


Then talk not of inconſtancy, 
Falſe hearts and broken vows : 

If I, by miracle, can be 

This live-long minute true to thee, 
Tis all that Heav'n allows. 


SONG LVIII. 
BY ., . . . BERKELEY ESQ? 


AN love be controul'd by advice? 
Can madneſs and reaſon agree ? 
O Molly! who'd ever be wiſe, 
If madneſs is loving of thee ? 
Let ſages pretend to deſpiſe 
The joys they want ſpirits to taſte ; 
Let us ſeize old Time as he flies, 
And the bleſſings of life while they laſt. 


Dull wiſdom but adds to our cares; 
Briſk love will improve every joy; 
Too ſoon we may meet with grey hairs, 

Too late may repent being coy. 


Then, 
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; Then, Molly, for what ſhould we ſtay, 


Till our beſt blood begins to run cold ? 
Our youth we can have but to-day, 
We may always find time to grow old. 


2 
SONG LIX. 
BY MR. ROBERT LLOYD. 


H o H winter its deſolate train 
Of froſt and of tempeſt may rings 


Vet Flora ſteps forward again, 


And nature rejoices in ſpring. 


Though the ſun in his glories decreaſt, 
Of his beams in the evening is ſhorn, 
Yet he riſes with joy from the eaſt, 
And repairs them again in the morn. 


But what can youths ſunſhine recall, 
Or the bloſſoms of beauty reſtore ? 

When its leaves are beginning to fall, 
It dies, and is heard of no more. 


The ſpring time of love then employ, 
*Tis a leſſon that's eaſy to learn, 
For Cupid's a vagrant, a boy, 
And his ſeaſons will never return, 


SONG 
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BY MR, CHARLES CHURCHILL. A 
HEN youth, my Celia, 's in the prime, 5 905 | 
Wich rapture ſeize the joyous time; | Wi 

Tis Nature diQates ; ſport and play, 1 


For youth is Natures holiday; | i 
How ſweet to feel loves ſoft alarms, 1 
When warm in blood, and full of charms! 


Dull winter comes with dreary froſt, 
Creation droops, her beauty's loſt; 1 
But Spring renews the jocund ſcene, 4 
And wakes to life the new- born green. 1 
When mens gay ſummer once 1s o'er, 

The genial ſpring returns no more; 
All then is void of ſweet delight, 

One dreary, taſteleſs winters night. 

How ſweet to feel loves ſoft alarms, 
When warm in blood, and full of charms. 


The ſun declines, and yields to night, 
But ſhines next morn with orient light, 
Well pleas'd to run his golden race, 
ä He traverſes th' immenſe of ſpace. 
Not fo with man, when once he dies, 

His ſun is ſet, no more to riſe ; 
Dull pris'ner of eternal night, 
No more he ſees the chearful light. 
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Then take the boon kind Heav'n beſtows, 
In bloom of youth, when beauty glows ; 
Be bleſs'd to-day, perhaps to-morrow 

- May clouded riſe, and teem with ſorrow. 
Lifes morning paſt, the ſhadowy noon 
Brings on the diſmal night too ſoon. 
How ſweet to feel loves ſoft alarms, 
When warm in blood, and full of charms. 


SONG IXI. 


THE WINT ERS WAI k. 


BY DR. JOHNSON, 


EHOLD, my fair, wheree'er we rove, 
What dreary proſpects round us riſe ; 
The naked hill, the leafleſs grove, 
The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies ! 


Not only through the waſted plain, 
Stern Winter is thy force confeſs*d; 
Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign, 
I feel thy power uſurp my breaſt. 


Enlivening Hope and fond Deſire 

Reſign the heart to Spleen and Care; 

Scarce frighted Love maintains her fire, 
And Rapture ſaddens to deſpair. 


In 
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In groundleſs hope, and cauſeleſs fear, 
Unhappy man! behold thy doom; 
Still changing with the changeful year, 
The ſlave of ſunſhine and of gloom, 


Tir'd with vain joys, and falſe alarms, 

Wich mental and corporeal ſtrike, 
Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And ſcreen me from the ills of life. 


8 0 NG LXIL 


TO A LADY ASKING HIM HOW LONG HE 
WOULD LOVE HER, 


BY SIR GEORGE ETHEREGE? ? 


T is not, Celia, in our power 
To ſay how long our love will laſt ; 
It may be, we, within this hour, 
May loſe the joys we now do taſte : 
The bleſſed, that immortal be, 
From change in love are only free. 


Then, ſince we mortal lovers are, 
Aſk not how long our love will laſt; 
But, while it does, let us take care 
Each minute be with pleaſure, paſs'd : 
Were it not madneſs to deny 
To live, becauſe we're ſure to die? 


"7 BY * 
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Fear not, though love eee n 
My reaſon ſhall my heart direct; 

Vour kindneſs now ſhall then — 
And paſſion turn into reſpect: 


Celia, at worſt, you'll, in the bond; 
But change a lover for a friend, 


s ON G Lxit, 


XE AR Chloe, while thus, beyond meaſure, 
You treat me with doubts and diſdain, 


Fou rob all your youth of 1ts pleaſure, 


And hoard up an old age of pain. 
Your maxim, that love is ſtill founded 


On charms that will quickly decay, 


You'll find to be very ill grounded, 


When once you its dictates obey. 


The paſſion from beauty firſt drawn, % 


Your kindneſs will vaſtly improve; 
Soft looks, and gay ſmiles are the dawn, 
Fruition's the ſunſhine of love 
And though the bright beams of your eyes 
Should be clouded, that now are fo gay, 
And darkneſs obſcure all the ſkies, 
We ne'er can Forget 1 it was day. 


Old Darby, with Joan by his ſide, 
You have often regarded with wonder; 


He's dropſical, ſhe 18 ſore- ey d, 520 
Vet they're ever uneaſy aſunder: 
3 . 


Together 
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Together they totter about, 
Pr ſit in the ſun at the door; 
Andi at night, when old Darbys pot's out, 
His Joan will not ſmoke a whif more. 


No beauty nor wit they poſſeſs. 
Their ſeveral failings to ſmother; 
Then what are the charms, can you gueſs, 
That make them ſo fond of each other? 
Tis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that love did beſtow ; 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, | 
The bel of all bleſings below. 


Thoſe traces for ever will laſt, 
Which ſickneſs nor time can remove; 
For when youth and beauty are paſs'd, 


| And age brings the winter of love, 
A friendſhip inſenſibly grows, 


By reviews of ſuch raptures as theſe; 
The current of fondneſs ſtill flows, 
Which decrepid old age cannot freeze. 


SONG LXIV. 
BY MR. EDWARD MOORE. 


HAT Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my pride, 
I always have boaſted, and ſeek not to hide ; 
I dwell on her praiſes whereever I go, 


They fay Pin in love, but I anſwer no, no. 


3 At 
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At evening oft- times with what pleaſure I fee 

A note from her hand, Þ'11 be with you at tea IE 
My heart how it bounds, when I hear her below ! 
But ſay not. 'tis love, for 1 anſwer no, no. 0 


She ſings me a ſong, and Lechs each ſtrain, 
Again, I cry, Jenny! ſweet Jenny, again! 
I kiſs her ſoſt lips, as if there I could grow, 
And fear Tm in love, though T anſwer no, no. 


She tells me ber faults, as the ſits on my knee, 
I chide her, and ſwear ſhe's an angel to me ; 
My ſhoulder ſhe taps, and ſtill bids me think ſo: 


Who knows but ſhe loves, TOY ſhe tells me no, no? 


Yet ſach i 1s my temper, 10 dul am I grown, 

I aſk not her heart, but would conquer my own : 
Her boſoms ſoft peace ſhall I ſeek to o'erthrow, 
And wiſh-to perſuade, while I anſwer no, no ? 


From beauty, and wit, and good-humour, ah ! why 
Should Prudence adviſe, and compel me to fly ? 

Thy bounties, o Fortune! make haſte to beſtow, 
And let me deſerve her, or ſtill I fay no. 
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SONG LXV. 


+. - BY THE SAME. 
o.. bie(s'd has my time been, what joys have I known, 
Since wedlocks ſoft bondage made Jeſſe my own ! 
So joyful my heart is, ſo eaſy my chain. 
That freedom is taſteleſs, and roving a pain. 


Through walks, grown with woodbines, as often we ſtray, 
Around us our boys and girls frolic and play: 
How pleaſing their ſport is the wanton ones ſee, 


And borrow their looks from my Jeſſe and me. 


To try her ſweet temper, ſometimes am I ſeen 

In revels all day with the nymphs on the green ; 
Though painful my abſence, my doubts ſhe beguiles, 
And meets me at night with compliance and ſmiles. 


What though on her cheeks the roſe loſes its hue, 

Her wit and good-humour bloom all the year through ; 
Time ſtill, as he flies, adds increaſe to her truth, 

And gives to her mind what he ſteals from her youth. 


Ye ſhepherds ſo gay, who make love to inſnare, 
And cheat with falſe vows the too credulous fair; 
In ſearch of true pleaſure how vainly you roam ! 


To hold it for life, you muſt find it at home. 


R 3 SONG 
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SONG LXVI. 
BY MR. ISAAC BICKERSTAFF®, 


N love ſhould there mebt a fond pains” 4.3 
Untutor'd by faſhion or art:: 
Whoſe wiſhes are warm and fincere, 1! 


Whoſe words are th exceſs of the heart: 


If aught of ſubſtantial delight 

On this ſide the ftars can be found, 
*Tis ſure when that couple unite, 

And Cupid by Hymen is crown'd. 


SONG LIXVIL. 
FROM THE ANCIENT BRITISH ? | 
WAV! let nought to love diſpleaſing, 
k My Winifreda, move your care; 


Let nought delay the heavenly bleſſing, 
Nor ſqueamiſh pride, nor gloomy fear. 


What though no grants of royal donors 
With pompous titles grace our blood, 

We'll ſhine in more ſubſtantial honours, 
And, to be noble, we'll be good. 


Our 


In the comic opera of Love in a Village. 
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Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 
Will ſweetly found wheree'er 'tis ſpoke; 
And all the great ones, they ſhall wonder 
How they reſpect ſuch little folk. 


What though, from Fortunes laviſh bounty, 
No mighty treaſures we poſſeſs, 
We'll find, within our pittance, plenty, 
And be content without exceſs. 


Still ſhall each kind returning ſeaſon 
Sufficient for our wiſhes give; 

For we will live a life of reaſon, 
And that's the only life to live. 


Through youth and age, in love excelling, 
We'll hand in hand together tread; 

Sweet-ſmiling Peace ſhall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, ſweet-ſmiling babes, our bed. 


How ſhould I love the pretty creatures, 
While round my knees they fondly clung! 
To ſee them look their mothers features, 
To hear them liſp their mothers tongue! 


And when with envy Time tranſported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys; 
You'll in your girls again be courted, 


And I'll go woving in my boys. 


R 4 ' SONG 
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$ ON G LXVIE: 


BY MR, GARRI K*. 


E fair married dames, who ſo often deplore, 
That a lover once bleſs'd is a lover no more; 

Anead to my counſel, nor bluſh to be taught, 

That prudence muſt cheriſh what beauty has caught. 


The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
Your roſes and lilies may make the men figh ; 

But roſes and lilies, and ſighs paſs away, 

And pation will die as your beauties decay, 


Uſe the man that you wed like your fav'rite guittar; : 
Though muſic in both, they are both apt to jar; 
How tuneful and ſoft from a delicate touch, 

Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much! 


The ſparrow and linnet will feed from your hand, 
Grow tame by your kindneſs, and come at command: 

Exert with your huſband the ſame happy ſkill; ; 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam'd to your will. 


Be gay and good-humour'd, complying and kind; 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind; 
"Tis there that a wife may her conqueſts improve, 

And Hymen ſhall rivet the fetters of Love. 


Sung by mrs, Cibber, in the comedy of The way to keep him. 
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THE WAY TO KEEP HIM. 


E fair poſſeſs'd of every charm 
To captivate the will; 
Whoſe ſmiles can rage itſelf diſarm ; 
Whoſe frowns at once can kill: 
Say, will you deign the verſe to hear, 
Where flattery bears no part ; 
An honeſt verſe that flows ſincere, 
And candid from the heart ? 


Great is your power, but, greater yet, 
Mankind it might engage, 

If, as ye all can make a net, 
Yeall could make a cage. 4 

Each nymph a thouſand hearts may take, 
For who's to beauty blind ? 

But to what end a pris'ner make, 
Unleſs we've ſtrength to bind? 


Attend the counſel often told ; 
Too often told in vain: 
Learn that beſt art, the art to hold, 
And lock the lovers chain. 
Gameſters to little purpoſe win, 
Who loſe again as faſt; 
Though beauty may the charm begin, 
"Tis ſweetneſs makes it laſt, 
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FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 


* 


BY ISAAC WATTS v. p. 


„ mighty Love, and teach my ſong, 
To whom thy ſweeteſt j Joys A 
And who the happy pairs, 
Whoſe yielding hearts and joining hands 
Find bleſſings twiſted with their bands, 
To ſoften all their cares. | 


Not the wild herd of nymphs and fwains, a 
That thoughtleſs fly into the chains, — 
As cuſtom leads the way: 


If there be bliſs without deſign, 


Ivies and oaks may grow and twine, 
And be as bleſs'd as they. 


Not ſordid ſouls of earthly mould, 
Who, drawn by kindred charms of gold, 
To dull embraces move: 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May rufh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


Not the mad tribe that hell inſpires 


With wanton flames; thoſe raging fires 


The purer bliſs deſtroy : 


On 
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On Etnas top let furies wed, | 
And ſheets of lightning dreſs the bed, 
T' improve the burning joy. 


Nor the dull pairs, whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands: 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are married juſt like Stoic ſouls, ' 

With oſiers for their bands. 


Not minds of melancholy ftrain, 
Still filent, or that ſtill complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs: 
As well may heavenly conſorts ſpring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a flring, 


Or none beſides the baſs. 


Nor can the ſoft enchantments hold 
Two jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The rugged and the keen: 
Sampſons young foxes might as well 
In bonds of chearful wedlock dwell, 
With fire-brands tied between. 


Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind; 

For Love abhors the ſight: 
Looſe the ſierce tyger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 


Riſe and forbid delight. 


Two 
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Two kindeſt ſouls alone muſt meet; 
"Tis friendſhip makes the bondage ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves: 
Bright Venus, on her rolling throne, 
Is drawn by gentleſt birds alone, 
And Cupids yoke the doves. 


SONG IXXI. 
FOR R AN E I. A G H. 
BY WILLIAM WHITEHEAD ESQ, 


Y- belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frolicſome round! 

Pray tell me from whence this indecency ſprings, 

The ſexes at once to confound ? 

What means the cock'd hat, and the maſculine air, 
With each motion deſign'd to perplex ? 

Bright eyes were intended to languiſn, not ſtare, 
And ſoftneſs the teſt of your ſex. 


The girl who on beauty depend for ſupport, 

May call every art to her aid; | 
The boſom diſplay'd, and the petticoat ſhort, 

Are ſamples ſhe gives of her trade. 
But you, on whom Fortune indulgently ſmiles, 

And whom Pride has preſery'd from the ſnare, 
Should lily attack us with coyneſs and wiles, 

Not with open and inſolent air, 


The 


And kindly ſhould ſeem by the artiſt defign'd ; 


Oh! be buthourlelyes, and our homage » we pay, "4 
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The Venus, whoſe ftatue delights all mankind, [ll 
Shrinks modeſtly back from the view, 1 


To ſerve as a model for you. 

Then learn with her beauties to copy her air, 
Nor venture too much to reveal; 

Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, 
And double each charm you conceal. 


The bluſhes of morn, and the mildneſs of wy: 
Are charms which no art can procure; 5 


And your empire 1s ſolid and ſure. _ 75 
But if, Amazon- like, you attack your gall 

And put us in fear of our lives, 
1 i 1 ae very well for ſiſters and aunts, i TN 
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HIL D of ſummer, lovely Roſe, 
In thee what bluſhing beauty glows ; 
But ere to-morrows ſetting ſun, 
Thy beauty fades, thy form is gone; 
Vet though no grace thy buds retain, 
Thy pleaſing odours ſtill remain. 
3 | Cleoras 
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Cleoras ſmile, like thine, ſweet flower, 
Shall bloom and wither in an hour; 
But mental fragrance ſtill ſhall laſt, ; 
When youth and youthful charms are paſs'd. 
Ye fair, betimes the moral prize, 
"Tis TTY beauty to be wiſe | 
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CLASS IL 
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BY MR. CONGREVE®, 


fa! tay ; ah! turn; ah! whither would you ily * 
Too charming, too relentleſs maid ! 


I follow not to conquer, e die * ee e 
You of the fearful a Al l. ke . 
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| N exceeds it : but her hate. 


Muſt I, ye gods, for ever love ? 


Muſt ſhe for ever cruel prove? 
Muſt all my torments, all my grief, 
Meet no compaſſion, no relief? 


In the tragedy of The Fair Penitent, 


Charmer, 
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Charmer, my final ſentence give z | 
Let me not in this anguiſh live: 
But ſweetly ſmile, and eaſe my pain, 
Or frown, and kill me with diſdain. 


* 
* ; 


LOVE RELAPSED. 


rf all that I love is her face, | 
From looking I ſure can refrain 


In others her likeneſs may trace, 


Or abſence may cure all my pain: 


This ſaid from her charms I retir'd, 


Nor knew I till. then how I lord 3; 


What preſent my paſſion admir'd, 1, 2 S Re 


In abſence my reaſon appro d. NH 


5 Ah! why ſhould I hope for relief, x 


Where all that I ſee 1 is e 2 


No pity in her for my grief, 


No merit in me to 1 


Nor yet do I Fortune upbraid, 


Though robb'd of my freedom and eaſe ; 
Still proud of the choice I have made, 
Though. hopeleſs it ever can pleaſe. 
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HINK not, my love, when ſecret grief 


Preys on my ſadden'd heart, 
Think not 1 wiſh a mean relief, 
Or would from ſorrow part. 
Dearly I prize the ſighs ſincere, 
That my true fondneſs prove; 
Nor could I bear to check the tear 
That flows from hapleſs love. 


Alas! though doom'd to hope in vain 
The joys that love requite, 

Yet will I cheriſh all its pain, 
With ſad but dear delight, 

This treaſur'd grief, this lov'd deſpair 
My lot for ever be; 

But, deareſt, may the pangs I bear 
Be never known to thee, 


END back my long ſtray'd eyes to me, 
Which oh! too long have dwelt on thee ; 
But if from you they've learn'd ſuch ill, 
To ſweetly ſmile, 
And then beguile, e 
Keep the deceivers, keep them ſtill. 


Send home my harmleſs heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought could ſtain: 


I, 8 
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But if it has been taught by thine, 
To forfeit both 
Its word and oath, 

Keep it, for then tis none of mine, 


Vet ſend me back my heart and eyes, 
For P11 know all thy falſities; 
That I one day may laugh, when thou 
Shalt grieve and mourn, 
For one will ſcorn 
And prove as falſe as thou art now. 


BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN ESG 


A 8 maid, how haſt thou chang'd 
The temper of my mind! 
My heart, by thee from mirth eſtrang'd, 
Becomes like thee unkind, 


By fortune favour'd, clear in fame, 


I once ambitious was ; 
And friends I had that fann'd the flame, 
And gave my youth . 


But now my weakneſs all abuſe, 
Vet vain their taunts on me; 
Friends, fortune, fame itſelf, Pd loſe, 
To gain one ſmile from thee. 


* In the comic opera of The Duenna. 
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a Yet only thou ſhould'ſt not deſpiſe 
My folly or my woe; - 
If I am mad in others eyes, 
*Tis thou haſt made me ſo! 


But days like theſe, with doubting curs'd, 
| I will not long endure :. 
Am I deſpis'd—I know the worſt, 
And alſo know my cure, 


If, falſe, her vows ſhe dare renounce, 
She inſtant ends my pain: 

F or, oh! that heart muſt break at once 
Which cannot hate _ 


THE DESPONDING SHEPHERD. 


BY MRS, PILKING TON + 
O. melancholy thoughts a prey, / 
With love and grief oppreſs d; 
To peace a ſtranger all the day, 
And all the night to reſt: 


* The eight firſt, and four laſt lines of this ſong appear in the above 
| ladys memoirs as they are printed at p. 33. and the preſent copy did not 
occur time enough to ſupply the deficiency. The editor had no heſitation 
in prefixing mrs, Pilkingtons name to this copy ; as it is probable, either 
that her memory deceived her, or that ſome other miſtake happened, at the 
time of printing her memoirs ; the whole being evidently the compoſition 


of one and the ſame perſon, and poſſeſſing too much merit not to have been 
claimed by a different author, 
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For thee, diſdainful fair, I pine 
And wake the tender figh ; 


By that obdurate heart of thine, 
My balmy bleſſings fly. 


The ſtubborn rocks, than thee leſs hard, 
Will kind compaſſion ſhow ; 


E'en they my loud complaints regard, 


And echo back my woe, 
While you, averſe to all my care, 
Unpitying hear me grieve ; 


And add new pangs to my deſpair, 


Nor with a ſmile relieve. 


O think how ſoon that heav'nly bloom, 
By which you tyrannize, 


Shall fade, and ſhare the common doom, 


And death ſhall veil thoſe eyes! 
Then look to yon celeſtial ſphere, 

Where ſouls with raptures glow, 
And dread to need that pity there, 

Which you denied below. 
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In CLASS IV. 
XE virgin pow'rs, defend my heart 
From am'rous looks and ſmiles ; 
From ſaucy love, or nicer art, 
Which moſt our ſex beguiles : 
From ſighs and vows, from aweful fears, 
That do to pity move; 


From ſpeaking filence, and from tears, 
Thoſe ſprings that water love. 


But if through paſſion I grow blind, 
Let honour be my guide; 

And where frail nature ſeems inclin'd, 
There fix a guard of pride. 

*Tis fit the price of Heav'n be pure, 
And worthy of its aid; 

For thoſe that think themſelves ſecure 
The ſooneſt are betray'd. 


Y my ſighs you may diſcover, 
What ſoft wiſhes touch my heart 
Eyes can ſpeak and tell the lover, 
What the tongue muſt not impart. 


Bluſhing ſhame forbids revealing 
Thoughts your breaſt may diſapprove z 
But 'tis hard and paſt concealing 
When we truly fondly love. 
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BY MR. M ENDE Z. 


AIN is ev'ry fond endeavour 
To reſiſt the tender dart; 
For examples move us never, 
We mult feel, to know the ſmart. 
When the ſhepherd ſwears he's dying, 
And our beauties ſets to view ; 
Vanity, her aid ſupplying, 
Bids us think it all our due. 


Softer than the vernal breezes 
Is the mild deceitful ftrain ; 
Frowning truth our ſex diſpleaſes, 
Flatt'ry never ſues in vain. 
Soon, too ſoon the happy lover 
Does our tend'reſt hopes deceive 
Man was form'd to be a rover, | 
Fooliſh woman to believe. 


BY S HAK S PEAR E. 


1G H no more, ladies, ſigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever; 
One foot at ſea, and one on ſhore, 
To one thing conſtant never, 


Then ſigh not ſo, 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
- Converting all your ſounds of woe | 
Into, hey nonny, nonny,  _ 


* In The Chaplet, + In Much ado about Nothing, 


Sing 
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Sing no more ditties, fing no mo, 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy ; 
The frauds of men were ever ſo 
Since ſummer firſt was leavy, 
Then ſigh not ſo, &c, 


IN vain, Philander, at my feet 
You urge your guilty flame, 
With well-diſſembled tears intreat, 
New oaths and impious vows repeat, 
And wrong Loves ſacred name. 


Ah! ceaſe to call that paſſion love, 
Whoſe end is to betray; gs 
Too ſoon, ſhould I comply, you'd prove 
What ſenſual views your ardour move, 
And your affection ſway. 


And when, toall my fondneſs blind, 
You'd chaſe me from your breaſt, 

Deluded wretch ! when could I find 

That calm content, that peace of mind, 
Which I before poſſeſs'd. 


* 


In 
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IN CLA 1 


BY THE REV, THOMAS FITZGERALD. 


HE charms which bloomirſs beauty ſhows 


From faces heav nly fair, 
We to the lily and the roſe, _ 


With ſemblance apt, compare. 


With ſemblance apt, for ah ! how oon — 5 


How ſoon they all decay! | 
The lily droops, the roſe is gone, 
And beauty fades away. 


But . bright virtue ſhines confeſs d, 


With ſweet diſcretion join'd ; 


When mildneſs calms the peaceful breaſt, 


And wiſdom ue the mind 


When chartns like theſe, dear maid, ener 


Thy perſon to approve, 


They kindle generous chaſte dete, g 


And everlaſting love. 


Beyond the reach of time or fad 
'Theſe graces ſhall endure; « 

Still, like the paſſion they create, 
Eternal, conſtant, pure, 


